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ENGLISH MIGRANTS' EXPECTATIONS OF NEW ZEALAND* 
Department of Psychology, University of Adelaide 


L. B. BRowN 


. A. INTRODUCTION 


'The migration process has three distinct yet inter-dependent phases. "These 
are emigration in which an important feature is the actual decision to move, 
immigration and assimilation. Eisenstadt's schema specifies these phases in 
greater detail and emphasises the importance of the migrant's expectations 
throughout the process (1954). Taft also mentions expectations as of 
importance in the assimilation process (1957). 

Eisensthdt claims that a feeling of frustration and inadequacy motivates 
migration, and he continues: 

» It is the existence of some objective opportunity that makes it possible to 
realize the aspiration to migrate. For this reason immigrants also tend to 
develop certain definite expectations in regard to the role they will fulfill 
in their new country. The hope of resolving some of their frustrations 
in that country brings it within the scope of their social or perceptual 
field . . . . Consequently (the migrant's) integration into the new 
society may, at any rate at first, be impeded by the limitation of his 
expectations to only one, or a few, aspects of the social life and not to 
all of them (1954, pages 2-4). 


It appears that a migrant, having considered possible destinations, accepts 
one and builds up his expectations about it. These expectations are based on 
personal experience, conversation with others, written information available 
and wish-fulfilment (Brown, 1954). It should be noted in passing that not 
all migrants are motivated by the negative factors postulated by Eisenstadt. 
The extent to which expectations are fulfilled will be an important deter- 
minant of successful adjustment at the destination, other determinants being 
the personality of the migrant, his ability to revise his expectations, and the 
actual experiences that he has at all stages of the process. 

In an earlier study, it was found that English migrants to New Zealand, 
when questioned in an interview, gave replies that showed their expectations 
to be highly stereotyped, referring for example to the Good prospects, Oppor- 


* Received in the Editorial Office on July 26, 1960, and given immediate publication 
in accordance with our policy of special consideration for cross-cultural research. 
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tunities, and the Similarity to England. 'The present study is primarily 
concerned with a more detailed specification of the expectations that migrants 
to New Zealand from England have of their destination. The data were 
obtained from a questionnaire which called for ratings of 21 aspects of life 
in New Zealand, on a four-point scale of expected difference ranging from 
No difference to Very great difference. The aspects of life covered were those 
that migrants had previously mentioned and included, for example, Family 
life, Education, Politics and Manners. А second section of the questionnaire 
was concerned with expectations of the attitudes of New Zealanders to 
immigrants. The instructions here were to “show how much New Zealanders 
would agree or disagree” with each of a series of attitude statements. 


The questionnaire was administered to control groups of non-migrants in 
England, and New Zealanders in New Zealand, with instructions to show 
how much change they thought would be needed. It is clear thet the way 
in which migrants are treated by New Zealanders will depend in part on 
their perceptions of the differences to which the migrants will have to adjust. 
The experimental groups were migrants in England before they left for New 
Zealand and comparable migrants who had been in New Zealand for a 
median period of three years. From this design an assessment can be made 
of the change demanded by the experiences of the migrants in relation to 
their expectations, and a comparison with the expectations of change of those 
not actively engaged in migrating. The questionnaire that was used allows 
an assessment of gross change and also of the areas in which the effects are 


greatest, that is, whether expectations are limited to a few areas or whether 
they extend over a wider field. 


Some predisposition to change must be assumed in the migrants prior to 
their departure, and this predisposition is clearly different from any actual 
experience of required changes, although one may well influence the other. 
However, the questionnaire dealt neither with a predisposition to change nor 
with the anticipated direction of change as it was thought better to use a 
simple form and to assume that amount of change and direction of change 
are independent dimensions. On the basis of the earlier study it is further 
assumed that the changes expected are all in a favourable direction. This 
means that when a migrant reports a very great difference between England 
and New Zealand in, for example, conditions of work, then: New Zealand 
is thought of as being better than England. It remains true, however, that 


any kind of difference will demand some kind of adjustment, whether the 
difference is in one direction or another, 
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B. Tue SUBJECTS 


The subjects for the study were mainly groups of servicemen. ‘The migrants 
were moving or had moved from England to New Zealand under a recruit- 
ment scheme operated by the R.N.Z.A.F. Civilian migrants to New Zealand 
were also studied, without any significant difference from the servicemen 
being found. For this reason, and also for the sake of clarity, only the 
results from the servicemen will be reported. The results in this paper are 
therefore from 50 people in each of four groups: non-migrants in England, 
English migrants to New Zealand before their move, English migrants in 
New Zealand, and New Zealanders in New Zealand. There were equal 
numbers of married and single people in each group, and the samples in 
England were obtained in London. The subjects were selected randomly from 
the nominal rolls of those available. The field work was conducted in 1955. 
a C. RESULTS AND Discussion 
1. Expectations of Differences 


The first section of the questionnaire asked for ratings of expected difference 
between New Zealand and England over each of 21 areas. The answers were 
handled in two ways. First, by weighting the ratings an evaluation of the 
over-all expectation of change was made, while an item analysis showed the 
specific areas in which changes were expected. 

In weighting the markings, “no difference” was scored 0, and “very great 
difference” was scored 3. The weights for each item were then summed for 
each person, to give a possible maximum score of 63 in the index of expected 
change. The mean index of change for the migrants in"England was 41.19 
(SD =7.70), and for the non-migrants there it was 42.0 (SD = 8.05). 
‘The similarity between these two indices suggests that despite an orientation 
to New Zealand on the part of the migrants, they do not differ from the 
non-migrants in the amount of change expected over-all. The mean index 
of change for the migrants in New Zealand was 54.57 (SD = 8.50), a 
highly significant increase over the mean before leaving (t= 8.26). The 
obviotis conclusion is that the migrants found that they were required to make 
greater changes when confronted with the reality of New Zealand than 
they had anticipated. The index of change for the New Zealand sample 
wag 50.95 (SD = 7.95). These results are shown in a more detailed manner 
in Table 1. 

By expecting close similarity between origin and destination, the would-be 
migrants probably reduce anxieties associated with moving. However, the 
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earlier study showed that migrants have substantially more information about 
New Zealand than do non-migrants ( Brown, 1960), and these results would 
suggest that they do not use this information to form different over-all expec- 
tations. The present study is unable to throw any light ‘on the problem of 
whether the disparity between the image the migrants bring and the realities 
confronted at the destination is a source of frustration. 

TABLE 1 à ‘ 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES FROM EACH GROUP IN THE AMOUNT 
or CHANGE ExPECTED BETWEEN NEW ZEALAND AND ENGLAND 


Difference 
Very No 
None Some Great great answer Total 

Non-migrants 23.0 48.1 19.4 6.3 3.2 100 
Migrants 

Before 26.2 45.8 20.8 5.7 1.5, 100 

Айег 14.3 39.5 26.7 16.1 3.4 100 
New Zealanders 18.0 39.9 25.7 12.0 4.4 100 


Having established the extent of the over-all changes, the question "im- 
mediately arises of the differences in the pattern of expectations between the 
groups. The rank order correlations for items ranked from least to greatest 
expected difference is + .61 between migrants "before" and New Zealanders, 
while between migrants “after” and Néw Zealanders the correlation is + .81. 
When the rank orders for migrants before and after are compared by the 
Mann-Whitney test, U = 323.5 (p— -0096). When migrants before are 
compared with New Zealanders, U = 305 (p = .0236 
after and New Zealanders, U — 188 (p 
grants in New Zealand become oriented 
lation between the scores of migrants in 
would, on Taft’s hypothesis of 5 
approach further towards unity as 
are in New Zealand also increases 
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The items that showed least change (that is with differences of no more 
than + 2, for the migrants before and after) were of two kinds, There were 
first those items that stood low in the order of expected change in both 
England and New Zealand, which related to 'Trade unions, Commercial 
practices, Politics, Conditions of work, Religion, and Hours of work. These 
are the more structural aspects of the society. "The Outlook of the people, 
Conditions»of work, and Entertainments stood high in the rank order of 


TABLE 2 
SHOWING Fog ITEMS IN THE First PART OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE THE RANK ORDER 
or DIFFERENCE, FROM LEAST CHANGE TO GREATEST CHANGE, FOR Елсн GROUP 


Ranked index of change 


mE Migne 2 New Zea- Non- 
Items Before After landers Migrants 
Religion 9” 1 1.5 1 1 
Manners 2 7 7.5 6 
Trade Unions 3 1.5 4 8.5 
Houys of work 4.5 5 9.5 3.5 
Commercial practices 4.5 3 2 3.5 
Politics 6 4 5 6 
Clothes worn 7 10 13 6 
Schools 8 17 6 14 
Health services 9 13 9.5 8.5 
Money available 10 18 17.5 17.5 
Food 11 16 20 12.5 
Conditions of work 12 11.5 15 15 
Houses 14 19 17.5 17.5 
Sports 14 8.5 13 16 
Outlook of the people 14 15 13 20 
Family life 16 8.5 3 2 
Opportunities for promotion 17 6 SARS 12.5 
Social clubs 18 11.5 16 10.5 
Community life 19 14 11 10.5 
Climate 20 21 21 21 
Entertainments 21 20 19 19 


differences and also showed little change for the two groups. Similarly the 
Climate was ranked 20 before and 21 after migration. These items are 
similąr to those that stood high in the order of expected change before and 
were lower afterwards (with rank differences ranging from —7.5 to —5). 
Family life, Social clubs, Community and neighbourhood life, and Sports are 
in this group, all of which demand involvement at a relatively impersonal 
level. The items with greatest differences between the rank orders (differ- 
ences from + 3 to + 9) relate to Schools, Money available for non-essentials, 
Houses, Manners, Food, Health services, and Clothes worn. These are all 
areas in which the migrants are closely involved in their everyday lives, and 
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which are found to be more different than expected. Opportunities for 
promotion was ranked 17 before and 6 after, showing that differences here 
were not as great as had been expected. | 

Some insight into the specific kinds of expectations that the migrants carry 
сап be obtained from a comparison of the rank order of items for the migrants 
before moving with that of the non-migrants. The largest difference (rank 2 
among non-migrants to rank 16 among migrants) is in the item Family life. 
"This finding confirms a conclusion of the earlier study that the migrants tend 
to be escaping from an unsatisfactory family situation (Brown, 1954). 'The 
other items showing differences are in order, Schools and Money available, in 
which the migrants expect less difference than the non-migrants, the Outlook 
of the people, Manners, and Trade unions in which the non-migrants expect 
less difference. "Then there are Social clubs, Community life, and Oppor- 
tunities for promotion with the migrants expecting greater differances than 
the non-migrants. 

The expectations that migrants build and in which they differ from non- 
migrants are fairly clearly related to their motivation patterns as these were 
observed in the previous study. It was shown there that the migrants seem 
to regard New Zealand as being the same and yet different from England; 
with the differences clearly related to the opportunities which they constantly 
expect in New Zealand. It does appear, however, that the expectations that 
have been elicited in this study are not confined to a few areas, as Eisenstadt 
states is the case, but are spread over several areas. 

As a separate question, the migrants were asked how long they thought it 
would take them to become New Zealanders. There is a significant difference 


78 per cent thought it Possible within 10 years, In New Zealand only 20 per 
New Zealanders within two years 
Although none of the migrants in England 
New Zealanders, 16 per cent had that view 
28 per cent were undecided. The chi square 
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The second part of the questionnaire, which was not administered to non- 
migrants in England, contained 11 attitude type statements concerning inter- 
action between immigrants (unspecified) and New Zealanders. The items 
were selected to cover features of possible tension. The subjects were asked 
in each case to show whether they thought “most New Zealanders would 
agree or disagree with each of the statements,” and for each of the main 
categories*there were sub-categories allowing strong and slight agreement or 
disagreement. Examples of the items are, “Immigrants should be willingly 
accepted into New Zealand clubs,” and “Everybody who wants to migrate to 


TABLE 3 
SHOWING PERCENTAGES OF MIGRANTS BEFORE AND AFTER AND NEW ZEALANDERS 
СілІмІХС THAT Most New ZEALANDERS MIGHT TEND TO AGREE 
STRONGLY WITH EACH OF THE ATTITUDE STATEMENTS 


» Migrants New Zi 
Items Before After landers 

Immigrants should be willingly 

accepted into New Zealand clubs 50 42 36 
Entry should be restricted 40 76 78 
New Zealanders and immigrants 

should inter-marry 44 55 24 
Immigration should be delayed 

until there are more houses 36 58 88 
Enough jobs for all who come 58 58 38 
Immigrants keep their old ways 2 32 32 
Immigrants make friends with 

other immigrants 10 36 38 
New Zealanders should be promoted 

before immigrants 30 36 32 
New Zealanders cannot learn from } 

people from Britain 40 38 32 
New Zealand way of life is different 

from the British 14 34 48 
Immigrants can expect to be social 

equals with New Zealanders 60 44 42 


New Zealand should be allowed entry." It is most noticeable in these results 
that the significant changes, when the migrants before and after are compared, 
are got from agree to disagree, but simply in an increase in the number who 
showed strong agreement or disagreement compared with those showing 
slight agreement or disagreement. After reversing the negative questions, the 
mean percentage agreeing either slightly or strongly before migration is 73.8, 
while after migration the percentage is 76.3. 

In Table 3 are shown the percentages in each group expecting strong 
agreement. As with the items in the first part of the questionnaire, these also 
divide cleasly on the basis of whether or not there is a significant increase in 
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the proportion of migrants in New Zealand who claim that New Zealanders 
would strongly agree, compared with these judgements by migrants in 
England. The items which show a significant change are ‘(Immigrants make 
friends with other immigrants,” "Immigrants keep their old ways,” “Entry 
should be restricted,” “The entry of immigrants should be delayed until there 
are enough houses,” and “The New Zealand way of life is different from 
that of Britain.” ‘These items all involve hostility towards migrants, and the 
trend in the items suggests that the migrants find more opposition than they 
expected. The other item showing significant change was “New Zealanders 
and immigrants should inter-marry.” 

The remaining items do not show a significant change between the two 
groups. These relate to social equality between immigrants and New Zeal- 
anders. In the two job items there was no change at all. 

There are two acceptable explanations of the trends in this mateftal. One 
is that of Taft’s use of the shared frame of reference concept, in which 
assimilation is conceived as “the process by means of which persons originally 
possessing heterogeneous frames of reference converge towards common frames 
of reference as a result of social interaction” (Taft, 1953). Thus, for 
example, the item, “Immigration should be delayed until enough houses are 
available for those already in New Zealand” was strongly agreed to by 36 per 
cent of migrants before their move, by 58 per cent after the move, and by 
88 per cent of New Zealanders. There were nine of the 11 items that showed 
this trend, the items that did not show it being concerned with inter-marriage 
and New Zealanders learning from immigrants. However, the mechanism 
may not be one of à simple approximation, but may depend rather on a 
reduction in the extent to which the migrants tolerate those who follow them. 

There are five items in which the difference between the distribution of 


гезропзез for migrants in New Zealand and New Zealanders are significant 
beyond the .05 level, using chi square. 


stricting entry, inter-marriage, 
In all of these items the New Z 
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su:tain old responses and militate against the rapid formation of new ones. 
This study has sought to evaluate and describe some expectations and attitudes 
of migrants before their move and, by a further sampling, to specify the 
changes that occurred following the move. Further enquiry would be needed 
to establish whether either the necessity of revision, or the ability to revise, is 
conducive to satisfactory adjustment. 

Revision, of expectations based on actual experience has been demonstrated, 
but the revision is not required over all areas, although the revisions that are 
needed are frequently more considerable than was expected. Because these 
revisions take place primarily in the areas in which the migrant is most 
intimately concerned, it is not clear whether the migrants are approximating 
to the New Zealand pattern, or whether the revisions depend on a hardening 
of attitude, perhaps as a form of compensation. 

Furthes enquiry is needed to specify in detail the functions of the migrants' 
expectations. It may be, for example, that well-defined expectations serve 
to reduce initial anxiety, although inhibiting a rapid adjustment. It is clear 
that individuals differ in the nature of their expectations, and it may be that 
satisfied and dissatisfied migrants show sub-differences here. It cannot, how- 
ever, be maintained that the adjustment of expectations is a simple process 
operating in a global manner. 
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DIFFERENTIAL CHILD-REARING ATTITUDES BETWEEN 
FIRST AND SECOND GENERATION JAPANESE 
IN THE UNITED STATES* 


> 
Graduate School of Social Welfare, University of California, Los Angeles 


Harry Kitano! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Recent studies of child-rearing have followed the hypothesis that child- 
rearing attitudes act as determinants of subsequent personality development. 
‘This was not always the case, as Stendler (11), in her survey of over 60 
years of child training, points out. For example, the 1890’s were characterized 
by a highly sentimental approach to child-rearing, the 1910’s by a rigid, dis- 
ciplinary approach, and the 1940’s by an emphasis on self-regulation and 
understanding of the child’s needs. A more recent approach has been the 
tracing back of maladjustment in the adult personality to specific child-rearing 
practices (i.e., toilet-training). The major shift has been from a concentration 
on character development to a concentration on personality. 

The current trend is towards an emphasis on the importance of child- 
rearing attitudes and their relation to subsequent personality development. 
Studies along these lines have been well reviewed by Schaefer and Bell (10). 
In general, the results have been inconclusive and the question of the rela- 
tionship between child-rearing attitudes and subsequent adult personality 
characteristics is still an open one. 

A matter of especial interest to social psychology is the study of the genesis 
of parental attitudes, especially of generation to generation carry-over from 
different cultures. The question under discussion might be: “What happens 
to groups who immigrate to the United States, bringing with them their own 
child-rearing attitudes, and what factors subsequently affect the attitudes of 
the next generation?” 

The purpose of this study is to analyze the differences in child-rearing 
attitudes between first generation Japanese-Americans, born in Japan and 
immigrating їр the United States prior to 1924 (Issei), and the attitudes of 
their children, born in the United States (Nisei). 


* Received in the Editorial Office on September 10, 1960, and published immediately 
in accordance with our policy of special consideration for cross-cultural research. 
1 This study was financed by Grant No. 1656 from the UCLA Research Committee. 
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The Japanese group in the United States offers an excellent field for re- 
search in the area of cultural influences on child-rearing attitudes because 
(a) they have had a sharply defined method of raising children (1), (b) 
they have had large families of children born in the United States, and (c) 
the two generations form distinct groups in terms of education, as the 
majority of Issei have had no formal education in the United States, while 
the Nisei are all American-educated. This latter point is of relevance in 
studying the effects of education and acculturation on child-raising attitudes. 

This study is an attempt to gather data on the child-rearing attitudes of a 
group of Japanese immigrants, and of a group of Japanese born and educated 
in the United States, and to study the relative effects of the Issei culture and 
the American culture on the attitudes of the Nisei. 

B. METHODS 57 


1. Subjects 


The subjects were 26 Issei and 43 Nisei. The sample represents two 
Protestant churches in the Los Angeles area and includes many parent-child 
combinations. The estimated average age of the Issei was 61, and of the 
Nisei 35. (Because of the limited size of the sample, only a description of 
several variables is reported.) The majority of the Nisei sample had had at 
least two years of college, while the majority of the Issei sample had had no 
formal education in the United States and below high school education in 


Japan. This conforms to the standard educational pattern for these groups 
as reported by Kitano (8) in another study. 


2. The Instrument 


"The instrument used in the research was the Parental Attitude Research 
Inventory (PARI) developed by Schaefer and Bell (10). This is a multi- 
variant research instrument made up of 23 scales, each concerned with certain 
aspects of family relationships and child-rearing situations. Five items make 


up each of the 23 scales; total number of items is 115. Preliminary standard- 


ization accompanies the original report. Moderate reliabilities are reported 


by the authors. The instrument was translated into Japanese for the Issei. 


3. Procedure ‹ 


"The PARI was given to the ministers of the churches, who in turn distrib- 
uted the questionnaires to the respondents. 


Answers were mailed by the 
subjects directly to the researcher. У 


Returns approximated 85 per cent. 
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C. RrsuLTS 


The results are presented as mean scores and standard deviations for the 
Issei and the Nisei in Table 1. Higher scores indicate more “pathogenic” 
responses. The Issei scored higher on every one of the 23 scales (P = .01) 
than the Nisei. 


TABLE 1 
MEAN S@ores AND SD BETWEEN Isset AND NISEI ON THE 23 SCALES or THE PARI 
Issei Nisei 

Name of scale N* M SD N* M SD 

1. Encouraging Verbalization 26 19.4 1.1 43 17.6 23 
2. Fostering Dependency 25 174 2.8 43 10.5 3.2 
3. Seclusion of Mother 24 17.2 1.8 41 12.7 27 
4. Breaking the Will 21 18.0 2.3 42 11.8 2.9 
5. Martyrdom 24 16.8 3.5 41 11.5 3.9 
6. Fear gf Harming the Baby 26 17.2 2.9 42 13.6 2.3 
7. Marital Conflict 26 17.3 2.5 42 15.9 24 
8. Strictness 24 164 31 40 15.0 24 
9. Irritability 26 154 1.4 41 14.5 2.5 
10. Excluding Outside Influence 26 15.7 2.7 41 11.8 3.1 
11. Defication 26 17.3 2.6 39 13.8 4.3 
12. Suppression of Aggression 26 14.8 2.9 42 10.4 3.1 
13. Rejection of Homemaking 25 13.9 3.1 40 11.8 2.8 
14, Equalitarianism 24 18.2 1.5 42 15.5 3.1 
15. Approval of Activity 26 18.4 24 41 13.2 3.3 
16. Avoidance of Communication 23 15.1 3.5 42 10.4 2.3 
17. Inconsiderateness of Husband 25 17.3 2.6 42 13.0 3.6 
18. Suppression of Sex 23 16.8 3.1 43 9.1 4.1 
19. Ascendancy of Mother 23 17.9 2.2 41 11.3 3.4 
20. Intrusiveness 26 18.0 1.8 42 12.3 3.3 
21. Comradeship and Sharing 26 19.3 2.5 43 18.4 1.8 
22. Acceleration of Development 25 18.1 .8 42 11.9 2.6 
23. Dependency of Mother 16 15.8 2.6 ^. 42 13.3 3.1 


* N's vary because certain items in some of the scales were not answered. 


ceu 
t 


An analysis of each of the scales of the PARI using a test does not 
appear to be justified, however, an over-all analysis of the entire test com- 
paring mean scores indicates significant differences between groups at better 
than the .01 level (Table 2). 


'The magnitude of certain sub-scale differences between the Issei and the 


TABLE 2 
TOTAL GROUP MEAN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATION FOR THE 15561 AND 
О THE NISEI ON THE PARI 
ү N M SD t 
Issei 26 16.88 24 4.92** 
Nisei 43 12.89 3.8 


ы Significant at .01 level. 
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Nisei (Scales 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22) should lead 
to further studies in these areas. 

The results of the current study are compared with the scores of a different 
sample as reported by Freedheim and Reichenberg-Hackett (5) in Table 3. 
The subjects of the latter study were two groups of 16 persons each. One 
group (Group C) was comprised of 16 nurses’ aides at a children’s cerebral 
palsy hospital, while the other group (Group D) was comprised of the highly 

TABLE 3 


SeLecrep PARI SCALES COMPARING Isser (4), Niset (B), Nurses’ AIDES (C),* AND 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF (D)* 


Scale 10 1 22 3 
Groups N M SD M SD M SD M SD 
A Issei 26 15.7 2.7 17.3 2.6 18.1 4.0 17.2 18 
B Nisei 43 11.7 3.1 13.7 4.3 11.9 2.6 190.7 27 
С Nurses 16 174 3.6 18.0 3.2 17.2 3.8 16.6 2.9 
D Staff 16 12.3 2.6 12.5 4.2 12.3 34 123 3.7 
16 5 12 18 9 
м SD M SD M SD M SD M SD 
A 15.1 3.5 16.8 3.5 14.9 2.9 16.8 3.1 15.4 14 
в 10.4 2.3 11.5 3.9 10.4 3.1 eni 4.1 14.5 2.5 
с 14.5 3.1 134 5.0 13.4 3:9) 12.3 3.6 16.0 3.5 
р 11.2 2.8 9.9 3.7 10.8 2. 93 4.5 15:7. 2.6 


* Based on data from Freedheim and Reichenberg-Hackett (5). 


trained personnel of the rehabilitation staff of the same hospital. The nurses 
were high-school graduates from rural North Carolina homes, and showed 
distinct differences in attitude and behavior towards the children from those 
of the professional staff who had advanced degrees and training. Only the 
scales which showed significant differences between Groups C and D were 
reported. Therefore the Issei (Group 4) and the Nisei (Group B) group 
scores presented here in Table 2 are limited to these scales. 

Inspection of the scales indicates a similarity between the Issei and the 
nurses’ aides and the Nisei and the professional staff. Comparison between 
the Nisei and the professional sample on Scale 10, resulted in a nonsig- 
nificant difference (t = .73), leading to the acceptance of the null hypothesis 


of no difference between the two groups. Other sub 


-scale analysis 
the same results. ysis, ied 


D. Discusston ү 
When a parent begins the task of i i 
rearing a child, several alternatives are 
present. She may (a) adopt the habits, codes, 


С and method. i 
or model her behavior after her mother, gran oe oS С 


dmother, or other persons repre- 
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senting the traditional methods of her group; (5) ask people who “know,” 
such as pediatricians, midwives, and other experts; (c) study the literature 
on child-rearing apd adopt a more scientific method based on the available 
resources; or (d) use knowledge gained through education and acculturation. 
. The results of this study indicate that the dominant methods used by the 
Nisei sample, like those of the group of professional people, were (c) and (4), 
assuming that the Issei sample represents the more traditional attitudes of 
the Japanese. 

Several reasons for the similarity between the Nisei and the professional 
group can be hypothesized: chance, defects in the scale, and real similarities 
between the two groups. It appears most logical, however, to assume that 
education affects attitudes and that the similarity can be attributed to this 
factor. The authors of the PARI also mention the effect of education on 
the attitude scale. The statements of the PARI are in many ways similar to 
the "right" and "wrong" answers typical of general introductory courses 
in psychology or child development, and respondents with college experience 
are therefore able to make the "right" choice. Freedman and Reichenberg- 
Hackett (5) however, remark that those with more education not only 
answered more "correctly," but also exhibited more "appropriate" behaviors 
towards children than those with “less healthy" attitudes. 

What appears more puzzling is the similarity between the Issei sample 
and the group of nurses’ aides from rural North Carolina. In this case the 
most logical inference is that there are defects in the scale, since the pre- 
sumption of similarity in child-rearing practices between these two groups 
runs counter to anthropological and sociological evidence. In a test of this sort, 
it often happens that those groups whose knowledge of the current "socially 
acceptable" attitudes towards child-rearing is minimal can be expected to 
cluster around the “wrong” end of the scale. 

On the other hand, if the assumption of similarity between the Issei and 
the nurses’ aides is valid, the question of the subsequent personality devel- 
opment of their children becomes an interesting one. Terrell (12) questions 
the validity of many studies which attempt to uncover causal relationships 
between early child-rearing procedures and subsequent personality devel- 
opment of children since a large number of relevant variables which affect 
the, dependent ’system in complex research have not been identified, let alone 
controlled. 

A direct comparison of the Issei and the Nisei can lead to a hypothesis 
of conflict between the two groups. There is research evidence concerning 
conflicts between the Issei and the Nisei (2, 3), which іп many ways illus- 
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trates the classic conflict model of the pushes and pulls between two strong 
cultures. Caudill (2) in studying the Issei and the Nisei in the United States, 
notes a high degree of conflict as well as continuity between the Issei and 
Nisei in values and adaptive mechanisms leading toward core American 
values, while DeVos’ (3) analysis of intrapsychic adjustments finds the 
highest deviation from the American norm among the Issei, while Nisei 
approach the normal American sample. These collaborative findings are 
indications of the validity of the PARI. 

An over-all explanation which may answer the questions raised above is 
the hypothesis of the availability of models for raising children. A study 
of the models available and of the effects of models might offer a logical expla- 
nation concerning the genesis of parental child-rearing attitudes. Lacking 
other models, it appears that Issei and nurses aides from North Carolina 
are dependent on the more traditional methods as handed dowm to them 
through generations while parents exposed to other models of child-rearing 
are able to take on many of the newer and presumably more healthy attitudes 
offered by experts and other authoritative sources. It would appear fallacious, 
however, to state that a certain method is basically more healthy; possibly 
the qualification of “more healthy for a given culture” might be more 
appropriate. 

E. SUMMARY 


A pilot study utilizing the PARI was conducted on a group of 26 Issei 
and 43 Nisei parents. The results indicated that Issei differed significantly 
from the Nisei in their child-rearing attitudes. 

_ The most plausible explanation for this difference appears to lie in the 
direction of education and acculturation, with the hypothesis that added 
education furnishes more and varied models for patterning attitudes and 
behavior; while those of less education are more or less dependent on models 
с ч mothers, grandmothers, and the more traditional carriers ofsculture. 
о raise questions as to the validity of the PARI with less 

The difficulties and dangers of generalizing from parental attitudé scales 
to subsequent personality adjustment were also discussed. Further studies 
utilizing subscale analysis between the two groups would bs ЖАШЫ al 
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URBAN-RURAL DIFFERENCES IN NEED PATTERNS 
OF THIRD GENERATION JAPANESE-AMERICANS 
IN HAWAII* 


Department of Psychology, University of Hawaii 


Ase Ankorr, GERALD MEREDITH, AND RONALD JONES 


А. PROBLEM 


It is widely hypothesized that there are differences in personality between 
persons who had been reared in rural as opposed to urban environments. 
The evidence on this point, however, is far from clear, and the relatively few 
and scattered studies in the literature suggest that the field has not been 
adequately investigated. 

Mangus (1948) found a significant difference in personality traits on 
the'California Test of Personality between rural and urban grade-school 
children and concluded that rural life is more conducive to a “well-balanced 
personality." 

Osborne (1952) found little evidence of personality differences between 
rural and urban college students on the Bell Adjustment Inventory. He 
called attention to the fact that with modern communication and transpor- 
tation rural areas are no longer as socially isolated from the city as they were 
20 or 30 years ago, and suggested that this rurbanization has tended to 
attenuate urban-rural personality differences. 

Sanders, Osborne, and Greene (1955) investigated intelligence and academic 
performance of college students of urban and rural backgrounds and found 
that urban groups markedly excelled in scholastic aptitude and in standardized 
measures of school achievement. 

Recently, Hathaway, Monachesi, and Young (1959) reviewed much of the 
relevant literature and concluded that there is little consistent support for the 
urban-rural hypothesis. Applying the MMPI, an instrument of “sufficient 
complexity and sensitivity," the investigators found small but consistent person- 
ality differences between rural and urban ninth-grade children. 'They con- 
cluded: “Rural boys and girls in general express more feelings of shyness, 
self-depreciation, suspicion of others, and a few fears rational to rural life. 
Urban boys and girls are more apt to rebel against authority and are less 


E 2221.9 
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self-critical and less suspicious of the motives of others than the rural ado- 
lescents" (p. 346). Я 
While there have been а number of recent studies of acculturation among 
Japanese-Americans, particularly those of Arkoff (1959). and Meredith 
(1959), none have focused upon urban-rural influences; The purpose of 
the present study was to investigate differences in personality needs of urban 
and rural third-generation Japanese-Americans in Hawaii. It was hypoth- 
esized that Japanese-Americans reared in a highly urbanized area would differ 
from Japanese-Americans reared in rural areas with respect to such needs. 


В. Метнор 


The subjects of the investigation were 32 rural (12 male, 20 female) 
and 54 urban (23 male, 31 female) third-generation Japanese-Americans 
enrolled in the introductory psychology course at the University of Hawail. 
Ethnic origin, generation in U.S., and rural-urban residence were determined 
from an extensive biographical questionnaire administered to all students 
enrolled in the course. The urban subjects had lived in Honolulu (pop. 
289,864) all of their lives, while the rural subjects had resided in the country 
or in small towns of not over 2,500 population during their pre-college life. 
АП of the subjects were between 17 and 19 years of age. 

Need patterning in the subjects was determined through the use of the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS). This widely-used person- 
ality inventory, based on the conceptualizations of H. A. Murray, reports 
its results in terms of 15 personality needs (e.g., achievement, deference, 
nurturance, order, екс.). 

С. RrsuLTS 


The results of the urban and rural groups on the EPPS are summarized 
with respect to the above hypothesis. Initially, means and standard deviations 
were computed on each EPPS scale for each of the four sub-groups (i.e. 
urban-female, rural-female, urban-male, rural-male). Since the sex variable 
is not of major concern to the present hypothesis, ¢-tests of significance were 
only computed between the personality need scores of the urban and rural 
females, and urban and rural males. None of the 30 z-values reached the .01 
level of statistical significance, and only one value exceeded the .05 level. 


Rural females scored significantly higher on the abasement 


scale than the 
urban females. џ 


In view of the intricate and unresolved statistical problems encountered 


with the evaluation of serial tests of significance, it may be concluded that 
the single significant finding may well have arisen by chance. | 
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> 
D. Discussion 


The results of the present investigation fail to support the hypothesis of 
personality need differences between rural and urban Japanese-Americans in 
Hawaii. Although the study was limited in scope and in no way definitive, 
a nümber of possibilities are suggested by the lack of results. First, it is 
possible that there are no differences in personality patterns between the 
several grqups under investigation. Second, such differences may exist but 
the present research design and instrument may have been inadequate to 
measure them, Third, such differences may have existed in the past but at 
present have been attenuated by increased communication between rural and 
urban areas, by family and other social interaction that has cut across urban- 
rural lines, by a centralized educational system, by increased population 
movement into rural suburbs, and by a lack of rigid social and economic 
stratification. All of these tentative “explanations” suggest hypotheses to 
be tested within the Japanese-American population in Hawaii. 


5 E. SUMMARY 


'The present investigation was designed to measure differences in person- 
ality needs between urban and rural Japanese-Americans in Hawaii. 'The 
subjects were 86 students enrolled in the introductory psychology course 
at the University of Hawaii. The personality instrument was the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule. No significant difference in need patterning 
was found between the urban and rural groups, and several possible expla- 
nations of this finding are presented. 
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PREFERENCES AND DIFFERENCES IN PREFERENCE 
FOR POLITICAL CANDIDATES* 


Pennsylvania State University, Stanford University, and Center for. Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences 


Скокск M. GUTHRIE, SELWYN W. BECKER, AND SIDNEY SIEGEL 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Three of the most common approaches used in the assessment of attitude 
and attitude change are: (a) polling technique, (^) demographic study, 

с) panel technique. 

The polling technique usually requires the respondent to make a statement 
on the basls of which preferences for events or entities can be inferred. The 
political poll is most often used as a device to predict the outcome of elections. 
Trends are inferred from changes in preference occurring in time over a 
series of two or more polls. Pollers have experienced their greatest difficulty 
in prediction of election outcomes when they had a large population of 
“undecideds” and when a significant proportion of their samples changed 
their preferences prior to the election but after the last poll. 

The demographic study attempts to predict voting behavior through an 
analysis of social and economic characteristics, i.e. marital status, socio-eco- 
nomic class, religious preference, geographic location, of the population. 
Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet (2) have published the results of an 
extensive study of this sort and predict voting behavior by a knowledge of 
socio-economic status, religious preference, and place of residence. They 
propose that their Index of Political Preference (2) accounts for changes 
in preference and late decisions by assuming that campaign propaganda em- 
phasizes the tendencies already indicated in the Index ratings. 

‘The panel technique utilizes some aspects of the polling and demographic 
methods by obtaining preferences and biographical data on a continuing 
small sample through repeated interviews over a period of time. This method 
is designed to detect changes in preference as well as some of the personality 
dynamics underlying attitude formation and change. Examples of this tech- 


о Č 
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nique and the results obtained by its use can be found in Lindzey (3, 
pp. 1150-1164). 

Regardless of the method employed, measurement of Attitudes and pref- 
erences is usually an ordinal level of measurement ; that is, a series of statements 
toward an attitude universe can be ordered for an individual, or a group 
of individuals can be ordered with respect to their degree of "favorableness" 
toward an attitude. The obvious implication of this is that in order to detect 
any change in attitude, that change must be great enough to cause a revision 
of the ordering. In other words, with this level of measurement if an indi- 
vidual prefers 4 to В, then any changes in preference for B, as compared with 
А, cannot be detected unless the change is powerful enough to cause В to be 
preferred to 4. 

Such a change could, however, be detected if the measurement of attitudes 
and preferences included a measure of the distances between the entities, that 
is, when 4 is preferred to В and B is preferred to С, if there were a measure 
of the distance between 4 and B and between B and C then a comparison of 
the distances would be possible. It could then be said that AB (the distance 
between 4 and B) is greater than or less than BC (the distance between 
B and C). 

Comparisons of this sort are possible when preferences for events ОГ entities 
are measured up to the strength of an ordered metric scale (+) Ordered 
metric scaling includes an ordinal scale of the entities involved and ап ordinal 
scale of the distances between the entities. An example of an ordered metric 


AB с р 


——————————————— 


Figure 1 
Example of an Ordered Metric Scale with BC ^ ep? 


р ;c scale 
scale is shown in Figure 1. A method for obtaining an ordered pret 


can be found in (4) and an example of i i ical V? 
ple of it: log! 
can be seen in (1). ета лево of 


When attempting to detect changes, the advantage of using A d к of 
measurement is that changes not large enough to rearrange the 
the entities may be of sufficient strength to reorder d ranking that 
distances. Comparing the scales in Figures 1 and 2 it kan ес 
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although the ordering of the entities remains the same, the distances have 
changed such that C is closer to В in Figure 2. 


A B C D 


Figure 2 


Example of an Ordered Metric Scale with CD> AB > BC 


Examination of Figures 1 and 2 reveals that there are other combinations 
of distances which can also be ordered, i.e., the distances AC and BD. When 
the single distances ата the combinations of distances are ordered, measure- 
ment up to the strength of a higher ordered metric scale is achieved. Figure 3 
graphically presents such a scale. 


B 


KGB: 6 D 


Figure 3 
Example of а Higher Ordered Metric Scale: 
AD» BD» CD > AC > BC» AB 


The purpose of the present paper is to compare changes in political pref- 
erence with both ordinal and higher ordered metric scales of preference. 


B. PROCEDURE 


As part of a larger study reported elsewhere (5) the members of four social 
fraternities at a large eastern coeducational state university were surveyed on 
two occasions: six weeks and one week prior to the November, 1956, national 
election. On both occasions ordinal and higher ordered metric scales of pref- 
erence for the, four candidates, Eisenhower, Nixon, Stevenson, and Kefauver, 
wére obtained for each 8. The members of each fraternity were tested in a 
group and two expressions of preference were obtained from a total of 92 
male Ss. (Ss present at either of the testing sessions, but not both, were 
discarded.)* Each $ was asked to fill out а booklet wherein he was asked to 
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(а) rank the four candidates according to his preference; (5) select. - 
more preferred candidate on cach of all possible, i.e., six, paired-comparisons | 
among the four candidates; (с) choose the preferred alternative on each of 
five alternative sets of probability combinations; and (4) again select the 
more preferred candidate on each of the six paired-comparisons among the 
four candidates. 

From the choices on the first set of paired-comparisons it was, possible to 
construct each S's ordinal scale of preference for the candidates and to check 
this ordering with the S’s own ranking of the four men. The second set - 
of paired-comparison choices was collected in order to check the consistency — 
of the ordinal ranking. If any $ was not consistent, that is, if both sets of — 
paired-comparisons from one testing session did not yield the same ranking, — 
he was excluded from the sample. From the choices among the alternative 
sets of probability combinations it was possible to construct higher ordered _ 
metric scales of preference for the four candidates. 


l. Higher Ordered Metric Scaling С 


Each of the booklets to be filled out contained five sets of alternatives _ 
involving choices of the following sorts: : 
1. Would you perfer a 50-50 chance of 
Alternative 1 
A. (Candidate #1)2 or 
C. (Candidate #3)? being elected president or 


would you prefer 
Alternative 2 


B. (Candidate #2)? being elected for sure. 


IL Would you prefer a 50-50 chance of 
Alternative 1 
A. 


or 


D. being elected president or 


would you prefer a 50-50 chance of 
сау 2 


ог 
being elected president 

For an individual whose choices were consi 
offers, based on the procedure (4) for obtainin 


2 The Ss were instructed to fill in th 
the blank space following A пар арр, 


с. 


stent and transitive? the five 
g higher ordered metric meas- 


Еси чынь іп оп the blank space following B; 
тисте candidat е third most preferre 

individual’s choices are transitive ; 
he also prefers 4 to C when given the лаада En © о Аала 
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urement, results in an ordering of the distances (differences in preference) 
and combinations of distances between candidates. Only certain of the S’s 
choices need be observed to determine his higher ordered metric scale. His 
choices on the remaining offers serve as checks on the consistency and transi- 
tivity of his scale. 

From each S’s choices in the test booklet a higher metric scale representing 
his utility of candidates was constructed. "Table 1 presents a sample protocol. 
It shows the five offers given S, the alternative he selected (underscored) from 


TABLE 1 
SAMPLE PROTOCOL 
Offer Alternatives Choice Distance 
1; А ог Суз. В ог В АС < ВВ АВ < ВС 
2. *В ог D уз. Сог С BD > се вс > ср 
3. А or D vs. B or C AD « BC AB < CD 
4. A or D vs. Bor B AD < BB AB < BD 
5. А or D vs. C or С AD > CC AC » CD 


each offer and the difference in preference which can be inferred from that 
choice. For example, on the first offer, 8 chose to have Candidate B as 
president for sure rather than to gamble on a 50-50 chance of having either 
Candidates 4 or C as president. This choice is recorded as AC < BB (read 
а 50-50 chance of getting either 4 ог C is less preferred than a 50-50 chance 
of getting either B or B). From this choice, it can be shown for this § that 
the difference in utility between Candidates 4 and B is less than the difference 
between Candidates B and C. 'This is recorded as AB « BC (read: the 
distance between 4 and B is less than the distance between B and C). The 
method of translating choices to distance relations and the rationale and 
proof underlying it, may be found elsewhere (4). 

From Table 1 it may be seen that for this $ only three choices (the first, 


J 


A B С р 


Figure h 


Example of & higher ordered metric scale: 


> 


AD» AC > BD» BG» AB» CD 
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second and third) need be observed to determine his higher ordered metric 


scale: AD > AC > BD > ВС > AB > CD. His choices on the fourth 
and fifth offers serve as checks on the consistency and transitivity of his 
scale. Figure 4 shows the higher ordered metric scale of utility of candidates 
for the 5 whose protocol is given in Table 1. 


2. Instructions to the Subjects 


To insure that the booklets were properly filled out the Ss were given the 
following instructions. In the light of recent historical events, i.e., Truman’s 
accession to the presidency and Eisenhower's heart attack, they were asked 
to consider the possibility that either of the vice presidential candidates could 
conceivably become president and therefore, in making their choices, to regard. 
all four candidates as equals, that is, to regard the four men as presidential 
candidates, They were asked to rank the men from “most preferred as 
president" to "least preferred as president"; and also to indicate their pref- 
erences on the set of paired-comparisons. 

The Ss were then told to fill in the blank spaces on the pages where the 
alternative sets of probability combinations appeared such that their most 
preferred candidate would be next to the possible event 4, the second most 
preferred candidate next to the possible event B, the third most preferred 
candidate next to the possible event C, and the least preferred candidate next 
to the possible event D. 

As an example of the choices they would have to make a demonstration, 
using candy bars, was held. One S was selected and asked to rank four candy 


bars from most preferred to least preferred. After assigning ranks 4 through 
D to the candy bars he was asked : 1 
Would he prefer a 50-50 chance of 
Г] Alternative 1 
A. A Hershey Bar or 
D. A Planters Nut Bar 


or would he prefer a 50-50 chance of 
Г] Alternative 2 

и B. A package of licorice or 
C. A package of Life Savers 

Whichever alternative S selected, either Alternative 1 or 2 са fair coin was 
tossed and he was given the candy he won. The Ss were eus to make their 
choices as though we, the Es, had the Power to award the office of the 
presidency, just as the candy bars were awarded. If, for instanc 8 ch a 
50-50 chance of either Eisenhower or Stevenson rather than ЈЕ "Nixon fal 
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sure, then, depending on the toss of the fair coin, either Eisenhower or 
Stevenson would be awarded the presidency. Each S had to make five of these 
choices and they were instructed to consider each choice very carefully since, 
given the power to make such a selection the Es would select one of the 
pages of the booklet by means of a table of random numbers. Thus, any of 
the choices to be made by $ could be the critical one upon which the gamble 
for the presidency would be made. 

These procedures yielded two sets of scales for each 8 in the sample: an 
ordinal scale of preference, based on the choices on the paired-comparisons ; 
and a higher ordered metric scale of preference, based on the choices from 
among the alternative sets of probability combinations. Each 5 was questioned 
on two occasions so that for each $ two ordinal scales and two higher ordered 
metric scales were obtained. This allowed a comparison to be made of the 
changes, дуег time, in the ordinal scales and in the higher ordered metric 
scales. 


О 


С. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Of the 92 Ss who met the attendance requirements, i.e., were present at 
both testing sessions, 15 Ss exhibited inconsistent and/or intransitive scales 
and so were discarded from the analysis, leaving a total of 77 Ss whose scales, 
on both occasions, were consistent and transitive. When each $'s ordinal 
scales from both testing sessions were compared some changes were detected 
(see "Table 2). Similarly, changes were noted when comparing the first and 
second higher ordered metric scales of preference (see Table 2). 

TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF ORDINAL CHANGES COMPARED WITH ORDERED METRIC AND HIGHER ORDERED 
Metric CHANGES 


Percentage of 


Percentage of changes 
N Ss changing N= 53 
No change 24 31.17% 
Ordinal change 19 24.68% 35.85% 
Ordered metric and/or 
higher ordered metric change 34 44.1596 64.15% 
Totals 77 100% 100% 


"This research was designed so that smaller than ordinal changes could be 
detected. Ordered metric changes will occur when the ordinal scale is 
changed, but it is important to note, for the purpose of this study, ordered 
metric change when the ordinal scale does not change. From the last column 
of Table 2'it can be seen that almost twice as many changes were detected 
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in the ordered metric and higher ordered metric scales when compared with 
the number of changes found in the ordinal scales. Of those who changed, 
35.85 per cent exhibited ordinal changes while 64.15 per cent showed ordered 
metric or higher ordered metric changes while retaining their original 
ordinal scales. 

It can thus be concluded that measuring the differences in preference, as 
in higher ordered metric measurement, increases the accuracy of measurement 
and could possibly lead to better prediction. This might be of benefit to the 
poller who looks at changes in order to detect trend, since smaller changes 
could be taken into account in attempting to establish any such trend. The 
question of whether these small differences “make a difference" still remains 
and it would be important that future researchers determine whether such 
changes forecast a significant trend for prediction of behavior at a later time, 


D. SUMMARY 

Respondents' attitudes toward political candidates are usually inferred from 
statements of preferences. An available method for obtaining the differences 
in preference was used to compare changes in attitude when those attitudes 
were expressed both as preferences and as differences in preference. Two 
expressions of preference and of difference in preference were obtained from 
77 male Ss. The number of changes in attitude for the two methods of meas- 
urement were compared and it was found that smaller changes could more 
readily be detected through an analysis of the differences in preference. 
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A STUDY OF THE SOCIAL ATTITUDES 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS* 


Depsrtment of Education, Alabama State College 


Reva WHITE ALLMAN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This paper is focused upon the social attitudes of 80 college seniors. The 
merit of the inquiry may lie in the recognized importance and magnitude 
which conceptualized stimuli and feeling-tones have upon the responses indi- 
viduals make in their contacts with others. Secondly, the investigation may 
have some pertinence for the college population which is purposely making 
preparation for increased civic participation and extended community leader- 
ship. 

Few college administrators and/or professors, if any, would repudiate the 
educational aim of wanting their students to exhibit a W eltansicht, world view 
in the consideration of human problems. Positively, they would want for 
them an awareness of the interdependence of the different peoples of the 
world, and a civic responsibility which would foster international good will. 

It is interposed here, that while the primary issue of this paper is confined 
to an examination of social attitudes characterized as worldmindedness, the 
scope of this broad civic objective does not in the least obviate or overshadow 
the urgency to develop good citizenship attitudes at home; the base from 
which worldmindedness may in all probability stem and grow. 


B. PURPOSE 


The present study was designed to: (a) determine if the college students 
chosen for study have social attitudes which are defined as worldminded, 
(b) observe if there are differences in the responses of students because of 
variances which might exist in terms of race, (c) investigate the relationship 
between the subscale items of the test, or to find if there is correspondence 
between the responses of students’ answers in education and government ; reli- 
gion and government ; religion and race; education and race; government and 
war; government and economics; education and immigration; and patriotism 


and government. 


*Received in the Editorial Office on October 20, 1958. 
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The 80 students constituting the sample were drawn from the senior college 
classes of the Alabama State College and the University of Alabama. Forty 
cases each represented the population taken from each of these institutions. 
Every third person was selected from all of the seniors enrolled in a course 
in education at the Alabama State College. A similar sample was made at 
the University of Alabama. The Alabama State College and the’ University 
of Alabama, in the order presented will be assigned the codes of School X and 
School Y, throughout the study. 

According to Sampson and Smith (3), the administered Social Attitudes 
Scale is designed to measure worldmindedness; which to them is a value 
orientation, divorced from the measurement of knowledge or interest in inter- 
national relations. Briefly then, а worldminded individual should have a 
global perspective of human problems; as the Germans would say, 
Weltanshaung. This individual is chiefly concerned with mankind, rather 
than with Americans, English, Chinese, or similar national groups. f 

The instrument contains 32 items. Each dimension of worldmindedness is 
represented by four items. The statements are so distributed on the original 
scale that every eighth item pertains to the same dimension. 

The authors report the scale as both valid and reliable. The coefficient of 
reliability is .93. It is observed, however, that the reliability of the subscales 
has not been tested. For complete information regarding the structuralization 
of the instrument and associated score values, see Sampson and Smith (3). 

In this report, after the questionnaire was administered, the items were 
re-classified under their subscale categories of religion, immigration, 
government, education, Patriotism, race, war, and economics. This arrange- 
ment gives opportunity for an examination of the responses and thinking of 
the students with respect to the independent categories. 


D. SUMMARY ОР РЕЕЗОХАТ, Data 

An analysis of personal data г 
the chronological ages of respond 
members of School X, was 28. 
School Y, was 23.1. 
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registered 8 and 6; while others who indicated some other Protestant faith 
numbered 7 and 11 for Schools X and Y. 


An inspection of»the students’ choice of college majors disclosed that 40 
per cent of the students matriculating in School Y are concentrating in 
Industrial Management; while 55 per cent of the students enrolled in School 
X plan to teach. Ten of the students in School Y plan to engage in Industrial 
Managerial’ jobs while 8 prefer associated business careers. ‘Twenty-one 
students in School X plan to teach, whereas, only 7 of Y’s sampled population 
anticipate teaching as a profession. 

Obviously, the differences in the sexes of the students sampled show their 
influence here, since in School X, 13 male and 27 female constitute the popu- 
lation, while in School Y, 27 male and 13 female make the sample. It is 
noticed that the remaining major subjects are widely distributed for each 
group and the vocational goals of all of the students parallel their areas of 
preparation. It is clear also, that the choice of majors reflects the availability 
of curricula or course patterns of the institutions in which the students are 
matriculated. 


E. FINDINGS 


Table 1 presents a distribution of the responses of students in Schools X 
and Y, to the subscale arrangement of the test items. Here, the degree or 
extent of agreement and non-agreement are clearly discernible. То the ques- 
tion of whether or not our country should have the right to bar certain 
social and religious groups entering for residence, 40 per cent of the students 
in School X agreed, while 33 per cent of those in School Y agreed. Still 
agreeing, although mildly, the per cents are 12 and 23 respectively for the 
X and Y students. It is noticed that there is much similarity in registering 
disagreement to the question, since the figures are 47 per cent for students 
X and 45 per cent for students Y. 

Sixteen or 40 per cent of the students in School X, thought that foreign- 
ers were obnoxious because of their religious beliefs, whereas, only 2 or 5 
per cent of Y's students indicated agreement. Conversely, 24 or 60 per cent 
of X's students disagreed, while 95 per cent of Y's students disapproved the 
item. Obviously, Y's students register a more liberal attitude toward foreign- 
ers, at least they do not feel that they are abominable primarily because of 
their religious beliefs. At the same time, however, this difference in attitude 
may be inherent in the racial backgrounds of the respondents, since their 
ancestry may be traceable to foreign countries. It is probable, then, that 
more empathy may be shown by students Y, toward foreigners. On the other 
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hand, X's students may harbor prejudices toward foreigners because they 
feel that foreigners are often given superior citizenship advantages over 
them. For example, according to the press voicing the ан иде of at least 
some Negroes; resentment was expressed towards the United States’ very 
liberal acceptance and rehabilitation of the Hungarians during their recent 
crisis, 

Still in the realm of religion, a question is raised concerning the dangerous 
adventure that America would face in making international agreements with 
people whose religious beliefs conflict with those of her own. Fifty-five per 
cent of the students in School X agree while 45 per cent of them disagree 
that such international agreements under the conditions specified would be 
precarious. Only 23 per cent of the students in School Y, were affirmative, 
while 77 per cent were not in agreement. Also, 38 per cent of the students 
in School X thought it would be dangerous for the United States to guaran- 
tec by international agreement, religious freedom to every person in the 
world; only 28 per cent of Y's students agreed with this proposition in some 
form. Obviously, the figures of disagreement for Schools X and Y, in seria- 
tira are 62 per cent and 72 per cent. 

When the category of immigration is inspected, 58 per cent of the students 
in School X thought that immigrants should not be allowed to come into 
our country if they offered competition for our own workers. At least 30 
per cent of these students were strong or convincing in this position. It is 
noticed that only 30 per cent of Y's students thought that immigrants a 
be restricted here, Conversely, 42 per cent of the students in School X 4” 
70 per cent of Үз students indicated no objection to the idea. he 
ar бы, impium Sutin which it matod as proworldminded, D 
dan. mi A be E e controlled by an international em per 
cent of the students in School X, а ра А students 
agreed; also, the strongest di » agreed while 20 per cent o£ the n 
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d Population also disagreed with the ©! 
ever, more positive consideration was given to it by them е 
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mitting the immigration of foreign peoples to America even though their 
coming might lower her standards. Forty-two per cent of the students in 
School X agreed, while 57 per cent of them responded negatively. For School 
Y, 30 per cent of the students agreed, while 70 per cent of them did not con- 
cur with the statement. 

In the category of government, 37 per cent of the students in School X 
thought that it would be dangerous if every person had equal rights guaran- 
teed by an international charter, while 63 per cent of the students did not 
favor this statement. The responses for School Y, in percentages are iden- 
tical with those of School X. 

'Those who would favor a world government to guarantee the welfare of 
all nations irrespective to the rights of anyone are represented by 60 per cent 
of the students in School X and by 47 per cent of the students in School Y. 
The figures denoting disapproval for Schools X and Y, are in seriatim 40 
per cent and 52 per cent. 

Eighty-five per cent of the students in both Schools X and Y, would not 
advocate our country's participation in апу international organization which 
would require the sacrifice of national rights or freedom of action. Their 
convictions here seem to be strong. ЈЕ is also noticed that Item 4, a рго- 
worldminded statement under government, received strong opposition against 
the abolition of all national governments and the replacement of them with 
a central one. For Schools X and Y, 68 per cent and 90 per cent of the 
students disagreed with the idea. 

An examination of category of education discloses that 23 per cent and 
15 per cent of the students in Schools X and Y, think that America might 
be in error to encourage certain racial groups, assumedly outside of this 
country to become well educated for fear that such knowledge might be 
directed against her own interests or welfare. Disagreement to this item 
was indicated by 77 per cent of the students in School X and by 85 per cent 
of the students in School Y. Hence, for both student populations the atti- 
tude toward the education of racial groups outside of the United States seems 
unstinting. 

Fifty per cent of the students in School X thought that an international 
committee should have complete control over what is taught in history and 
in politics, while the other half did not concur. It is noticed that only 10 
per cent of the students in School Y agreed with the item while 90 per cent 
registered disagreement. It is highly probable that the qualification of com- 
plete or full control over what is taught in the specific subjects increased the 
disagreement of students to the item. 
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A similar issue which delegates responsibility to the school to teach the 
history of the whole world, rather than the history of our own country те 
ceived acceptance Ьу 87 рег cent and 70 per cent of thc students in Schools 
X and Y respectively. Disagreement in the same order was indicated by 13 
per cent and 30 per cent of these students. Consequently, there is evidence. 
that most of the students would like to understand the history of the whole: 
world. ; 

Another pro-item in education expressed the obligation of America to 
teach her children to uphold the welfare of all people everywhere even though 
it may work against the best interests of the country. Sixty-three per cent 
of the students in School X agreed, while 30 per cent of the students in 
School Y agreed. Obviously, 70 per cent of Y’s students did not concur 
with the item, while 37 per cent of X’s students did not agree with it. 

When Item 1 under patriotism is examined, it is disclosed that 63 per cent 
and 25 per cent of the students in Schools X and Y agree that our coun ry 
is probably no better than many others. Strong disagreement is registered 
by the students in School Y; in’ fact, 75 per cent of them disapproved the 
item, whereas, only 37 per cent of X’s students disapproved it. ‘Therefore 
it is logical to conclude that more of the students in School Y than those 
in School X feel that America is probably better than many other countries 

Forty-seven per cent and 15 per cent of the students in Schools X and | 
Y in seriatim, agreed that it would be better to be a citizen of the world 


than of any particular country. Only 53 per cent of the students in School 
X negated the item, while 85 per cent of es 
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Item 1 under race, expressed that race prejudice might be a good thing 
because it keeps many undesirable foreigners from coming into this country. 
Twelve per cent o5 the students in School X agreed with the statement, 
while 88 per cent of them did not accept it. It is also of interest to notice 
that while 40 per cent of the students in School Y agreed with the statement 
60 per cent registered disagreement. 


Eighty-eight per cent and 70 per cent of the students in Schools X and Y 
respectively, indicated that America's responsibility to people of other races 
cught to be as great as her responsibility to people of her own race. In this 
particular case, since Americans constitute many races, it is highly probable 
that the students thought of races outside of America. Obviously, the figures 
of disagreement were 12 per cent and 30 per cent in seriatim for Schools 


X and Y. 


Continuing with the issue of race, the students in both schools were unan- 
imous in terms of the per cents of agreement and disagreement to the fallacious 
suggestion that some races ought to be considered naturally less intelligent 
than their own. The agreements for students in Schools X and Y were both 
43 per cent. Fifty-seven per cent of the students in each school did not con- 
cur with the statement. Here again, it is assumed that the students thought 
of other races as compared with the White and Negro races, since they were 
the respondents. 


Responses to the socially inflammatory question of intermarriage received 
wide diversity of opinion. Forty-five per cent of the students in School X 
and 15 per cent of the students in School Y, indicated that it would be a 
good idea if all of the races were to intermarry until there was only one race 
in the world. The strongest opposition to the statement was shown by stu- 
dents in School У; 85 per cent of them disagreed with the statement, while 
55 per cent of the students in School X answered negatively. Hence, there 
is evidence in favor of the preservation of racial identity by both the Negro 
and White students. 

An inspection of the category of war revealed close similarity in the res- 
ponses of the students. Sixty and 58 per cent of the students in Schools X and 
Y thought that we would be willing to fight for our country without ques- 
tioning whether it is right or wrong. In the same order presented, 40 per 
cent and 42 per cent indicated disagreement. 

Again, there is conformity or unanimity in the responses of these students 
concerning America's participation in a total disarmament program. Fifty- 
seven per cent of the students in each of the institutions sampled, agreed 
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that America should refuse to cooperate in such a program even 

mations agreed to it. Py - 
m. чч of interest to notice the great similarity of responses to 
another pro-worldminded war item. "Thirty per cent and 27 per cent of the 
students in Schools X and Y agreed that an international police force should 
be the only group in the world allowed to have armaments. In the same 
order given 70 per cent and 73 per cent of each student groüp exhibited 
disapproval. 

The premise that war should never be justifiable even if it is the only way 
to protect our national rights received agreement by 48 per cent of the stu- 
dents in School X and by 17 per cent of the students in School Y. Obviously, 
serious disagreement is given to the statement by 83 per cent of Y's students 
and by 52 per cent of the students in School X, who would justify our par- 
ticipation in war. » 

In the realm of economics 82 per cent of the students in School X thought 
that an international trade committee should set all prices for exported. food 
and manufactured goods, while 50 per cent of the students in School Y ac- 
cepted the idea. In the same proportion the other half of Y's students showed 
disagreement. 

Thirty-two per cent and 25 per cent of the students in Schools X and Y 
respectively, concur with the idea that America should not cooperate in an 
international trade agreement which attempts to better world economic con- 
ditions at her expense. On the other hand, 68 per cent and 75 per cent of 
these students in the same order given, did not agree with the idea, hence the 
inference is that they would favor America’s cooperation in an international 
agreement even at her expense or disadvantage. 

A very liberal and humanitarian item expresses the idea that, if necessary; 
America should lower her economic standard of living to help other countries 
gain an equal standard for every person in the world. In seriatim 40 рег 
cent and 20 per cent of the students in Schools X and Y registered agree 
ment, while 60 per cent and 80 per cent of these students in the same ordef 
given, did not agree with the idea. j 

An examination of another issue under economics, disclosed that 75 ре? 
cent and 70 per cent of the students in Schools X and 
not be wise for America to agree that working condi 
organized under international control. 
in their agreement. 

The responses of the students sampled in terms of pro-worldmi d and 
anti-worldminded items are given in Table 2. It is сз that po o5 


Y concur that it would 
tions in all countries be 
Both groups of students are strong 
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score for pro-worldminded items for the students in School X is 54.50, while 
the mean score for students enrolled in School Y is 32.13. This difference 
is highly significan? statistically, since the "t" ratio is 4.27. For the anti- 
worldminded items, the students enrolled in School X attained a mean score 
of 45.25, while the students in School Y averaged 53.25. Here, again the 
difference is significant and at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 

TABLE 2 


Tue RESPONSES OF 80 ALABAMA COLLEGE STUDENTS TO SOCIAL ATTITUDE ITEMS 
ORGANIZED UNDER Two CATEGORIES 


School X School Y 
Range Range 
of Standard of Standard — "t" 
Pro-world- 
minded Items 30-88 54.50 14.0 8-68 32.13 12.5 4.27 
Anti-world- 
minded Items 19-70 45.25 13.2 25-84 53.25 11.5 2.96 
Кезррпзе То 
АП Items 71-124 99.50 12.0 34-152 89.63 21.0 2.59 


Obviously, both groups of students are found to have social attitudes, 
that is according to the instrument used, which are defined as worldminded. 
However, a closer scrutiny of the responses made to the pro-worldminded 
items by both college populations shows that more of the students in School 
X exhibit social attitudes which are characterized as worldminded. 

In two specific instances, there was much homogeneity in the responses of 
the students to pro-worldminded items, for example there was only a mar- 
ginal difference in the agreement that history of the whole world should be 
taught rather than the history of America. Another pro-worldminded item 
which yielded a fractional difference in the responses showed that almost 
three-fourths of the students did not concur with the idea that an international 
police force should be the only group in the world to have armaments. 

Table 3 presents the correlation coefficients between various subscale items 
of the, tests which are indicated in the responses of students. For School X, 
with three exceptions there are low positive and low negative correlations, 
showing slight and negligible correspondence between the items listed. The 
relationships ase almost negligible between education and government, gov- 
erninent and war, and government and economics. The relationships are 
negative for religion and government, and for race and education. For 
religion and race, patriotism and government, the relationship is definite but 
small, whereas, the correspondence between education and immigration is 
somewhat moderate. 
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TABLE 3 
Тик RELATIONSHIP ExisriNG BETWEEN. RESPONSES OF STUDENTS то SOME SUBSCALE ITEMS 
OF THE SOCIAL ATTITUDE SCALE 


[es 
Variables School X School Y 


Education уз. Government 124 .336 
Education уз. Race —.210 .137 
Education vs. Immigration 449 , 442 
Religion vs. Government —.95 .338 
Religion vs. Race .354 491 
Government уз. War .090 .313 
Government vs. Economics .168 „315 
Government vs. Patriotism .285 .230 


For School Y, the coefficients of correlation are low and positive for the 
most part, but higher than those shown for students in School X. There is. 
small relationship between education and government, religion and govern- 
ment, government and war, government and economics, and patriotism and 
government. There is negligible relationship between education and гасе 


and moderate correspondence between religion and race and immigration 
and education. 


Е. CONCLUSIONS 


1. A little over 50 per cent of each group of students would give our 
country the right to prohibit certain religious and social groups from enter- 
ing to establish residence. Here, the responses of both groups of students | 
are quite similar; there is no marked difference in the expressed social atti- 
tudes. However, in terms of numbers, 6 students in School X strongly dis- 
agreed with the item as stated. ; 

2. Forty per cent of the students in School X agreed that foreigners 
were obnoxious because of their religious beliefs, while only 5 per cent of 
Үз students indicated that they would repudiate foreigners because of their 
religious faith. Here, it seems that the Y students are more tolerant toward 
religious freedom or towards foreigners, who in all probability are some of 
their own ancestors. The X students show less liberality or desirable social 
attitude in this particular instance. 

3. Over one half of the students in Se 
dangerous for America to make internat 
different religious faiths, 

4. The majority of t 


hool X thought that it would be 
T ional agreements with peoplé of | 
while 23 per cent of Y's students thought so. 

he students in both groups thought that it would be. 
ed States to guarantee by international agreement 
ету person in the world. A larger number of X's 
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students concurred with the statement than the Y students. Here again, 
the students in School Y seem to be consistent in their favorable attitude 
towards the religious freedom of foreigners. 

5. The students in School Y were more liberal in their attitude towards 
permitting the immigration of foreigners in spite of the fact that they might 
offer economic competition. 

6. The’attitude of the students in School X was more favorable towards 
an international organization to control immigration, than the Y students 
who expressed strong disagreement. The item is rated as pro-worldminded 
and hence, throws its weight positively for the students in School X. 


7. The majority of the students in School X agree that foreigners should 
have the freedom to live anywhere in the world they choose to. Fifty per 
cent of the students in School Y would also agree to this freedom of resi- 
dence. 

8. 'The students in School X seem to be more pro-worldminded than the 
students in School Y in favoring the immigration of foreigners, even though 
they might lower American standards; 43 per cent of them agreed, while 57 
per cent did not agree. It is noticed that their attitude here is a little more 
favorable toward foreigners than is indicated previously in similar situa- 
tions. Only 30 per cent of the students in School Y agreed, while 70 per 
cent did not concur at all with the statement. 

9. Sixty-two per cent of the students in both Schools lean toward the 
possession of equal rights of every person guaranteed by an international 
charter. 4 

10. The students in School X react more favorably or affirmatively to а 
pro-worldminded item under the caption of government, which would guar- 
antee the welfare of all nations irrespective to the rights of anyone. 

11. 'The students in both Schools were unanimous in their indication 
that America should not participate in any international organization which 
would require the sacrifice of national rights and freedom of action. Eighty- 
five per cent of each student population registered this feeling. "There was 
also strong opposition to the abolition of all national governments and the 
replacement of them with a central one. The rejection was stronger for 
School Y, since 90 per cent of these students disagreed with the proposition. 
Sixty-eight per cent of the students in School X disagreed with the premise. 

12. There seems to be less objection to encouraging certain racial groups 
to become better educated by the students in School Y than by those in School 
X. However, both groups exhibit a high degree of liberality here, since 7 
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per cent of X's students and 85 per cent of Y's students would offer по 
objection to the education of racial groups in other countries. d 

13. Nearly all of the students in School Y did not agree to the idea of 
an international committee which would exercise full control over what is 
taught in history and in politics, whereas, 50 per cent of X's students уеге 
more inclined toward a worldminded view, since this item is rated as pro 
worldminded. However, it is highly probable that an increased number of | 
affirmative responses would have resulted if the power of the committee were 
limited to supervisory or advisory status. 

14. Seventeen per cent more of the students in School X, than in School 
У agreed that the history of the whole world should be taught rather than. 
the history of our own country. The majority of the students in both groups 
concurred with this statement. These responses were represented by 87 per 
cent and 70 per cent of the students in seriatim in Schools X and Y. 

15. Sixty-three per cent of the students in School X as compared with 30 
per cent of those in School Y, thought that America should teach her, chil 
dren to uphold the welfare of people everywhere even though it might work. 
against the best interest of our country. j 

16. More of the students in School Y and less of the students in School | 
X felt that America was probably better than many other countries. These 
figures were 37 per cent and 75 per cent for Schools X and Y. 

17. Almost one half of the students in School X thought that it would | 
be better to be a citizen of the world than of any particular country. Eighty- 
five per cent of Y's students did not agree with this world status citizenshi 


Here, again the advantage in terms of pro-worldmindedness favors students 
School X. 
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item. lt is surprising that even 12 per cent of this population would register 
the slightest inclination towards any form of race prejudice. However, in 
terms of degrees of ugreement, X's students, as a whole, strongly disapproved 
of race prejudice. 

21. The majority of the students in both colleges agreed that America's 
responsibility to people of other races ought to be as great as that to her own 
people or td the races which constitute the population of America. This is 
another pro-worldminded item and the students in School X have a margin 
of 18 per cent in agreement over the students in School Y. These figures were 
in seriatim, 85 per cent and 70 per cent for the two colleges. 

22. Over 50 per cent of the students in both groups did not think that 
some races ought to be considered naturally less intelligent than their own 
race, in this particular case, the white students thought in terms of the white 
race with respect to other races. It is also logical to assume that the Negro 
students followed a similar pattern of thought, that is, they also compared 
themselves with other races. Conversely, 43 per cent of the students in 
each School accepted the suggestion that some races are naturally less in- 
telligent than the Negro and white races. In this particular case, it is of 
interest to observe that the two different races of students were unanimous 
in their responses. 

23. A pro-worldminded item which suggested that it would be a good 
idea if all of the races were to intermarry until there was only one race in 
the world, received disagreement from 85 per cent of the students in School 
Y and from 55 per cent of the students in School X. It is also observed that 
73 per cent of Y's students strongly disagreed. It is apparent that more of 
the students in School Y would prefer retaining their racial identity. 

24. Over half of the students in each School would agree to fight for 
America without raising a question of whether in doing so, it is right or 
wrong. 

25. A little over 50 per cent of the students in both institutions agreed to 
the statement that America should refuse to cooperate in a total program of 
disarmament even if some other nations agree to it. 

26. Seventy-three and 70 per cent of the students in Schools X and 
Y rejected the idea that an international police force should be the only 
group in the world to have armaments, A difference of 3 points is too delicate 
to determine which of the two groups is more pro-worldminded here. 

27. Forty-eight per cent of the students in School X thought that war 
should never, be justifiable even though America's national rights were in 
jeopardy; 83 per cent of the students in School Y and 52 per cent of the 
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students in School X would justify America's participation in war irrespec- 
tive of her reasons for engaging in combat. 

28. Eighty-two per cent of the students in School X accepted the idea 
of having an international trade committee to set all prices for exported 
food and manufactured goods, while only 50 per cent of the students in School 
Y accepted the item. This too, is a pro-worldminded item and the rating 
is advantageous for the X group. É 

29. Sixty-eight per cent and 75 per cent of the students in Schools X and 
Y agree with the idea that America should cooperate in an international 
trade agreement in an effort to improve world economic conditions even at 
her own expense. 

30. Forty per cent of the students in School X would agree to America 
lowering her economic standards of living in order that every person in the 
world might have an equal standard; only 20 per cent of the students in 
School Y would accept this broad, humanitarian goal. In terms of pro-world- 
minded items, the advantage is for the X group. г 

31. Seventy-five and 70 per cent of the students in Schools X and Y 
concur that it would not be wise for America to agree that working condi- 
tions in all countries be organized under international control. It is observed 
that agreement is strong for both groups against the international organiza- 
tion of labor. 

32. Obviously, both populations of college students have social attitudes 
which are characterized as worldminded, but a larger per cent of the stu- 
dents in School X react or agree more favorably to the pro-worldminded 
items than the students in School Y. For example, a more liberal attitude 
is expressed by the X students towards: (а) permitting an international or- 
ganization to control immigration, (5) giving foreigners the freedom to live 
ШЕ И 
placing them with a central ойс (е) $ клан government and Та 
to exercise control over what is iih it (ugue z ess M w 3 
American children to uphold the Lor of ed e ME le 
and respecting the rights of other ZAR К Sach, MK e a 
White races, (4) permitting an intern s Moni P the МЕДА s 
NU hola a ional trade committee to set prices 

exported food an manufactured goods, (i) lowerin i ds 
of living in order to provide equal | g economic ШШШ 
qual standards for every person and, (j) think 


ing that it would be better to b iti É 
In о be a citizen of the world than of any particular 


33. 


But for a few exceptions the relationship between the забата items 
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of the test were low positive, and low negative ones, indicating small, and in 
some instances, negligible correspondence between the items specified. For 
Schools X and Y, there was moderate correspondence between education 
and immigration, since these coefficients of correlation were .449 and .442 
respectively. Also, for School Y, moderate relationship existed between re- 
ligion and race; this “т” was .491. For School X the “r” for religion and 
race was .354, which can be interpreted as small. For School Y, the lowest 


r" of .137 was found between education and race, interestingly enough, the 
same item for School X yielded a negative coefficient correlation of .210. 
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A STUDY OF AN "ASSEMBLY EFFECT" IN SMALL GROUP 
TASK PERFORMANCE* 


Institute ој Applied Rxperimental Psychology, Tufts University; and the Fels Group 
Dynamics Center, University of Delaware 


Tuornton B. Rosy AND Joun T. LANzETTA! 


А. PROBLEM 


In a recent study Rosenberg, et al. (8) found support for an “assembly 
effect" in small group task performance. The assembly effect refers to the 
variance in group performance scores which may be attributed to the pattern 
of individual skills, traits, etc., within the group; an effect over and above 
the contribution attributable to each individual considered separately. In 
other terms, ап "assembly effect" is evidenced only if there are appreciable 
interaction effects (in the statistical sense) among the contributions of team 
members. If “good” group members are equally effective in any group, and 
poor group members are always ineffective, the problem of selection of effective 
group members remains, but the effectiveness of groups will be directly pre- 
dictable from knowledge of the effectiveness of the component members. If, 
on the other hand, some persons work better with some team-mates than 
with others it may be possible to “up-grade” individual contributions by 
appropriate group assignment. This is an especially critical consideration 
in military and industrial situations in which fixed pools of individuals must 
all be used to form working subgroups. 

Although still relatively scant, recent research directed to an analysis of the 
patterns of individual characteristics which relate to group performance has 
exhibited an encouraging variety of approaches (3, 5, 11, 12). Especially 
noteworthy are the studies of Fiedler (2) and Schutz (9) both using rather 
specialized personality measures. In general, however, research on this 
problem has not been concerned with the possible interactions among individual 
attributes that would suggest the most effective use of all potential group 
members in a pool. Rather the studies have focussed on demonstrating 
differences between groups composed of individuals selected on the basis of 
rather exacting criteria, On both theoretical and practical grounds it seems 
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important to determine whether, given a specified sample of Ss, some combi- 
nations of 55 from this pool perform more effectively than other combinations. 
The above mentioned study by Rosenberg, Erlick, and Berkowitz (8) is 
the only report in the literature that contains direct evidence of an assembly 
effect as the term is here employed. These investigators found that the 
variance in group performance scores obtained when persons were system- 
atically reassembled so that each individual worked with a number of different 
co-workers, could not be accounted for solely by isolated individual effects. 
'They concluded that the group performance scores were a function of the 
pattern of individual skills, traits, etc., within the group, as well as the indi- 
vidual contribution of each person to the group product, ie., an assembly 
effect. The present study is an attempt to extend these findings to a different 
task situation. The problem solving task utilized in the present study differs 
from the modified ball and spiral task used by Rosenberg et al. in two im- 
portant respects. Whereas the ball and spiral is essentially a motor skill 
task the present task presents primarily a cognitive problem. One might expect 
individual motor skill to be relatively more impervious to influence by co- 
workers behavior than intellectual functioning and, thus, would predict a 
larger “assembly effect” on a cognitive task. In addition, the present task 
provides a better opportunity to measure the contribution of each individual 
to the group product, and thus, permits an assessment of how such contri- 
butions vary with changes in group membership. It is in terms of such data, 
on behavioral variability due to group composition, that one may hope to 
isolate the variables contributing to an “assembly effect.” ~ 


B. PROCEDURE 
1. Apparatus and Task 


The apparatus and task are described fully in a previous paper (6). The 
apparatus consists of three test boxes connected by flexible cables to a control 
console. On the face of each test box there are three colored signal lights 
and a push button. The three signal lights are arranged in a triangle with 
red at the apex, white at the right corner, and green at the left corner; only 
one of these lights is energized on each test unit at a given time. The circuity 
is so arranged that operating a push button on a test box changes the position 
of the energized lights on one or more of the three test unitc by advancing it 
clockwise about the triangle, e.g., green to red to white to green, etc. Various 
maps, or governing relationships between the push-buttons and display lights 
could be set in by the experimenter at the control console. 

A typical problem, and its solution, are shown schematically in Figure 1. 
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In this problem it is required to change the display from the initial setting 
(indicated by Ф'5) to one in which the red light at the apex of the triangle 
is lit on all three test units. It is necessary for a subject (or subjects) to 
determine which test unit displays are affected by each push button and then 
to execute the correct combination of button operations to achieve the target 
setting. In the illustrative problem each push button advances the displays 
on the two alien test units and it is necessary to operate the button on test 
Unit 3 once and the button on test Unit 1 twice in order to solve the problem. 
"These operations can be performed in any order but an incorrect move, such 
as pushing the button on test Unit 2, requires two extra moves. 

When the predesignated target setting is reached a buzzer sounds for five 
seconds, then the display lights are all extinguished briefly and a new initial 
setting is presented automatically. In addition to varying the initial settings 
from trial to trial, the map, or functional relationships between push buttons 
and displays, could be manipulated at the control console. In the present 
study, maps were held constant in the individual testing sessions but were 
systematically varied in the group testing sessions described below. Eight 
maps, selected to represent a wide range of difficulty, were used. "These are 
shown in Figure 2, where an x entry in the second row and third column of 
a matrix, for example, indicates that a push button on test Unit 2 advances 
the light on test Unit 3. 

Under conditions of individual administration, the three test units were 
placed together on a table in a small test booth so that the $ had simultaneous 
access to all displays and controls. For purposes of group testing, each unit 
was placed in a separate booth where it could be observed and operated bY 
only one 8. Thus any coordinated performance in the group situation required 
that each group member inform the others on the status of his display as well 
as any control actions. All information bearing on the position of the displays 
and the operation of the push buttons was exchanged over a standard air- 
craft interphone circuit, and was tape recorded for subsequent analysis. 

It is apparent that the cognitive requirements of the task are relativelY 
simple. S(s) must determine “which” buttons affect “which” displays 
(discover the map) and must note the extent and direction of movement 9 
the signal lights when a button is pressed. From this information alone it 
is possible to determine the minimum sequence of responses required to moV* 
from any initial setting to the target setting. When more than two ог three 
x one are necessary to achieve the target setting, however, the “cognitive 
strain involved in working out the correct sequence is excessive and most 55 
attempt to partition the problem. That is, they “learn” the correct respons? , 


Map Designation ights 
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FIGURE 2 


AND GROUP PERFORMANCE SESSIONS 
the button on the unit numbered on 
for Map B, Button 1 


Maps USED IN THE INDIVIDUAL 

An X entry indicates that, when depressed, 
the left advanced the light in the box numbered above, e.g, 
advances the light on Units 1 and 2. 
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sequence from some intermediate settings (one or two steps removed from 
target) first, and then attempt to achieve these intermediate settings by appli- 
cation of the "principles." Of course, even the simple minimum requirements 
for effective performance, i.e., discovering the “map” and the extent and 
direction of movement of the signal lights, are much more difficult when the 
test units are physically separated with a different individual assigned to each 
unit. Under these conditions, in addition to the presumably greater difficulty 
of recognizing display-control relationships when the information is not 
directly available, is imposed a critical communication requirement. 

The instructions to Ss were essentially the same in the individual and 
group testing conditions. They were told that the objective of the task was 
to change the display on the three test units from the initial settings to a 
constant target setting in which all three units were on the red position. 
They were further told that each push button would have a constant effect 
on the displays within a single trial but were, of course, not told what the 
effect would be. Finally, the instructions were deliberately noncommittal 
with respect to the relative emphasis on speed and accuracy of solution. Ss 
were asked to solve the problems as fast, and with as few errors, as possible. 


2. Subjects and Administration? 


Ss were airmen in the first few weeks of basic training at Lackland Air 
Force Base? Three sets of nine Ss each were used in the three replications 
of the basic design described below. 

Each of the nine subjects to be run on a given day was first given the task 
as an individual problem. That is, the subject was shown all three test boxes 
and asked to get the display lights all red. A single “тар” (Map B in 
Figure 2) was used for all individual testing. 

On the basis of total error scores for 11 trials, Ss were placed in one of 
three “proficiency” levels: Level 1 contained the three Ss with lowest total 
errors; Level 2 contained the three middle Ss; and Level 3 contained the 
three poorest Ss. Within each level, Ss were randomly designated 4, B, or C. 
The Ss were then run in three different groups on three sessions as indicated 
in Table 1. The points to be noted in this table are that each group contains 
a “I-level,” a “2-level,” and a “3-level” individual, that all persons іл 


2 Acknowledgement is made for the abl i d i 

Y ner 1 : е assistance of Mr. Edward Amberg both i” 
capiant administration and in the statistical analyses herein Bie m 

d It ui necessary to substitute two permanent party personnel in Replications 1 

and 2 (below) because the quota of nine Ss was not met. The permanent party airme? 


had seen the apparatus casually but were psych i i i 
the purpose of the experiment. вето вичу exi aud dt a 
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a group are equated for prior task experience, and that no two persons work 
together more than once. 


9 TABLE 1 
COMPOSITION AND ORDERING OF EXPERIMENTAL Groups®:> 


Session 1 
Group I Ay А, As 
Group, П Bi Ву B 
Group III e с с 
Session 2 
Group IV А Ba C3 
Group V Аг Ва с, 
Group VI Ag B, С; 
Session 3 
Group VII А; Ва Cy 
Group VIII As B, e 
Group IX As Bo С 


а Ss are designated by letters which are entirely arbitrary. Number subscripts refer 
to aptitude levels based on performance of the task as individuals. 
b Three sets of nine Ss each were used in three replications of this basic design. 


Each group had seven trials and on each trial a different “map” was pre- 
sented. The order of map presentation was random and predetermined. 
The maps used were the numerically designated maps in Figure 2. 


C. RESULTS 


Since the orientation instructions given the subjects were deliberately non- 
committal with respect to the relative emphasis on speed and accuracy of 
solutions, time and error score results will be presented in parallel fashion. 
Time scores are measured by the time between presentation of an initial 
configuration of the test lights and the solution of that particular problem 
—i.e., the achievement of all three lights on red. Error scores are simply the 
total number of punches required to achieve three red lights. 

Both time and error scores for single trials were positively skewed, there- 
fore their log transforms were used for all analyses. Table 2 shows the 
means "and medians for these scores before and after transformation. The 
transformed scores are clearly satisfactory with regard to symmetry, or lack of 
skewness, and inspection of the grouped frequency data showed that kurtosis 
also approaches погта у. Totals for seven or 11 trials are approximately 
normally distributed for either raw or transformed data but all results are 
based on the totals of the transformed single trial scores.* 


4 The correlation between time and error scores is 45 for individuals and .42 for 
groups (both values being significant at the 5 per cent level). Combinations of 
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TABLE 2 
Comparison or MEANS AND MEDIANS FOR RAW Time AND Error DATA AND FOR LoG 
‘TRANSFORMS 
== 
Казу Transformed 
M Md M 
A. Time scores 
Individual 22.5 14.8 115.4 114.0 
(N = 297) ‹ 
В. Еггог зсогез 
Individual 16.6 10.4 105.1 103.8 
(М = 297) 
C. Error scores 
Group 11.6 9.1 94.1 95.0 
(N — 189) 
D. Time scores 
Group 57.84 45.8 163.1 165.8 
(N — 189) 


1. Reliability of Individual and Group Scores 


Table 3 presents the analysis of variance of individual scores used for 
initial classification. Both time and error totals for individuals are significant 
as compared with their trial-to-trial variance and the corresponding relia- 


TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TRANSFORMED TIME AND ERROR SCORES FOR INDIVIDUALS 


Mean Square? 


Source _ df Time Error 
1. Individuals 26 6,050** 3,408** 
1а Replications (2) 606 9,112 
1b Individuals w/in replications (24) 6,503 2,933 
2. Trials 10 1,629 1,304 
3. Individuals X trials 260 1,120 1,219 
3a Replications X trials (20) 1,820* 2,786** 
3b W/in replications X trials (240) 1,062 1,089 
Ty, (individuals) "84. 63 


а Mean squares for 1 and 2 are tested against 3. Mean squares for 1а are tested 


кен 1b x mean squares for 3a are tested against 3b. Hoyt reliabilities are based 
on — 3b. 


1b 


* Significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
** Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 


bilities are estimated at .84 and .63 respectively. Thus the initial classification 


of individuals on the basis of error scores probably reflected real differences 
in individual abilities. 


me mucha] did not greatly increase the magnitude of other relationships 
сеа е analysis. Since such. composite scores would pfeclude certain 
erpretations that are of interest they were not extensively explored. 
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As Table 4 shows, total group time scores are reliable as compared with 
their trial-to-trial variation but to a lower degree than are individual scores. 
However, error scotes do not differentiate reliably among groups. This may be 
attributed to several factors: first, there are only seven trials as opposed to 
11 trials in the individual case. Second, in the case of the groups each trial 


. ТАВГЕ + 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 'TRANSFORMED 'TIME AND ERROR SCORES FOR GROUPS 


Mean squares 


Source df Типе Error F-ratio 
1. Groups 26 1832.2* 1521.1 1/2b 
1a Replications 2 497.8 4325.8 1a/ (1c4-1d) 
1b Sessions 2 374.4 977.8 1b/(1c4-1d) 
1с Replications x 4 1010.7 279.7 1c/1d 
sessions 
1d Within replications 18 2325.1 1545.7 
and sessions 
2. Within groups 162 
2a Conditions 48 1406.0 1265.0 2a/2b 
2а1) Trials? 6 1383.6 743.8 221/(2а3 + 2b) 
2a2) Maps? 6 4051.6** 3207.3** 2a2/(2a3 + 2b) 
223) Trials X maps? 36 968.7 1028.1 2a3/ (2b) 
2b Within conditions 108 1105.5 1027.4 


а These mean squares are estimates based on fitted constants (3). 
* Significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
** Significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 


used a different map so that learning specific to a map does not enter into the 
reliability estimates for group scores. Third, the pooling of nine individuals 
into three groups within a given replication and session probably results in 
a comparative restriction of range.? 


2. Individual Differences, Assembly, and Session Effects 


The 26 degrees. of freedom for groups in Table + can now be broken down 
in a somewhat more illuminating fashion. Within each replication, there 


are eight degrees of freedom for groups and these can be partitioned into six 
SS 

5 From the standpoint of methodology, it is of interest to examine variations 
within groups due to trial effects (i.e., the ordinal number of problem presentation) 
and map effects (due to differential relationships between buttons punched and 
lights affected).»Since the order of map presentation was randomized over trials, it 
was necessary to adjust for non-orthogonality by solving appropriate least-squares 
equations (4). For both time and error scores, these adjusted mean squares suggest 
that map effects predominate over trial effects and inspection of the latter shows no 
appreciable linear trend. Hence it may be concluded that within-sessions learning is 
very slight for this task and that no general procedure for attacking unfamiliar maps 
is mastered by the groups. The specific «difficulty-levels" of the maps are not readily 


interpretable and will not be further discussed. 
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degrees of freedom for individual differences and two degrees of freedom 
for joint assembly and session effects. Аз an example, it may be seen from 
Table 1 that each “Level 1” person (i.e., ау, bı, or са) is'used once and only 
once in each session and no Level 1 person is used with another Level 1 
person. Hence there are two degrees of freedom associated with differences 
among the three Level 1 persons within each replication. Similarly, there 
are two degrees of freedom associated with Level 2 and with Lével 3 indi- 
viduals within each replication. The other two degrees of freedom within 
a replication are associated with session effects and assembly effects—i.e, 
possible interactions between individual contributions. 


TABLE 5 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE ОР GROUP SCORES IN TERMS OF GROUP COMPOSITION 


Mean squares 


Source df Time Error 
Level 1 6 2139.9 1213.7 
Level 2 6 2010.4 3200.6** 
Level 3 6 4729.9** 222.9 
Sessions and assembly 6 798.6 5124 
Within groups and conditions 108 1105.5 1027.4 


** Significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 


‘Table 5 contains mean squares attributable to individuals at each profi- 
ciency level, pooled for the three replications and the residual mean squares 
similarly pooled. The error term “within groups and conditions" is taken 
directly from Table 4. Several results are apparent. First, a very large 
proportion of the total variance in group performance is accounted for by 
considering the particular individuals composing each group. On the other 
hand, an insignificant portion of the scores variance is contributed by statistical 
interactions among individual group members and by increasing task expe- 
rience. The differences between mean squares for various levels on time and 
error scores are not consistent enough over replications to warrant special 
interpretation. 

The finding that individual differences account for so much of thé score 
variance is rather surprising in view of the fact that groups were deliberately 
пе for total task "talent"—that is, each group contained one individual 
E diction aede nee e eoi E 
differences, or there are individual chara ү a ar Nr. Ee 
differ cteristics not measured by the initial 
individual task performance which influence group scores. 


To test for the former possibility, correlations were run between the sums 
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of individual time and error scores of the persons making up each group and 
the resulting group scores. The correlation between total individual and group 
time scores is .29 (not significant) and the correlation between total individual 
and group error scores is .48 (significant at the 5 per cent level). These corre- 
lations are clearly not high enough to account for more than a fraction of the 
reliable group variance. "The conclusion from this result, namely, that there 
are strong individual factors other than task proficiency that influence per- 
formance, is examined in the following sections. 


3. Communication Indices 


As noted in the procedure section, complete tape recordings were obtained 
of communications in each group session. For each group, a 10-minute sample 
of these communications at the beginning of each session was selected. for 
analysis. Two scorers working independently obtained frequency counts for 
each individual in the following categories: 


a. Volunteered information. All unsolicited reports by group members 
as to the current condition of their displays. 

b. Responses to requests. Reports as to the condition of display lights 
in direct response to requests from other group members. 

c. Requests for information. 

d. Orders. Direct commands to punch the control buttons. 

e. Response to orders. Statements indicating compliance with orders. 

f. Suggestions. Statements about what procedures the group should 
follow, as well as relatively non-directive commands. 

4. Miscellaneous. All other communications. 


The average of the two scorers’ tallies was used as the true score. These 
frequencies were then combined in several ways to arrive at certain indices. 


1. The sum of all communications was computed across categories for 
each person in a group. 

2. The total of “volunteered information” and “responses to requests” 
was obtained for each individual. This was assumed to be a measure of total 
orientation information. 

3. The ratio of “volunteered information” to “responses to requests" was 
computed (fdr group totals only). This was a measure of the degree to which 
groups organized some relatively automatic means of transmitting information. 

4. The percentage of all “requests for information” plus "orders" plus 
“suggestions” contributed by individual group members was computed. It 


was assumed that the percentage of all such communications contributed by 
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a single group member would be a fairly direct measure of the status of that 
group member. This was used in several ways to compute group scores. 

5. The percentages obtained in 4 were correlated, within each group, 
with the individual scores obtained in the classification trials. Separate corre- 
lations were obtained for time and error scores. A high correlation for a 
particular group indicates that the most "proficient" group member also 
enjoyed the highest status while a negative correlation indicated аг inversion 
of task proficiency and status. The obtained index is referred to as “status 
congruence." 

6. 'The variance of the three percentage scores obtained in 4 was com- 
puted as a measure of status differentiation. High variance indicated large 
discrepancies between the relative authority of various group members. 

Inspection of the resulting indices indicated that their distributions were 
not seriously non-normal and no transformations have been applied. 


4. Individual Consistency 


Each individual in the experiment performed in three different groups with 
an entirely new set of collaborators in each case. The first set of results in 
the communication indices concerns the extent to which the two indices of 
individual behavior (Indices 2 and 5) were uniform from group to group. 
This was investigated by an analysis of variance similar to that used above 
except that, in this case, an individual was assigned his actual attained score (e.g., 
total amount of communication) rather than an over-all group score. Analyses 
were computed separately for each replication and the sums of squares, which 
are homogeneous, were pooled for the three replications. Total talk by indi- 
viduals is not uniform from group to group. The estimated reliability is .26 
and the associated F is not significant. An individual’s status index, however, 
is very consistent. The estimated reliability is .60 and the associated F is 
highly significant. There is, incidentally, no appreciable tendency for "status 
level" to be related to original classification in terms of proficiency—i.e., 
Level 3 persons enjoy high status as frequently as do Level 1 persons. 


5. Group Communication Indices and Performance 


Since the foregoing results demonstrate some consistency in the behavior 
or function of individuals in various groups as inferred from ifdividual com- 
munication indices, it is of interest to determine how related group indices are 
tied in with performance. Four indices were selected for analysis: total com- 
munications ; the volunteering index; the two status congruence indices (based 
on time and error scores for individuals) ; and the dispersion index. Table 6 
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shows the correlation between each of these indices and the group time and 
error totals across all three replications.* 
у 


TABLE 6 
Rrnaríws Brerwrrw Communication Писка axe Two Cuna oF 
Gaour Ректожманск 
Time Kern 
1. Total talk a > 
2. Volunteering — 32 ^ 
3. Status congruence (time) —оз — 3700 
4. Status congruence (error) — 4e — 10 
$. Authority dispersion —10 


* Significant at the 10 per cent level of confidence. 

ee Significant at the $ per cent level of confidence. 

“Total talk" is associated with larger time scores and unrelated to error 
as might be expected on the assumption that only certain categories of com- 
munication contribute to task efficiency. A tendency to volunteer information 
is related to lower time scores and, again, unrelated to error. Thus the 
advantage of a volunteering procedure in this task’ appears to lie solely in 
the fact that it eliminates the need for soliciting information and hence speeds 
up performance. 

The third set of relationships is between the “status congruence” indices 
and performance. The reversal in relationships—i.e., the fact that the “time” 
congruence index correlates with group error and vice versa—cannot be read- 
ily explained. However, the gencral inference from these relationships is clear ; 
groups are most effective when the individuals who have special task com- 
petence take positions of authority. 

The dispersion index, finally, is unrelated to performance. There is по 
evidence, in other words, that cither highly “centralized” groups ог more 
laissez-faire groups are consistently superior on this task. 


D. Discussion 


In contrast to the Rosenberg, et al. study (8), no evidence of an "assembly 
efiect is obtained in the present experiment. Only a small (and not sig- 


6 Replication differences (and associated Af) have not been removed from these 

i i the corr n 
correlations an within-replications correlations which were — . The 
10 per cent level of significance is a 


f thi dy. 1 
A T pucri task investigated by the authors (7), volunteering appears to bave 


additional advantages. In the cited task, persons don't always know 


information is available, or when information changes have occurred, 
in the present task, of course, е when displays are changed. 
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nificant) portion of the variance in group performance scores can be attributed 
to the Pattern of individual skills, traits, etc., within the group; most of the 
variance is accounted for by individual differences. However, the relatively 
low correlations between individual proficiency measures and group рег- 
formance criteria indicates that individual (or average group) task aptitude, 
though important, is not the sole contributing variable.® 

More critical is a complex of "traits" represented by the intersection of 
individual proficiency and social interaction behavior. When individual task 
aptitude is accompanied by status striving, in the sense of attempting to 
control the decisions of the group, so that the emerging status structure is 
congruent with ability differentials, group performance is facilitated. The 
extent to which the high aptitude individuals were accorded, or were allowed 
to pre-empt, high influence positions was related to group effectiveness. 

This finding, by pointing to influence status as a potential critical variable 
of an assembly effect, suggests a possible basis for the discrepency between the 
present results and those obtained by Rosenberg ef al. It is reasonable to 
assume that an individual’s task proficiency, though probably specific to a 
class of tasks, is less affected by changes in group membership than his poten- 
tial for influencing group decisions. If so the extent of congruence between 
individual proficiency and influence status would be dependent on the compo- 
sition of the group if conditions facilitating changes in relative influence 
Status are present. 

One such facilitating condition may be group member awareness of indi- 
vidual differences in ability. When group members are unknown to each other 
“recognition” of differences in ability becomes dependent on the nature and 
kind of feedback available on the consequences of actions suggested by various 
of the group members. In contrast to the present study the Rosenberg et al. 
investigation provided for face-to-face interaction and used a task where the 
consequences of an action were immediately evident. Information on the 
relative contributions of different group members was thus more available and 
less ambiguous in their study. This, in turn, may have produced less stability 
in influence status and consequently an assembly effect. It is apparent that 
further studies which systematically explore the conditions of interaction and 
the nature of the task (especially the extent to which action consequences are 


immediately evident), are required in order to specify the variables which 
determine the extent of an assembly effect. 


8 Presumably individual (or ауега 
prominent role if allowed to freel: 
to control on this variable whe 


ge group) task aptitude would play a more 
ly vary. In the present experiment an effort was made 
n composing the group. 
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To turn briefly to a more general consideration of the results, they suggest 
the fruitfulness of interpreting group performance in terms of two sorts of 
explanatory уагіађеѕ. Composition factors, on the one hand, are those prop- 
erties of individuals which tend to remain constant as an individual transfers 
from one group to another and which are related to group indices in ewentially 
additive fashion. Such factors in the present study are individual task 
aptitude and amount of "talk." Organization factors, on the other hand, 
may be related to individual propensities but are more difficult to derive 
from them by simple linear prediction. That is, they аге associated with 
relatively complex relationships among individual measures ог between indi- 
vidual attributes and certain task characteristics. Such measures in the present 
study might be the volunteering index or the even more complex “status 
congruence” indices.” 

The comparative importance of organization factors in the present study 
is undoubtedly due to an experimental design which attempted to equate 
groups for individual task aptitude. It seems likely that, had the groups been 
made up without regard to individual proficiency, there would have been 
considerably greater variance in group performance scores and that this 
additional variance would be largely attributable to the composition factor 
of task proficiency. The present study, on the other hand, emphasizes the 
importance of efficient utilization of talent or ability through organization 
and procedure. 

It seems quite likely that a distinction between composition and organization 
factors might have important practical consequences for the rational assembly 
of groups. Composition factors lend themselves to pre-assembly measurement 
and to incorporation in @ priori formulae. For example, it might be determined 
that all groups assembled for a certain task required a certain average level 
of skill as measured by aptitude tests or job experience. Organization factors, 
on the other hand, are less amenable to this treatment and it may well be 
that these can only be taken into account by “self-selection” techniques, с, 
(5). For this purpose, potential team mates would be brought together 
briefly in simulated work situations and permitted to choose their best work 
partners as a result of these contacts. Assembly would thus become a two- 


> 1 

9 This i what akin to the distinction made between properties and parameters 
of на porcum (cf. Trimmer (10)). Properties are direct Persio attributes 
while parameters are combinations of properties. This analogy can extended 
the notion of “parametric forcing." In а social group, ee is we - change 
organization factors by fiat (е.Е., designating а leader) without altering position 
in any way. 
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stage process in order to best utilize these two different classes of assembly 
factors. 

Several negative results of this study require comment. ¢ There is virtually 
no evidence of performance acquisition either within a session or between 
sessions. Informal observation suggested that this might be due to the tendency 
for groups to adopt "false hypotheses” which perseverate across the constantly 
changing conditions and counterbalance positive learning that may occur 
within sessions. Between sessions, the reshuffing of group membership 
prevented the groups from establishing regular and efficient procedures. 
It might be noted, incidentally, that group improvement has occurred in 
companion studies using this task in which conditions have remained more 
uniform. 
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THE INFLUENCE UPON JUDGMENT OF THE APPARENT 
DISCREPANCY BETWEEN SELF AND OTHERS* 


Defartatat of Psychology, University of California, Berkeley 


Reap D. TuppENHAM!' 


> 
A. PROBLEM 

The present paper is one of a series exploring the psychological nature 
of yielding to a group norm by modifying quantitatively various aspects of 
the stimulus situation. In a previous paper (4) it was shown that in judgments 
of different types—perceptual, informational, or attitudinal—practically all 
subjects were measurably influenced by the existence of a group norm, even 
though they had been instructed to give veridical responses and the norm had 
been distorted to a degree approaching the bizarre. It was also shown (5) 
that the influence of the norm was not abolished even when subjects were 
explicitly warned that the norm might be distorted. In the latter case, how- 
- ever, the amount of yielding was very small and individual differences in 

susceptibility were much reduced as compared with the original experiment. 
While useful for investigating the influence of a social norm under extreme 
conditions, such experimental treatments are quite unrepresentative of ordi- 
nary judgmental tasks encountered outside the laboratory. There, the dis- 
crepancy between self and others is seldom very large, and distorted or 
faulty communication, though not uncommon, is rarely labeled as such. The 
present report concerns these more typical situations. Two experiments are 
described. In one, the degree of distortion introduced is only moderate; in 
the other, the norm supplied is a genuine one. The effect upon yielding of 
thus varying the magnitude of the discrepancy between self and others is 
considered in relation to the experimental treatments discussed earlier (4, 5).? 


В. Метнор 
1. Subjects 


'The subjects of this study were students in lower division psychology 
courses at the University of California. They were recruited in precisely the 


* Accepted for publication by Richard S. Crutchfield of the Editorial Board, and 
received in the Editorial Office on November 12, 1958. у 

1 This paper is an abridgment of Technical Reports Nos. 6 and 7, ONR Project 
170-159 (6, 7). The assistance of the project staff and the financial support of the 
Office of Naval Research are gratefully acknowledged. However, the Navy Depart- 
ment is not responsible for the findings and conclusions of the writer. 

2 See also (1, 2, 3, and 9). 
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same manner as those in the experiments described previously (4, 5, 9). "There 
were 38 men and 38 women given the “moderate distortion" treatment, 
and 39 men and 40 women tested with the genuine norm/* 


2. Location of the Pseudonorm 


"The apparatus, stimulus series, and instructions were identical with those 
described in (4). However, the judgments which each subject interpreted as 
coming from “the others" in his group of five (and which in fact came from 
the experimenter) were located not at approximately the 99th percentile as 
before, but at approximately the 75th percentile of the standardization dis- 
tribution for the “moderate distortion” treatment and at the standardization 
group mode for the “genuine norm” treatment. 

For the "moderate distortion" treatment, it was intended to locate the 
false norm half way between the grossly distorted norm and the true mode, 
ie, at approximately Ра; of the standardization group. However, the scale 
was a discrete one, and the number of steps between the mode and Pop, as 
well as the shape of the distribution, varied from item to item. On items 
whose response distributions cut off sharply, the only available setting some- 
times fell well beyond P;;. Despite irregularities on individual items, the 
average locus of the norm for a series as a whole fell near Pz for visual 
and information items and at Pss for the opinion subset. In short, the pseu- 
donorm supplied on each item was well within the range of responses given 
by control subjects under no pressure. Such choices are subjectively under- 
standable and credible. No subject under this experimental treatment ever 
appeared to realize that judgments were being systematically distorted. 
Nevertheless, the effect was cumulative to such a degree that a person giving 
such judgments consistently throughout the series would occur no oftener 
under control conditions than once in several hundred times. 


. » : 
For the “genuine norm treatment, a unanimous norm was set at the mode 


of the standardization group on each of the 30 critical trials. Making all 
critical trials instances of unanimity required minor reciprocal adjustments 
on filler trials in order to maintain the general character of the staadard 
experimental series (cf. 8, app. 4). However. 
critical and filler slides could not be differe 
by the subjects. In this treatment, as in a 


; in the genuine norm treatment 
ntiated on any phenomenal basis 
ll others, results were expressed 


8 The location of the pseudonorm о iti 
Г п ў n each of the 30 critical items £ nts 
чеш һеге, їп (4) and in (5) is presented as an А раван (СЫЛ ec 
3 seconded des [see (8), Appendix 1] were chosen in preference to 
түйө, р ecause based on a larger and possibly more represen- 
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in standard score units based on the mean and SD of the control group 
described е (4). However, owing to the fact that the construction 
of the items was such as to elicit skew response distributions, the modal 
valués used in the "genuine norm" experiment as norms had not zero standard 
scores but negative ones. Cumulating across items, the effect was minor for 
the visual and information series, but for opinion items, consistent choice of 
the modal norm was equivalent to a standard score of — 1.1. The z-score 
equivalent for series combined was —.8. For certain analyses of this exper- 
iment, scores taken as absolute deviations from the mode were used instead 
of standard scores. 


C. REsULTS 


Figure 1 presents cumulative percentage frequency curves for the group 
given a genuine norm (here labelled “modal,” because set at the mode of 
the standardization sample), for the group given a moderately distorted one 
and for three groups described in previous papers, viz., those given a grossly 
distorted norm, those given the latter treatment but informed of the deception, 
and a control group whose members responded without knowledge of anyone 
else's scores. 

As the figure demonstrates, the moderately distorted norm produced more 
yielding than did the grossly distorted one when subjects were warned, but 
less than did the latter norm when presented without comment. Both men's 
and women's "moderate distortion" curves, however, showed more dis- 
placement at the lower end of the distribution than did the "extreme dis- 
tortion” curves; i.e., while the moderate norm affected subjects on the whole 
much less, it appears to have affected all of them. In contrast to the “extreme 
distortion" group, there were no experimental subjects who scored as low 


as the control group median. 

The curves for the "genuine norm" group fell well to the left of those 
for the control group, а statistical artifact attributable to the accumulative 
difference in total score between the control mode and the control median 
in consequence of skew distributions on individual items. Of greater sig- 
nificance was the centering of the "genuine norm" response distributions on 
the norm supplied to the group, and the steep rise of these curves, reflecting a 
reduction in intra-group variability. 

Results described above are shown somewhat more clearly in Table 1, 
which presents mean yielding scores for the various groups on the several types 
of items, together with 25 based on the difference between each experimental 
group mean and the corresponding mean of the control group. Differences 
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А » 
between the control group and the “genuine norm group wee naturally 
very small, but between controls and the "moderate oi group they 


were, for both sexes and on all item-types, significant fa 
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as very effective in producing yielding 
f responses given by people acting inde- 


Results with respect to score variability are presented in Table 2, In 
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contrast to results for the "extreme distortion" group, variability in the 
"moderate distortion" group was very little greater than among controls, 
and on opinion itìms was actually less. Moreover, it was less in most 
instances than in the "informed" group who were warned of the deception 
and whose mean yielding scores were appreciably smaller. A peculiar con- 
sequence of this low variability in the “moderate distortion" variation is 
that /s based on differences between experimental and control means (see 
Table 1), were in several instances actually larger than for the extreme 
distortion treatment, where larger means were counterbalanced by very much 
larger standard deviations. Аз indicated earlier, а grossly distorted norm 
influenced some subjects very much but others very little, increasing indi- 
vidual differences as well as mean scores as compared with controls. A 
moderately distorted norm moved no one as far, but seemed to operate much 
more uniformly, rendering individual differences little if any larger than they 
were with no norm. 

The most conspicuous aspect of Table 2 with respect to the “genuine 
norm” treatment is the large and highly significant reduction in variability 
of this group in all comparisons as compared even with the controls. This 
result was still more apparent when variability was measured by “idiosyn- 
crasy scores,” defined as absolute deviations from the group consensus, 
summed across items. Measured in such units, it was found that the average 
control subject deviated from the group mode by about one-half step per 
item on visual and information content and by almost one step per item on 
opinion content. When the group mode was available while subjects were 
recording their own judgments, their variability was, on the average, only 
about half as large. Nevertheless, there were some individuals who accu- 
mulated fairly sizeable idiosyncrasy scores even in the presence of a genuine 
norm. A question for future research is whether such subjects are merely 
erratic and idiosyncratic in judgment or whether they seek to differentiate 
themselves from “the others” as actively as yielders seem to merge them- 
selves (cf. 7, Table 2). 

Sex differences in the “moderate distortion” and “genuine norm" groups were 
in all cases small and non-significant, whereas women were appreciably more 
susceptible than men to the pressure of the norm under conditions of UU 
distortion (4, 9). In consequence, /s based on the difference between mod- 
erate" and extreme distortion" groups were significant in all comparisons for 
women, but not for men. Conversely, all differences in means between “‘mod- 
erate” and “informed” groups were significant for men, but only those for 
visual items and total were significant for women. This result follows from 
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the fact that women showed greater traces of yielding tendency when informed 
of the deception than did men. Р 


D. Discussion 


The salient difference between the present two experimental variations on 
the one hand, and those reported earlier on the other (4, 5), is that here 
the norm on critical trials lay well within the range of judgmerits made by 
the control group who responded in the absence of a norm. In the “genuine 
norm" treatment, the norm was set at the actual response mode and was hence 
more acceptable and "reasonable" for the group as a whole than any other 
choice would have been, In the “moderate distortion" treatment, the norm 
was on many critical trials displaced only one or two steps from the mode, 
and no subject evidenced awareness that there was anything peculiar about 
the responses allegedly being made by "the others.” Under these conditions 
subjects might sometimes notice minor divergence from “the group" on 
specific items. They seldom felt sharp conflict. , 

However, the existence of the norm shifted slightly the response potentials 
of the possible alternatives. In the “genuine norm" treatment, the presence 
of judgments allegedly coming from others served to correct the occasional 
erratic or careless choice and enabled each subject to “zero in” on the target. 
The increased convergence of scores as compared with the controls was simply 
evidence of the process in the group as a whole. The experience of the subject 
in the moderate distortion experiment was not much different, though the 
minor bias introduced on each critical trial, when cumulated over the series 
as a whole, was enough to generate highly significant changes in mean score 
for both sexes and on all types of items as compared with controls. 

Moreover, a false norm which is not distorted enough to be recognized 
as such, mobilizes little resistance and seems to affect the members of the 
group more or less equally. Although all the subset means were significantly 
larger than for controls, the variances were significantly larger only for the 
total series of 30 critical trials. These results are in sharp contrast to those 
when the norm was grossly distorted, a treatment to which some subjects were 
extremely susceptible and others very resistant, with the consequence that 
the score distributions were very skew and the variances very large. The marked 
sex difference found when the distortion was great seemed to depend upon 
the fact that women were appreciably less able to take a defiant, critical 
view of the alleged judgments of the group. However, the virtual absence 
of sex differences under conditions of moderate distortion implies that women 
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were little more "suggestible" in the sense of being unconsciously or passively 
pressured by a subtle distortion, than were men. 

Finally, in белй, the various experimental outcomes into a coherent frame- 
work, a useful distinction may be made between “conformity” and “yielding.” 
The explanation was offered in discussing responses to a grossly distorted 
norm (4), that perceiving a discrepancy between one's own and others’ 

judgments pended to generate active efforts to resolve the difference. One 
7 approach was to shift one's own position, i.e., to yield to the group. Under 
the conditions of that experiment, the amount of the shift depended upon the 
relative conviction which the individual felt in his own judgments versus 
those of others. Since subjects differed widely in this respect, individual 
differences in yielding tended to be large. When, in contrast, the norm was 
а genuine one and hence perceived as not really divergent from personal 
judgment, it tended to be accepted without conflict as being probably slightly 
more accurate—because based on several individuals—than $'% own unsup- 
ported decision. This situation elicited conformity rather than yielding, 
because to the subject it was more a matter of rendering his own judgment 
sharper and more precise than of abandoning it. Where conformity obtains, 
as in the “genuine norm" treatment, one may expect to find the norm tending 
to make responses converge rather than spread. The “moderate distortion” 
situation was close to the borderline between yielding and conformity for 
visual and information items. The opinion items were, however, intrinsically 
more ambiguous, and the credibility of the norm, even though systematically 
biased in fact, was virtually as great from the subject's point of view as if 
it were a genuine consensus. Under these circumstances the subjects срп- 
formed, and their scores were significantly less variable than in the control 
group. 

To the degree to which experimental results can be generalized to extra- 
laboratory situations, they seem to support the following conclusions, In 
situations where individuals are in general agreement with each other, 
knowledge of a norm tends to increase homogencity of opinion. This is 
true even when the norm is in fact biased, provided the divergence is too 
small to be noticed as such. In situations of great ambiguity, the divergence 
may be larger without being noticed than in situations of less ambiguity. 
When what is represented as the group consensus is such as to make the indi- 
vidual aware of a sharp discrepancy between self and others, the general 
tendency is toward greater heterogeneity of judgment in the group as a con- 
Sequence of differential susceptibility to yielding. When the discrepancy is 
great, a few individuals will be enormously influenced but the majority will 
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will yield only to the upper limit of the range of judgments potential under 
non-prewure conditions, When the discrepancy is small, no one is influenced 
as much, but the effect is much more pervasive upon all mémbers of the group. 

It would seem to follow that if one wishes to conserve homogeneity of 
opinion in а group, propaganda for change can best be introduced gradually 
in small steps. On the other hand, if one's purpose is to disrupt the homoge- 
neity of opinion in a group—for example, in order to heighten, intra-group 
hostility and tension—propaganda should diverge sharply from the true group 
consensus. The fact that such propaganda is easily recognized as biased will 
not prevent its securing acquiescence from a minority and influencing at 
least slightly almost everyone. Consideration of the techniques already in 
use by those who seek to shape opinion suggests that these laboratory results 
are more in the nature of demonstration than of discovery! 


E. Summary 


"The experiments described in this paper, like those reported previously, 
required subjects to make quantitative judgments with respect to problems of 
visual perception, general information, and opinion, while being supplied 
with knowledge of the judgments of others who generally appeared to agree 
with each other. In one treatment, the norm supplied was indeed the mode 
of a large standardization group; in the other, the systematic distortion of 
the norm was only moderate and subjects were generally unaware of any 
real discrepancy between themselves and "the others" In the "genuine 
norm" experiment, the principal effect was very significantly to reduce group 
variability as compared with controls who responded without knowledge of 
the norm. In the "moderate. distortion" treatment, response variability was 
smaller than among controls on the relatively most ambiguous "opinion" 
subset, and only slightly larger on visual and information items. Nevertheless, 
the cumulative biasing of the norm was enough to shift mean judgments 
very significantly on all types of items and for both sexes as compared with 
controls, Results were contrasted with those described in previous papers 
when the pseudonorm had been subjected to gross distortion. 

It was concluded that when a norm lies within the range of judgments 
er opinions acceptable to the individual, its effect is to increase group homo- 
geneity of response, a process here called “conformity.” When a norm lies 
outside the range of acceptable judgments, subjects are faced with a conflict 
demanding resolution. Although nearly еу 
shift their responses only within the range 
Others, who are more influenced by the grou 


eryone is influenced, most people 
potential with no norm present. 
р judgment and less by their own 
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is, will shift, sometimes to grotesque limits, depending on their sus- 
ity. This Process, called “yielding” because one’s own view must be 
a up if the group’ 5 apparent judgment is to be accepted, results not only 
appreciable change in mean score for the group, but also in very much 
greased group variability. Implications for propaganda and opinion change 
Tt discussed. 
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A REFORMULATION OF THE "FEAR OF FAILURE" AND 
"HOPE OF SUCCESS" CONCEPTS, AS MEASURED 
BY McCLÉLLAND'S NEED ACHIEVEMENT TEST* 


Department of Psychology, Brigham Young University 


„ LesLie Muir Cooper AND Rosert J. HowkLL 


A. PROBLEM 


McClelland and his associates have frequently utilized two aspects of achieve- 
lent motivation, hope of success and fear of failure, to interpret the results of 
erous studies (1; 7, pp. 220-237, 264-273; 9, 10). It has been sug- 
that one is an approach motive involving anticipation of reward, and 
other an avoidance motive involving anticipation of punishment. An 
vidual motivated by fear of failure has been characterized as defensive, 
ess reality-oriented under ego-involved conditions, and is rated high on 
levement drive by psychiatrists and clinical psychologists. An individual 
ivated by hope of success has been characterized as anticipative of reward, 
onstrating high imaginative concern with achievement. "Throughout the 
ature there appears an implicit equating of hope of success with a "growth 
™ motive and fear of failure with а "deficiency-type" motive. 
larification of these relationships required the measurement of these two 
nents of achievement motivation and several attempts have been made to 
ve at such measures. One approach proposes that low scores on m 
ievement are associated with indications of fear of failure (1; 5, p. 498). 
second formulation proposes a relationship between the two aspects of 
evement motivation and the subcategories used in the measurement of 
Achievement—the negative categories indicating a disposition to avoid 
re (2, 4, 8). After a careful review of the relevant literature, however, 
ain contradictions seem apparent: 
l. Although McClelland clearly states that “both positive (approach) 
Ind negative (avoidance) motives should be distinguished because they have 
erent effects on behavior" (5, p. 468) and further, “the behavioral effects 
ese two motives (hope of success, fear of failure) are sufficiently different 
warrant treating them as distinct” (5, p. 464), fear of failure and hope of 
ess are conceptualized as two aspects of the same motive, that is, they 
ру opposite positions on a uni-dimensional continuum. 
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2. The same instrument is used to measure both find of achievement 
motivation and intensity. Any theory of motivation must account for at least 
two uses of the motive construct: directionality or kind, and level or inte nsity. 
Originally, the п Achievement scores obtained from thematic apperception 
were proposed as indices of individual differences in the strength or intensity 
of the achievement motive. Most validating studies have interpreted the 
scores in this way. Although, in presenting the considerations for devising 
a method of measuring human motivation, McClelland states that “the 
measure of a motive should reflect variations in only that motive" (5, p. 14), 
it is acknowledged that “the association of kind of achievement motivation 
with a particular level of » Achievement may result in an artifact from the 
way the measure of achievement motivation is derived" (7, p. 273). 

3. The equating of hope of success with а “growth” motive and fear of 
failure with a “neurotic” motive does not appear to be entirely consistent. 
First, the kinds of learning experiences and the perception of those experiences 
which are thought to contribute to the development of high need for achieve- 
ment seem incompatible with the development of a "growth type" motive. 
For example, a person who is a high need achiever (and therefore operating 
on the hope of success end of the continuum) perceives his father as rejectant, 
unfriendly, unhelpful, distant, and unsuccessful. Perceived severity of up- 
bringing or “felt lack of love" is associated with high » Achievement (7, 
рр. 280-283). Second, it has been suggested that the achievement motive 
can remain insatiable while satiation can occur for a particular line of activity 
—that the strength of the motive can remain unchanged, but interest in a 
particular task can diminish completely (1, p. 386). McClelland has proposed 
(5, p. 89) that..." Achievement will be a more useful theoretical 
construct when postulates can be added to it which relate it to . . . abnormal 
instances of overriding ambition." These formulations seem more like a 
"neurotic type" motive than a "growth type" motive. 

These problems have been recognized by others and have elicited possible 
explanations. Atkinson (1) suggests that fear of failure and hope of success 
should be considered as two phenotypically dissimilar alternatives that are 
genotypically similar. He concludes that “а definitive answer to the question 
of how to code thematic content for separate indices of approach and avoidance 
motives should be one of the more important goals of future research" 
(8, p. 571). 

The results presented herein are thought to provide additional information 
with which to consider these problems. If hope of success as measured by 
high scores on the л Achievement continuum can ђе equated to a "growth" 
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motive, and fear of failure as measured by low scores on the same continuum 
can be equated tom “neurotic” motive, then those individuals who are pre- 
dominately motivated by fear of failure should manifest greater neurotic 
behavior than those whose predominant motivation is hope of success. The 
present study was designed to determine the relationship between measures 
of achievement motivation, and certain personality variables which have 
been demonttrated to be indices of neurotic behavior. 


B. Метнор 


It was decided to utilize 13 indices of neurotic behavior including Barron’s 
Ego Strength Scale, Taylor's Manifest Anxiety Scale, 10 clinical scales of 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI), and a rational 
stress scale developed for this study. The stress scale was developed following 
the general theoretical orientation of Selye (11). It consisted of 45 items 
from the MMPI and 29 items from the Cornell Medical Index Health 
Questionnaire for Men relating to diseases of adaptation. 

The original group of subjects consisted of 132 male students enrolled in 
one applied and three introductory psychology courses at the Brigham Young 
University. Although a systematic randomization did not seem feasible 


. because of class scheduling, an effort was made to choose students in an un- 


biased manner. The sample included about 90 per cent of the male enrollment 
in each class. 

Data were obtained in two separate sessions. The McClelland п Achieve- 
ment test using achievement-oriented conditions was administered utilizing 
standardized procedures (7). То be consistent with the literature, the 
distribution of scores was broken into a high, middle, and low group, forming 
а factorial design with at least 12 subjects in each cell. The surplus subjects 
were eliminated from the study on the basis of their deviation scores from 
the cell means of the treatment variables. Approximately two weeks later, 
the MMPI plus the 29 items from the Cornell Medical Questionnaire were 
administered to the subjects. The MMPI items were scored for each of the 
criterion variables with an analysis of variance being calculated for each 
measure. 

C. RESULTS 

In only two pec did the F ratios yield significant results—with the 
Hypomania Scale and the Social Introversion-Extroversion Scale of the 
MMPI. Inasmuch as the probability of obtaining two significant statistics 
from 30 calculated statistics is approximately 4S, these results were attributed 
to chance alone. 
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D. Discussion 


While it is recognized that the failure to obtain significant results may 
be due to the criterion variables utilized or sampling or methodological 
errors, yet another explanation appears plausible. If it can be inferred that 
fear of failure as measured by low scores and hope of success as measured by 
high scores on the л Achievement distribution are extremes on a single con- 
tinuum, one would have expected to find significant results from this study. 
The main deterrent to significant results from such a formulation would 
occur if our low scoring group were not at the extreme position of the л 
Achievement scale. Comparison of the mean п Achievement scores for the 
extreme groups with the mean scores of similar groups in other studies indicate 
that our extreme groups were comparable in their position on the л Achieve- 
ment scale. 


measuring just intensity rather than kind of motive. That is, it would seem 
that fear of failure may fall on a dimension of high and low scores with 
differences in scores being indicative of the intensity of this motive just as 
hope of success may vary in intensity on a different but perhaps parallel 
continuum. If such a formulation is correct then one would expect to en- 
counter greater personality aberrations among the high scoring fear of 
failure group (a predominantly deficiency motivated group) than Among 
the low scoring individuals. Conversely, on the hope of success continuum 
(a predominantly growth motivated group) low scores would be indicative 
of greater personality aberrations. 

'Thus, by following the implicit assumptions of a uni-dimensional need 
for an achievement motive, the experimental design may well have resulted 
in the lack of significant findings which occurred. As was indicated earlier, 
McClelland sometimes describes the high need achiever as being what the 
clinician would refer to as a deficiency motivated individual and sometimes 
refers to the high need achiever as being descriptive of the clinical stereotype 
of the growth motivated individual. 

It is suggested that the conflicts which have arisen in interpreting the results 
of several studies concerned with need achievement could be resolved by such 
a theoretical formulation (1, 3, 7). 


The alternative then is to suggest that the л Achievement measure is i 


E. SUMMARY 


The consistent failure to obtain significant results in relating high, median, 
and low levels of n Achievement with 13 indices of neurotic behavior sug- 
gested a reformulation of two aspects of achievement motivation, hope of 
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success and fear of failure. In only two instances, both of which may be 
attributed to change, were there any significant relationships found between 
level of » Achievement and Barron's Ego Strength Scale, Taylor's Manifest 
Anxiety Scale, a rational stress scale, and 10 clinical scales from the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory. These significant findings occurred in 
the Hypomania Scale and the Social Introversion-Extroversion Scale. The 
results could not be accounted for theoretically by thinking of fear of failure 
(neurotic in nature) and hope of success (growth oriented in nature) as 
opposite positions on a uni-dimensional continuum. It was suggested that 
fear of failure and hope of success be conceptualized as two different but 
perhaps parallel continuums; each motive being potentially “neurotic” or 
“growth-oriented” depending upon its intensity. The conflicting results of 
several studies could then be resolved as the effect of these two motives or 
their interaction. 
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А. INTRODUCTION 


'The emancipation of woman and her search for satisfactory outlets for 
her new status has led to an increase, in recent years, in the number of 
women whose employment takes them outside the home for a major part of 
the day. Women have found it increasingly desirable to broaden their scope 
of occupation from the former housekeeping-child rearing functions to over- 
lap the role of their mates, both for material gain and self-satisfaction. "The 
question of how the new position as a working woman has affected her family 
situation, and particularly how has her absence affected the behavior patterns 
of her children has been widely discussed in the literature. Three dominant 
schools of thought have appeared. 

The first group contends that the working mother is a threat to child 
development. А child needs the loving care and guidance which only a 
mother can give, and without which a child may easily tend to develop 
unwholesome ideas, i.e., ones which might eventually lead to juvenile delin- 
quency (11). Parental influences are the molding blocks £or character. 
Without these the child is deprived of basically good character building 
material. The only way to correct this situation is for the mother to be 
available at all times in the home. She will then be in a position to give her 
children all the attention and loving influence which they deserve. By re- 
maining at home, the mother is helping to convey to the children the good 
character traits which will help to mold them for the future. 

Mothers who work face the problem of finding adequate care for their 
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children during the hours that they are away from the home. In connection 
with this problem, a study was made of 76 working mothers in Reading, 
Pennsylvania. About half of the mothers showed dissatisfaction with present 
arrangements. About two-thirds of the dissatisfied mothers had pre-school 
children, and three-fourths of these expressed a definite interest in nursery 
school care for their children (3). 

A similar study was made on a group of Baltimore women, and here there 
were relatively few requests for group day care. Most of the women wanted 
an arrangement where their children would receive continued care in a home 
environment (2). E 

It has been proven, however, that children cared for in day nurseries 
are on a par with children cared for in the home (4). 

А second group contends that worse than the home which lacks a full-time 
mother is the family which claims a dissatisfied one. It is commonplace in 
our contemporary culture to find that housewives complain of the restrictions 
necessitated by housework, and seek other avenues for emotional outlet. 
An unfortunate recurring pattern in our contemporary culture is that the 
mother, in some measure compensating for her dissatisfactions and resent- 
ments, strives to make the child a success. Behavior problems become promi- 
nent when the child turns rebellious and defies the coercive maternal 
measures (2). 

In one case, a group of 22 mothers gainfully employed before marriage, 
and who contemplated returning to work due to subsequent dissatisfaction 
in marriage was studied. It was found that all of these mothers encountered 
difficulties in: child-rearing as they attempted to compensate for their material 
frustrations through displacement of their work attitudes upon the child. 

The child’s difficulties were seen as the result of rebellion against maternal 
demands for conformity. In another study, it was found that some dissatisfied 
ex-working mothers showed hostile and rejecting attitudes toward their 
off-spring. The children, deprived of the necessary loving guidance were 
maladjusted toward assuming any adult responsibilities (2). 

A third group of studies demonstrated how employment may in some cases 
be a means of cementing the mother-child relationship. Investigation revealed 
that work had value related to the ego needs of the mother and did improve 
the parent-child relationship. Before the work could be of maximum benefit, 
however, the mother’s guilt feelings about it had to be resolved: through the 
help of the case worker. Then the way was cleared for the mother to become 
a more adequate person and parent through having a job (12). 

The above discussion contains but a comparatively small representation 
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of the rather extensive literature on the subject. The present researchers 
could find nothing, however, pertaining to those qualities of individuals, 
ie, personality fa&tors, etc., which might determine the motivational factors 
involved in married women seeking employment. 


B. PURPOSE 


It is the purpose of the present study then to determine whether there 
are personality and attitude factors differentiating working from non-working 
married women. 

C. Метнор 
1. Population 


А battery of tests was administered to 200 married women by adminis- 
trators who were students in a class of Social Organization at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, University College, New Brunswick, New Jersey. Each student was 
responsible for the administration of at least 10 batteries to married women 
in his living area or at his place of employment. Thus, the only selective 
factor might be any commonality of work or residence of the 17 students 
and their instructor (the senior author). Мо such commonality could be 
found by the researchers. А number of test batteries had to be discarded 
due to faulty taking of tests, too many items left omitted, etc., while still 
more had to be pared in order to make the working and non-working groups 
close enough in all other personal and social traits to warrant the establishment 
of valid comparison groups. The population was thus reduced to 58 non- 
working women and 68 working women, which groups were comparable on 
‘the 12 traits determined in this study. These will be discussed later. 


2. Procedures 


а. The test battery. The Gordon Personal Profile (6), California F-Scale, 
Schoben U.S.C. Parent Attitude Inventory (10) and a Personal Data Form 
constructed by the authors were administered to the population. 

The Gordon Personal Profile (6) is ап 18 item personality measurement 
employing the forced-choice technique. The items measured are Ascendency, 
Responsibility, Emotional Stability, and Sociability. The higher the score 
the more of the particular trait the individual possesses; thus, the higher 
Score in emotional stability the more emotional stability the individual 
possesses, 

The California F-Scale consists of 29 statements which the respondent 
agrees or disagrees with, with various levels of intensity. The instrument 
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seeks to measure authoritarianism and has been found by the senior author 
to be an excellent discriminator of groups. 

'The Schoben U.S.C. (10) consists of 85 statements pertaining to children 
and their care which, like the F-Scale, is responded to by agreement or dis- 
agreement of various intensities. "This instrument measures parents attitudes 
towards their children and can be broken down into several sub-scales. For 
the purposes of this study, however, the full scale was employed. 

'The Personal Data Form was constructed by the researchers for the 
two-fold purpose of obtaining data for the establishment of comparison 
groups and to gain specific information from each group as to specific attitudes 
and behavior pertaining to their working or not working. From Questions 
37 through 42, reprinted below, a scale titled the Equalitarian Scale was 
developed. It was postulated that the aggregate of the six questions might 
yield a score which would indicate the respondents over-all view towards the 
question of female equality. 


37. Your attitude toward women working if their children are ade- 
quately cared for would be best described (check) very desirable, all 
right, of little difference, only in extreme circumstances, definitely not. 
38. Successful careers and successful homes cannot mix (check) agree, 
strongly agree, disagree, strongly disagree. 

39. In a recession economy, working married women take jobs away 
from men (check) agree, strongly agree, disagree, strongly disagree. 
40. Women should compete on an equal basis with men for all jobs 
(check) agree, strongly agree, disagree, strongly disagree. 

41. Women should receive equal pay with men for equal work (check) 
agree, strongly agree, disagree, strongly disagree. 

42. In general professional women are on a par with professional men 
(check) agree, strongly agree, disagree, strongly disagree. 


b. Methods of collecting data. As indicated in the section on population, 
the test battery was administered by 17 students and their instructor to 
married women to whom the individual student or instructor could gain 
access. The respondent was asked not to identify herself in any way on 
the test battery and was assured that there would be total anonymity. 

c. Methods of treating data. As indicated in the section on population, 
the original test group was pared in order to make valid comparison groups. 
Means and standard deviations were then found for the working and non- 
working groups for each test instrument, including each sub-scale on the 
Gordon Personal Profile (6). Critical ratios were then established between 
the means for each trait for the comparison groups. In the Equalitarian 
Scale mentioned above, the scores were graded on a five-point scale, a score 
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of 1 being given to the most equalitarian response. 'The six item scores were 
then added for each individual and a total found. Thus, with six items, the 
total could range from a potential low of 6, i.e, a score of 1 for each 
question, to a high of 30 with a score of 5 for each question. This total score 
would be the individual's equalitarian score. Means, standard deviations, 
and critical ratios were found for this equalitarian score as well as for the 
other tests,of the battery. 

d. Collateral data. In addition to the library research indicated in the 
introduction, the researchers obtained further collateral data by carrying out 
a special survey of a number of personnel working in the areas of social work, 
education, guidance, etc. These individuals were questioned as to their 
attitudes and experience regarding employed married women. 


D. REsULTS 


As indicated earlier, the two comparison groups were made to be exceed- 
ingly similar on the several personal and social traits measured, thus, the 
over-all characteristics of the group will be presented here. The women 
averaged about 34 years of age with their husbands approximately two 
years older. "They were all white and approximately 94 per cent were born 
in the United States. About 44 per cent of their parents, however, were 
foreign born 

The respondents were married an average of approximately 11 years and 
had an average of 2.4 children for the non-working and 1.4 children for the 
working groups. 

Religiously the group was divided as follows: 44 per cent Protestant, 40 
рег cent Catholic, and 16 per cent Jewish. A bit over half of the families 
indicated regular church attendance and another 27 per cent indicated that 
they attended church at least sometimes. 

Educationally, the respondents averaged just over 13 years or just beyond 
high school graduation, while their husbands averaged just under a year 
more education. 

'The employed women had an average income of between $3,000 and 
$5,000 and ranged from unskilled factory through professional employment. 
Full-time employment was indicated by 80 per cent of the respondents. The 
20 per cent part-time employees were factored into the income average; thus, 
the average, if derived for only full-time employees would likely be somewhat 
higher. The group averaged 4.6 years on their present jobs. In response 
to the question of their husbands’ attitude toward their working, 55 per 
cent indicated that their husbands were in favor of their employment, while 
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another 30 per cent stated that their husbands did not care one way or the 
other. Only 15 per cent indicated that their husbands disapproved of their 
working. 

The employed respondents indicated a wide range of methods for the саге 
of their children. Forty per cent had children of school age, while the 
remainder were cared for by grandparents, baby sitters, neighbors, and 
husbands. Approximately 80 per cent of the respondents state that they do 
plan to continue working. 


Nearly all of the non-employed respondents indicated that they had worked 
before marriage, while 55 per cent of the group had worked for some time 
after marriage. The range of occupations and income were almost identical 
to that of the employed group. Fifty per cent of the group indicated they 
left work due to pregnancy, while an additional 20 per cent left work for 
miscellaneous reasons. Just 19 per cent of the non-working group indicated 
intentions of returning to work at some future time, while 9 per cent were 
undecided. Their husband's income was very close to that of the working 
married women, both groups averaging approximately $5,000 to $10,0€0. 


TABLE 1 
GoRDON PERSONAL PROFILE 
Working Non-working 
married women married women 
Mean Standard Critical Mean Standard 
score deviation ratio score deviation 
Ascendency 12 5.8 .59 1.9 7.3 
Emotional stability 5.2 6.5 1.18 3.8 5.7 
Responsibility 8.2 6.1 1.61 6.6 5.0 
Sociability 2.5 6.2 147 3.9 44 
Total score 17.5 16.9 


72 15.2 18.6 


Table 1 presents means, standard deviations, and critical ratios for the 
comparison groups on the several traits of the Gordon Personal Profile (6). 
From this table it may be seen that in no case is there a significant difference 
between the two groups. 

Table 2 presents the means, standard deviations, and critical ratios for 
the remainder of the test battery as well as the Equalitarian Scale. ‘This 
table indicates that for the Schoben (10), like the Gordon (6), there is no 
significant difference between the two groups. For the F- and Equalitarian 
Scales, however, there is a significant difference between the means, the 
working women being less authoritarian and more equalitarian. 


The working group further appears to have a more positive attitude towards 
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the question of working as indicated in Question 36 of the Personal Data 
Form: Your feeljngs about your work would be best described as (check) 
love work, rather enjoy work, do not mind work, prefer not to work, and 
greatly dislike work. If a score of 1 is given to “love work,” 2 to "rather 
enjoy work,” 3 to “do not mind work," the working group had a mean score 
of 2.22 while the non-working group had a mean of 2.67, thus further con- 
firming the results of the Equalitarian Scale. 


TABLE 2 
ScHOBEN, CALIFORNIA F-SCALE, AND EQUALITARIAN SCALE 
Working Non-working 
married women married women 
Mean Standard Critical Mean Standard 
score deviation ratio score deviation 
Schoben 233.67 14.60 87 231.39 14.50 
F-Scale 110.20 10.38 1.76 (.05 113.40 9.81 
У level) 
Equalitarian scale 14.90 11.91 2.96 (.01 16.80 17.41 
level) 


Seven rather extensive interviews were secured with people in the fields 
indicated in the section on procedure. The interviews delved into the respond- 
ents attitudes towards the question of married women in employment. All 
of the interviews like the literature came quickly back to the question of the 
impact of the working mother on her children. Only one of the seven, a 
probation officer, indicated a definite belief that working mothers were a 
cause of delinquency. He cited cases in which by and large the mother was 
rejecting of the child and accentuated this rejection through her employment. 
In this interview there was some discussion of the rejection being a factor 
in the delinquency as well as the employment of the mother. 

The remaining six interviews were surprisingly alike. They varied in degree 
of emphasis, but in general held that a mother’s employment had no con- 
sistent relationship to juvenile delinquency. Several indicated that in some 
cases 2 mother going to work could accentuate an already bad situation, 
while two of the interviewees stated that in some cases a mother’s employment 
could actually help a situation by removing an over-protecting or rejecting 
mother from too close and extended contact with the child. All six stated 
that in general where a good situation at home existed, a mother's working 
could be easily accepted by the child and adequate provisions ordinarily would 
be made for their care. Only where bad situations existed to begin with, 
Such as parental rejection, conflict, or neglect would a mother's working have 
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a negative impact and then, several continued, the situation would probably 
be bad regardless of her employment. A couple took pains to point out that 
neglect and rejection are as easy to create while the mother is at home as 
when she is employed. 

In summary, the consensus of the experience survey appears to be that 
a mother's employment as such will not create juvenile delinquence, rather 
it is the atmosphere at home that is the effector. This consensu» appears to 
go along with a substantial portion of the literature as indicated in the intro- 
duction to this study. 

E. CoNcLusioNs 


1. There appears to be no significant difference between the attitudes of 
working and non-working mothers towards their children. 

2. 'This might serve to negate the frequently expressed hypothesis that 
many women work as a rejection of their children. 

3. No significant differences could be found in the general personality 
traits measured by the Gordon Personal Profile (6), though the critical ratios 
were sufficiently high in three cases—Emotional Stability, Responsibility, 
Sociability—to indicate the possibility of reaching significant differences 
where the N would be somewhat larger. 

4. Working women appear to be less authoritarian and more equalitarian 
and their attitudes towards working appear more favorable than the non- 
working comparison group. 

5. The relationship of the F-Scale and Equalitarian Scale may stem from 
the fact that part of authoritarianism is the possession of conventional con- 
formist attitudes. These attitudes, of course, include the more or less sub- 
servient traditional role of the woman. Thus, it follows logically that where 
a woman has rejected authoritarian attitudes in general, she is likely also 
to reject those particular authoritarian attitudes making for an inferior 
self-picture. 

6. The lack of a differential attitude towards children and the lack of 
the appearance of substantial personality differences between the groups as 
well as the preponderance of evidence stemming from the experience survey 
would lead the researchers to postulate that where an individual’s needs 
lie in the direction of her seeking employment, these needs should be met. 

This would eliminate feelings of frustration which stem from frustrated 
career desires, which frustration might easily lead to aggression against the 
child, whom she might perceive as the cause of her frustration. Thus it 
would be far better for the child as well as the woman herself to have her 
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d career while, of course, meeting the responsibilities of maintaining a 
Thus, the,child could continue to be in an accepting ог non-aggressive 


On the other hand, where women such as those in the present study 
е to remain at home, this too should be a permissible individual desire 
‘of course, it is economically feasible. Here too, the child will profit 
mother pursuing that role which she basically desires. 

Thus, problems might be created by forcing a woman either through 
nomic need or social pressure in either direction, to pursue a life's role 


alien to her personality. 
9. АП of the above conclusions must ђе considered tentative, based merely 


п the limited evidence of this study and what corollary evidence was derived 
a survey of the literature. What this study has contributed is a 
gested methodology which might be profitably employed to more exten- 


y study this problem. 

10. The knowledge of differential traits of working and non-working 
en is important to the entire field of guidance. If we are correct that 
an should pursue the role most suitable to her personality, greater 
iowledge of the relationship between personality and role choice would, 
course, aid councellors and others working with family problems. Thus, 


research should be carried on. 
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ALTERNATIVE METHODS FOR SCORING INTERACTION 
. PROCESS ANALYSIS* 


Department of Sociology, Indiana University 
GEORGE PsaTHAs! 


A. THE PROBLEM 

Researchers using Bales’ Interaction Process Analysis categories have gener- 
ally used the “in-process” method of scoring, ie, direct observation and 
simultaneous scoring of the interaction as it proceeds. "Though undoubtedly 
the most economical method in terms of time and cost per hour of inter- 
action scored, the in-process method requires considerable training of ob- 
servers before sufficient speed in scoring can be developed. The observer 
cannot score the interaction at a leisurely rate but must keep pace with it 
as it occurs. 

Often, in an early part of his training, the observer may score interaction 
Írom a written protocol or tape recording, a procedure which does permit 
him to work at a slower pace. However, in practice, little use is made of 
these scores since they are regarded as training exercises, One difficulty in 
scoring from such recordings is that the proper assignation of the target of 
an act or set of acts is difficult since information regarding whom a subject 
looks at as he speaks is not provided by recording. This difficulty can be 
overcome, however, and alternative methods of scoring devised tvhich provide 
for more accuracy in assignation of originator and target and which place 
no premium on speed of scoring. One such method, called the "protocol 
method," is less economical but does permit what might ordinarily be only 
a training exercise to yield a set of reliable scores (1). 

То describe this method we have analyzed the interaction of a three person 
laboratory group which met to discuss a human relations problem and arrive 
at a mutual decision within 40 minutes. The group was seated in a special 
observation room and could be observed through a one-way mirror. 
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Four discrete steps are involved in the protocol method. First, each member 
of the group had an observer assigned to watch him. The observer noted 
the opening and closing words of his subject's bursts of speech and also noted, 
in sequence, the originator and target of all member's speeches. He also 
paid particular attention to any non-verbal gestures which could then be added 
to the written protocol. For example, the observer assigned to Person 3 has 
noted... 


3-0; no . . . going to town 
1:2, 1-2 

3-1; nods 

1-3 

3-1; if there . . . won't agree 


Secondly, the sound recording of the discussion group with the annotations 
of the individual observers inserted in the proper places was transcribed 
into a single written protocol. 

Third, the written protocol was scored independently by two observers, 
J. R. and the author, both of whom had also observed the original interaction 
and had the sound recording available. 

Finally, the two scorers met and discussed their scoring and a final pooled 
or combined scoring was achieved. A sample of the pooled scoring is given 
below. 

1-3: Right (1-3)3 

3-1: And do it yourself (3-1)5 (Nods) (3-1)3 

2-0: Well that seems to take care of it then (2-0)1 

1-2: (Nods) (1-2)3 Yes, it does (1-2)3 

3-0: Want to summarize? (3-0)8 

1-3: No (1-3)5 I think you'd better do it (1-3)1, probably got a better 
grasp on it than... (1-3)1 

2-0: (mumbles something and looks away) (2-0) 11 

3-0: Well, we started out with the problem of what to do about the 
incident of slapping rags (3-0)6 


The same three person discussion group was observed by Bales, who used 
the “in-process method.” He scored the interaction as it proceeded, noting the 
originator and target of each act and the category of the act. His scores were 
recorded on a continuous sheet of paper which was divided into 12 sections 
corresponding to the categories. Every two minutes a light flashed before the 
observer as a signal to survey the group for continuous non-verbal acts such 


2 With practice, a single observer can make these observations rather than 
requiring a different observer for each subject. When students receiving training 19 
the use of the categories are available, the luxury of an observer for each subject 
is possible. 
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as withdrawal. These scores were recorded roughly in this manner (Table 1). 
We should like, to determine whether the two methods yield comparable 
descriptions of the same interaction. 


TABLE 1 
Categories 

1 • 1-3 

2 

3 2-0 24 
4 3-1 

5 2-0 

6 2-0 20 12 1-2 
7 

8 1-2 

9 

10 

11 

12 


The two scorers who used the protocol method were first compared. Using 
binomial probability paper (1) as a convenient means of comparing the 
relative agreement on the number of acts scored by the two observers for 16 
two minute time intervals into which the interaction was divided it was found 
that there were no significant differences at the .05 level.? Reliability in terms 
of total number of acts observed must be high if reliability of categorization 
is to be high. However, it is possible that different observers may agree on 
the number of acts recorded while disagreeing on the assignment of such acts 
to specific categories. The two observers did disagree considerably, in their inde- 
pendent scoring with regard to the assignment of acts to specific categories 
with the greatest differences occurring in Categories 10 and 11. Since a final 
pooled score is derived after the two observers meet and discuss their original 
independent scores and agree on the assignment of each act to а particular 
category their original disagreement in categorization is not crucial to the 
use of the protocol method. 

The pooled score was then compared with Bales’ scoring which was con- 
sidered to be representative of the in-process method. 


B. Comparison or THE Two METHODS 


Because of the fact that the observer has an opportunity to examine the 
transcription of the interaction at his own pace freed of the pressure of time 


___ 
8 Compari i liability in terms of specific category acts were 
parisons of inter-observer reliability и Й n 
Dot computed and the data are no longer available to make such comparisons. This 
report focuses only on the number of acts scored by time period. 
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and also restricts his attention to one actor in the preliminary observation 
thus increasing the chance of observing non-verbal gestures, it was expected 
that the protocol method would yield substantially more scores. Examination 
of the data in Table 2 reveals that consistent differences in the number of 
units were obtained in the two scoring methods. The ratio of Bales’ scores 
to the pooled scores per time interval was computed showing that Bales had, 
on the average, 23 per cent fewer scores per time interval than zhe pooled 
scoring. 


TABLE 2 
NUMBER OF Acts ву TIME PERIOD FOR BALES, ORIGINAL POOLED, AND CORRECTED 
PooLED ScoRING 


Time Original Ratio Corrected 
period Bales pooled (2) + (3) pooled 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1 34 37 .92 28 
2 30 43 .70 33 
3 33 42 79 32 
4 34 39 87 30 
5 31 41 76 32 
6 36 48 75 37 
7 35 46 76 35 
8 27 39 .69 30 
9 31 33 94 25 
10 22 4l 54 32 
11 37 53 .70 41 
12 34 34 1.00 26 
13 32 51 63 39 
14 33 45 73 35 
15 33 45 73 35 
16 E 20 29 69 22 
N so2 664 510 

Mean .77 


In order to make further comparisons, the amount of pooled scores was 
reduced by this constant ratio and a corrected score for the pooled method 
was derived. Whereas the difference between the totals of the two sets of 
scores, Bales’ and the pooled, had originally been 162 it now was only 8. 

The number of acts by category was tabulated using the ABCD grouping 
of categories! for Bales, the pooled scoring, and the corrected pooled 
scoring and the relative frequencies by time intervals were compared. 
The comparison of Bales’ scoring with the original pooled pratocol revealed 
major differences between the two methods in one time period for the B 
categories (attempted answers) and in four time periods for the D categories 


4 The A categories include 1, 2, and 3; B includes 4, 5, and 6; С includes 7, 8, and 
9; and D includes 10, 11, and 12. 
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(negative social-emotional). When Bales’ scoring is compared with the 
corrected pooled scoring, major differences occur in only two time periods 
involving, in both instances, the D categories with Bales having fewer scores 
each time. The greatest differences are found in Categories 10, 11, and 12, 
particularly 11 (Table 3). 


TABLE 3 
E Original Corrected 
Category pooled pooled Bales 
10 11 9 19 
11 . 51 39 5 
12 18 14 0 


Many of the Category 11 acts were observed in the first step of the pro- 
tocol method, that is, the operation in which the observers gave considerable 
attention to non-verbal acts. 


C. DiscussioN 


In response to the question whether the two methods yield comparable 
descriptions of the same interaction it was found that 23 per cent more 
scores are obtained by the protocol method but that after correcting for 
this difference in number of acts the frequency distributions of acts correspond 
very closely with the exception of acts in Category 11 (shows tension, 
withdrawal). 

It must be noted that the protocol method involves a considerable increase 
in expense. Observers using the in-process method complete the scoring at 
the same time the group meeting is in progress, while those using the protocol 
method are concerned only with noting originators and targets of acts and 
non-verbal acts. The transcription of interaction from tape recording to 
written protocol, the separate scoring by two observers of the protocol, and 
the pooling of scores can ordinarily only be justified as a training exercise 
or when secondary use is to be made of the content of the protocols. Even 
though an economy would be effected by having only one scorer, disparities 
between observers, which may occur, suggest that reliance on one scorer 
is not indicated until with additional training a satisfactory degree of relia- 
bility is achieved. When this occurs, it is possible to use an alternative 
method, namely, scoring directly from the tape recording and avoiding the 
expense of transcribing a written protocol. ‘This method also permits the 
observer to work at his own pace since he can stop or repeat the tape recording 


at any time. 
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"The steps involved in scoring from tape recordings are as follows: first, 
the group meeting is observed as it occurs and notation, is made of the 
originator and target of each burst of speech with particular attention paid 
to non-verbal acts. This is the same as the first step in the protocol 
method except that only a single skilled observer may be used rather than 
having observers assigned to each group member. Second, the sound recording 
of the group meeting is played back and scored directly from the tape те 
cording inserting the non-verbal acts in the appropriate places where they 
occurred. The notes made during the group meeting permit the scorer to 
properly designate originator and target of cach act, something which he 
otherwise might not be able to do from the tape recording alone. Two ог 
more observers may independently score the interaction from the tape and 
check reliability. Thus, interaction can be scored in two steps with consid- 
erably more saving over the protocol method. If relatively untrained observers 
are used it is possible to provide for a pooling of scores by having them compare 
their independent scorings while listening to the tape recording together and 
resolving their differences. 

Though the author has used this method in scoring the interaction of two 
psychotherapy groups, no attempt has yet been made to compare scores 
derived in this manner with scoring of the same interaction using the 
in-process method. It is probably true that in scoring from tape recordings, 
just as with the protocol method, a larger total number of scores will result 
with more scores in Category 11 (shows tension, withdrawal) since the 
observer restricts his attention to non-verbal acts in the preliminary phase 
of observation. 

Scoring from tape recordings does have certain advantages over the pro- 
tocol method particularly in reducing time and costs. Used as a part of 
the training process for observers it simulates the actual interaction more 
effectively than the written protocol thus permitting the observer to receive 
training in the development of speed in scoring. It is still not as economical 
as the in-process method. 

Judgment of whether a greater number of scores is in fact derived when 
scoring tape recordings and whether these differences are reliable and sig- 
nificant should be reserved, however, until controlled comparisons of observers 
who are equally well-trained in the use of Bales’ categories'can be made. 
Thus far we do not have data which will enable such comparisons but 
this report may serve to stimulate other investigators to consider the possi- 
bility of using the methods outlined above and checking their reliability. It 
is believed that scoring from written protocols or tape recordings are methods 
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"THE FOREIGN STUDENT AND THE CASE METHOD IN 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: SOME REMARKS 
REGARDING THE LEARNING PROCESS* 


Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University 


> Renato TAGIURI 


А. INTRODUCTION 


"Опе of the most important variables in learning is the nature of the subject 
atter to be learned. Some learning can take place most efficiently and 
y by learning the principles first. Chemistry and mathematics—at least 
of their phases—are of this type. For other problems learning has to 
other routes. It may, for example, be more useful to learn how to 
ink about a subject than to learn about its principles. Which mode of 
ing is best is strongly determined by the nature of the interconnections 
mong the variables in the problem area in question. If the correlations are 
high, then principle learning is the best. If they are low, then another type 
f learning or approach is necessary. Business administration and “govern- 
t" belong to this latter group. 

We must now make а detour to consider in some detail the formal nature 
typical management problems. We shall do so by examining some properties 


1 open systems. е 


B. Tue Format Nature OF Business ADMINISTRATION PROBLEMS 


А system is a complex of events or parts of such nature that change in 
any one or more of the parts produces or may produce a change in other 
ts as well as in the over-all properties of the system. In any event, a 
hange in any part will alter the relationships among parts. An open system 
one that is affected by variations outside the system itself, a system, you 
ht say, that has an exchange with the environment such that some of its 
s may be affected. One may consider a system of systems and systems 
of open systems, and finally an open system of open systems. 
Return for 4 moment to a closed system and consider the case in which 
here are five elements in interaction, each of which vary over a range of 
ues. Most often variations are “continuous,” such as income, for example. 
other times variations are “discontinuous,” such as the number of members 


| . HMM 
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in a family—there are either two members, or three, or four, etc.; it cannot 
be three and one-third. Another instance of discontinuous variables is the 
number of plants owned by a company. 

You can see that if we consider the case of continuous variables, a system 
even with two elements in it can have an infinite number of configurations, 
So let us take the simpler case in which each element in the system can only 
assume one of three values, say 0, 1, and 2. The number of possible arrange- | 
ments is 19,683. Each of these arrangements can, in principle exist. In 
practice the interactions between the elements of a system are not completely 
free, on the contrary—there are often high correlations, positive or negative, 
ог, in a different language, there are high contingent probabilities between 
them. A principle, law, theory, hypothesis, generalization consists of a state- 
ment about regular contingencies in a set of variables. 

The extent to which the theoretical possibilities of a system can be reduced 
is a function of the degree of rigidity in the articulation among variables. In 
the social sciences—among which business administration falls—this is usually - 
low. This means that even when we deal with as simple a system as the 
one I used for illustration (only five variables, discontinuous, and trichoto 
mized) we are likely to be dealing with a large number of actually possible 
alternatives. This is tantamount to saying that predictability is low, and | 
that it is hard to apply rules in predicting the value of one of the variables. 
from the other four. | 

But the above was an extremely simplified closed system. In the so 
sciences we »are, in fact always dealing with open systems, although for 
purposes of conceptualization, we may often treat the system as closed.’ Аз а 
matter of fact, we are always dealing with an undetermined set of interacting. 
open systems. 

Our illustrative model then was not quite adequate. The minimum complex 
that would serve as an illustration would be that of two open systems 
interaction, If we take two systems such as the one we used above (five 
trichotomized variables) we see that we now have 19,683? or nearly 400 
million theoretical alternative arrangements. Even if there are relativel) 
high regularities between systems, clearly the situation cannot be reduced ti 
one for which we can make good predictions. We can attach empirica al 
probabilities to predictions ‘if we have a sufficiently large sample of instances 7 


without violating the homogeneity of the sample a great deal. We may not 
find enough companies to study that are similar in each of the five respects 
—our five variables. Thus our great labor would have low value for pre- 
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dicting the next specific instance, which in itself may be idiosyncratic in 
some respect—certainly with respect to time, if in no other way. 

It is with learning to deal with this sort of events that we are interested 
in. The problem is clearly one where if you can learn something about solving 
it, this is not in terms of principles intrinsic to the problem but in terms 
of principles intrinsic to the process of dealing with such problems. It is 
principles of strategy. A list of such principles are given in Hunt's 
paper (1951). 


C. Tue Cask METHOD AND THE FOREIGN STUDENT 


Let us leave for the present the analysis of the nature of the problem, 
and look at another side of the case method, namely the attitude required 
of the student by the case method vis à vis the attitudes brought to the 
classroom by the non-American student. Attitudes, especially basic ones, 
become important factors in the learning process. 

'The case method, among others has the following characteristics of par- 
ticular interest: (a) it employs a specific instance rather than a principle, 
as the focus of the process; (0) it requires group cooperation; (с) it involves 
“a special abstention on the part of the instructor from the customary forms 
of instructional activity. If these conditions are not met, this pedagogical 
method misses in that the students fail from learning what is intended that 
they learn. 

Let us now take each of these three characteristics and consider them in 
detail. Beginning with the last one, the special role of the instkuctor, notice 
the following facts. Although the non-American students vary, of course, 
a great deal among themselves, they do share certain conceptions about what 
the role of the instructor should be. In contrast with what they observe in 
conjunction with the case method they expect the instructor to behave “like 
a professor.” In their views the professor is there to tell how it is with 
things. That is his job. The student is there to listen, and should assume 
that he knows little as compared with the professor, although he may 
not believe everything the professor says. The professor should tell the 
students what to do. He is the authority in class, and authorities should 
behave in certain specified ways. Students, furthermore, are subordinates, 
and this role too has specified patterns. Authority figures all have certain 
things in common with father figures (e.g., their greater knowledge, their 
Power to control, etc.), and the position of subordinate has many things in 
common with the role of the child (the dependence, the limitations, etc.). 
One's father is the first authority figure one has experience with in early 
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life. Society has representatives of this type of figures—all societies have—and 
there is a strong carry-over of attitudes held toward early. authority figures 
to later authority figures such as teachers. Beginning with the family 
situation, the individual learns to differentiate these roles and to adopt the 
appropriate one at the appropriate time. Finally, and here is the most 
important thing, he learns that adopting inappropriate roles, especially if 
the subordinate adopts the role of the authority (say, the child the role of 
the father), will have severe and painful consequences. 

In the case method, the student feels that he is asked to perform a role 
reversal. He is asked to take over and be the active one, to decide what to 
do, and apparently to disregard whatever opinions and desires the instructor 
may have. He is, in brief, asked to take over, or at least he so perceives 
the situation. Now, the student who has spent much time learning that 
this is not the thing to do and that if he does it he is severely punished, 
feels uneasy, as anyone would who is asked to do something that has 
painful consequences. Avoidance learning is very strong, and once avoidance 
behavior has been established performance of the tabooed act arouses much 
anxiety. As a result, our student desires to escape the situation. This is a 
figurative way of speaking, of course, although sometimes it may have literal 
manifestations. One way of accomplishing this is to keep quiet. There are 
others. 

Let us next look at the effect of the requirement of group cooperation. The 
case method and the learning in groups are hardly separable. You might say 
that the рћгазе case method implies that the process of considering the case 
takes place, at least in large part, in the context of a cooperating group. But 
one should not confuse cooperation with agreement—cooperation here refers 
to the commonly shared intention of examining the problem case. But what 
does the foreign student expect to be rewarded for? For standing out from 
the rest for the knowledgeability and originality of his contribution, and 
one must remember that most of the people who come from abroad are 
outstanding individuals and therefore accustomed to being rewarded exactly 
for this form of performance. The tragic fact is, however, that this behavior, 
quite appropriate in the usual educational situation, in Europe especially, 
is diametrically opposite to the behavior necessary for a variegated, exhaustive 
analysis of the case and does not lead to the development of new formulations 
that is characteristic of effective case discussions, but rather, leads to rigidifi- 
cation and defense of each point of view. As in the previous case, effective 
utilization of the educational opportunity at hand requires the adoption of 
attitudes and modes of behavior at variance with deeply ingrained patterns. 
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Finally, there is a reversal of emphasis between theory (or principles) 
and specific cases «from what the foreign student is accustomed to. Here 
again, a deeply ingrained mode of operation has to be abandoned and its 
opposite adopted. 


All three characteristics—apparent role-reversal, group cooperation, and 
relative neglect of principles—converge upon making learning difficult because 
of the conflict between basic attidudes of the student and the attitudes he 
thinks are necessary in order to perform effectively in the case method 
situation. Thus a very interesting impasse is reached. The student is 
anxious because of the mobilization of the perceived threat described above, 
and puts himself in the only position that completely defeats the case method. 
Although anxiety usually hinders learning, in many circumstances it operates 


_in favor of it by causing the individual to search for new solutions. And 


searching and exploratory behavior often leads to rapid cognitive restruc- 
turing, and consequently to learning and developing. In this case, however, 
the anxiety tends to result in withdrawal and reduced activity, with exactly 
the opposite result. It slows down the process of restructuring by cutting 
down on the exploratory behavior necessary. In order to overcome this 
situation and perform effectively in the case method situation, the student 
feels he has to adopt a “new” basic attitude. 

Consider next the phenomena that are usually observed to accompany the 
necessity of restructuring basic attitudes (and the ones above are basic). 
Recall first the functions of learning. You can regard learning as a process 
whereby the organism acquires mastery of environment, mastery of self, 
reduction of uncertainty via awareness of probabilities of co-occurrence 
(cognitive learning), reduction of effort (physical and mental), and increased 
span of awareness. Now you can easily see that the activity of “suspending” 
the use of methods of solution one has found so useful reverses the achieve- 
ment of the organism and decision making becomes very difficult; the person 
experiencing a failure or loss of control, internal and external. All in all, 
this may be a very threatening experience. 

Learning is obstructed by the defensive operations of the organism against 
an apparent, but not real, threat. Eventually this impasse is overcome, the 
situation is understood more veridically, and life goes on. What the percep- 
tual distortions are, why the instructor is perceived as relinquishing his 
authority position, when he really is not, etc., cannot be discussed here, 
since they would take us too far away from the problem of learning. „This 
analysis, however, should illustrate the interplay between basic attitudes 
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brought to the situation and their role in the learning process, this time 
a negative one. 

I have analyzed some of the factors that cause difficulties to the foreign 
student in his learning by means of the case method. These, of course, are 
not the only difficulties inherent to studying abroad, nor have I attempted 
to describe all the difficulties specific to the case method. I have focused 
exclusively upon these aspects of the experience where the foreign background 
and the case method interact in a particularly important way, with regard to 
learning, by way of emotional reactions. 

We have seen that there are fields of knowledge and problem solving 
where there are no formulas for the solution of specific instances, and that 
business administration is one of them. Here the discretion and wisdom, 
the experience and technique—mind you, technique not knowledge,—of 
general solutions are the tools. It is, if you wish, an art. But even an 
artistic activity requires technique so that the artistic expression can have 
the freedom it needs. So too, in business administration, there may not ђе 
rules as to how to solve particular problems, but there certainly can be a 
set of suggestions for good and bad approaches to a problem. The strength 
in dealing with these types of problems comes from preparation not in the 
solution but in the approach necessary to deal with systems of open systems, 
not in what, but in how. This should not be taken to mean a turning away 
from theory, on the contrary. In fact even a bad theory is better than no 
theory, nor should it be taken to mean that man's life should not have 
specific guiding principles, especially in ethics. Sometimes it is mistakenly 
understood that the case method implies these two attitudes. This under- 
standing could not be more erroneous, but we saw there are good psychological 
reasons for this misunderstanding to occur, with resulting delays in the utili- 
zation of the situation. 

To learn how to deal with, rather than how to solve certain types of 
problems may be regarded, if this is of any comfort, as a form of learning 
principles. The principles one learns, however, refer not to the relations 
among the variables of the problem itself, but rather to the utilization of 
mental processes and attitudes that facilitate the solution of this type of 
problem. This is not too different from the classical and venerable assumption 
of pedagogical thinking that if one has mastered Greek, Latin, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, History, Natural Sciences, and one's own language one would 
be a man capable of dealing with the problems of life. And it has always 
been understood that such ability does not reside upon the application of 
principles from specific fields to specific situations. In a sense the assumptions 
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underlying the educational philosophy requiring а boy to learn how to expand 
a binomial, to read thoroughly a speech of Demosthenes, to know about 
the metamorphosis of the frog, or to understand about the categorical imper- 
ative are much closer than appears at first to those upon which rests education 
by the case method. 
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THE EFFECTS OF INSTRUCTIONAL SET ON THE 
MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDE CHANGE 
THROUGH COMMUNICATIONS* 


Department of Journalism, University ој California, Berkeley 


Jean S. Kerrick AND Danie, А. МеМилах, ПІ 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One of the most persistent problems in typical attitude change experiments 
is that of trying to mask the purpose of the experiment. 

It is generally considered necessary to give some plausible explanation 
to subjects (Ss) for the administration, after exposure to experimental 
materials, of the same test (or a slightly different form of the same test) that 
they took initially. 

However, Vinacke (6) suggests that deception of experimental Ss is carried 
to extremes, that thoroughly informed Ss may give responses no different from 
those who have been deceived about the nature and purpose of the experiment. 
The problem is of practical importance to the experimenter. 

The present experiment was designed to test the hypothesis that informed 
Ss in a standard attitude change experiment will respond no differently from Ss 
who have been deceived about the purpose of the experiment. 

In addition to the test of Vinacke’s proposition, the experiment was designed 
to provide further evidence of the conditions under which attitude change 
may be predicted by the principle of pressure toward congruity. 

Osgood and Tannenbaum (5) state that “changes in evaluation are 
always in the direction of increased congruity with the existing frame of 
reference.” We must have prior knowledge of S’s attitude toward the source 
of a communication, of his attitude toward the object or concept of a com- 
munication, and of the direction of the assertion linking source to object. 
Given this prior knowledge, we may predict both direction and magnitude 
of attitude change in response to the communication. 

Osgood and Tannenbaum provide an empirical test of the principle. А 
subsequent study (1), however, points to the possibility of limiting factors. 
S's suspicions of the investigator’s motives in attitude change experiments may 
Well be one limiting factor. 


— 
* Received in the Editorial Office on December 8, 1958. 
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Forty-four journalism students were given a pre-test of attitudes. А week 
later, they were asked to read four brief news stories. After Ss had read the 
stories, they were given a post-test of attitudes. Instruction sheets accom- 
panying the post-test informed half the group that the study was concerned 
with attitude change. The purpose of the experiment was masked for the 
control group. 

1. The News Stories 


Four fictitious news stories, 150 to 200 words long, were written and 
printed in standard newspaper type and column width.! In each story a 
source made an assertion about a concept. | 

In Story 1, the U.S. Department of Agriculture announced their approval 
of flexible farm supports. In Story 2, the Museum of Modern Art denied the 
value of abstract art. In Story 3, John Foster Dulles stated that he favored 
the recognition of Red China. In Story 4, the American Medical Association 
emphasized the dangers of cigarette smoking. 


2. The Attitude Test 


On both pre-test and post-test attitudes were measured by a form of 
Osgood's Semantic Differential (3). Scales were chosen from each of the 


` -ba: 
beautiful-ugly 86 
honest-dishonest 85 
clean-di. .82 
kind-crue 82 
sacred-profane 81 

Potency scales Potency factor loading 
strong-weak .62 
heavy-light .62 
large-small .62 


nie i Activity denier loading 
active-passive is 
m .52 


three factors found by Osgood and Suci (4). Table 1 gives the scales used 
and their factor loadings. The sum of each $'s judgments on the six evalu- 
ative scales constituted his attitude score. 


1 The stories were used in a previous experiment (2) oduce 
significant attitude change. 5 воть pn 


4 


ТАВІЕ 1 
Evaluative scales Evaluative factor loading 
good-bad 88 
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The test forms were the same for pre-test and post-test, and provided 
measures of attitudes toward the four sources and the four concepts contained 
in the news stories. 

3. The Instructions 


Both groups were tested at the same times and in the same rooms. Pro- 
cedure for the pre-test of attitudes and for the reading of the news stories 
was the sdme for both groups. For the post-test of attitudes, instructions 
were printed on the front of the attitude test booklet. Instructions about 
the test were identical except that the experimenal (informed) group was 
told that "the purpose of this study is to find out how your attitudes were 
changed by the news stories you just read.” They were informed that the 
test was the same one they had taken initially. The control (naive) group 
was told that they were being asked to take “a similar test . . . to 
provide a validity check on certain of the scales." 


C. REsULTS 
1. Instructions and Attitude Change 
Table 2 gives the initial judgment of sources and concepts and indicates 
the amount of change produced by the news stories. The informed and 


naive groups did not differ significantly in their initial attitudes toward any 
of the sources or concepts, as indicated by t-test between their pre-test scores. 


TABLE 2 
AVERAGE CHANGE IN ATTITUDE FOR INFORMED AND NAIVE SUBJECTS 
Informed b~ Nàive 
Initial Initial 

judgment Change judgment Change 
USDA 28.54 —0.75 28.20 —0.50 
Museum 30.42 —1.92 30.70 —0.20 
Dulles 28.54 —0.91 30.85 —135 
AMA 28.08 —0.15 26.35 +1.65° 
Farm supports 27.38 —0.63 27.20 +170 
Abstract at 27.50 —2.25 27.95 —4.00°* 
Red China 22.25 +117 2140 +100 
Smoking 20.75 —225** 19.45 —345 


* Significant at the 5 per cent level by correlated t-test. 
E Significant at the 1 per cent level. 
** Significant at the .1 per cent level. 


Table 2 indicates that, in the informed group, the news stories produced 
по significant change of attitude toward source and only one significant 
Change toward a concept. The naive group, however, changed toward one 
Source and three concepts. 
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А comparison of total movement (regardless of direction) in response to 
all sources and concepts further supports the finding of а difference between 
the two groups. Table 3 indicates that the naive group showed more total 
change, and more change in the direction of the assertion than did the in- 
formed group. It indicates, however, that there was no difference in reac- 
tion against the news stories, that movement in the direction opposite to 
the assertion did not differ for the two groups. 


TABLE 3 
AVERAGE SHIFT IN JUDGMENT REGARDLESS OF DIRECTION BY INFORMED AND NAIVE 
SUBJECTS 
Informed Naive Difference 
Source shift 12.45 13.20 +0.74 
Concept shift 12.83 18.70 --5.82* 
Movement in direction 
of assertion 9.12 15.40 --6.28* 
Movement against 
direction of assertion 4.08 3.50 —0.58 
Net movement in 
direction of assertion 5.04 11.90 --6.86* 
Total shift 25.33 31.90 +6.57* 


* Significant at the .1 per cent level by t-test. 


An examination of individual scores showed that one 8 in the naive 
group had made large shifts in the direction opposite to the mean for the 
group on nearly every source and every concept. While there is no ready 
explanation for this behavior, it is obvious that the S was not responding 
typically. This one 8 appeared to obscure real differences between the in- 
formed and naive groups. Table 4 shows clearly the influence of responses 
by this single 5. With those scores omitted, the informed group shows not 
only less movement in the direction of the assertion, but also more move- 
ment against the assertion. 

When Ss are informed of the real purpose of an attitude change experi- 


TABLE 4 
AVERAGE SHIFT IN JUDGMENT REGARDLESS OF DIRECTION BY INFORMED AND NAIVE 
| . SUBJECTS 
(With one subject removed from naive group) 
Informed Naive Difference 
Мес in direction 
of assertion 9.12 $ 09* 
Movement against ч А 
assertion 4.08 2.26 —1.82* 
Net movement in direction 
of assertion 5.04 13.25 --8.21* 


* Significant at the .1 per cent level by t-test. 
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ment, there will be less total movement or change in response to the experi- 
mental materials. , In addition, there will be an increased tendency for $$ 
to react against the material, moving in the direction opposite to that desired. 


2. Instructions and the Prediction ој Attitude Change 
by the Principle of Congruity 


The prediction of attitude change by the principle of pressure toward con- 
gruity involves the use of the following formulas by Osgood and Tannen- 
baum (5): 
| dojo | 

[doj | + 1 dose | 
EN 
e [do | + | doje | 


Род 


oj2 


Where AC refers to attitude change 
oj refers to object of judgment 
d refers to degree of polarization, and › 
P refers to total available pressure toward congruity. 

Osgood and Tannenbaum indicate that some correction must be made 
for incredulity, but they offer no precise definition of that correction. Thus, 
Predictions in the present experiment were made only for the sources and 
concepts on the three stories which involve no incredulity for the majority 
of Ss, and only for those Ss for which the stories involve no incredulity. 


Table 5 gives predicted and obtained changes in scale units, assuming 
а scale ranging from + 3 to — 3. 


PREDICTION OF ATTITUDE CHANGE BY Mis RUNE or PRESSURE TOWARD CONGRUITY 
ae uice ee pr Obtained 
R а полу 
ы +56 15 тэ Tu 
Sueking Ti T6 p M 


m 


Of the six predictions made for the naive group, all six changes were in 
the predicted direction, and all but one were greater than predicted. Of 
the six predictions made for the informed group, however, none was in the 
Predicted direction. 
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3. Magnitude of Meaning Change Accompanying Attitude Change 


If attitude change is considered a part of a general rcstructuring of per- 
ceptions of an additudinal object, change in evaluation should be accom- 
panied by a change in judgments of potency and activity. The correlations 
presented in Table 6 indicate that increasing magnitude of change in eval- 
uation or attitude is accompanied by increasing magnitude of change in 
non-evaluative judgments for both groups. 

TABLE 6 


CORRELATION оғ MAGNITUDE оғ EVALUATIVE CHANGE WITH NoN-EvaLUATIVE CHANGE 
ror INFORMED AND МАТЕ SUBJECTS 


Informed Naive 
Total evaluative shift and 
total potency shift 559%" .582** 
Total evaluative shift and 
total activity shift .582** .588** 
Total potency shift and 
total activity shift .631** 464* 
Total evaluative shift and 
activity plus potency shift .634** .682** 


* r significant at the 5 per cent level. 

** r significant at the 1 per cent level. 

"This restructuring of non-evaluative judgments which accompanied eval- 
uative change was as evident for the informed group as for the naive, despite 
the relative inhibition of the informed group's evaluative change. 

Thus, while the informed group showed less evaluative change, what 
change did occur was accompanied by non-evaluative change. 

The correlation coefficient, of course, measures only the relationship in 
patterns of change. Thus, the high correlations reported in Table 6 indicate 
that for both groups large evaluative shift (in either direction) was accom- 
panied by large potency and activity change. 

The magnitude of shifts do not contribute to the correlation coefficient, 
however. For the naive group, the magnitude of potency and activity shifts 
was approximately equal to that of the evaluative shifts. For the informed 
group, on the other hand, potency and activity shifts were much greater 
than evaluative shifts; the informed group shifted as much as the naive 
group on non-evaluative judgments. Potency change for the informed group 
was 17.96, and for the naive group, 17.30. Activity change for the informed 
group was 19.21, and for the naive group, 18.10. Neither difference is 
significant by t-test. 
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D. Discussion 


Attitude change must be considered a part of a natural process of con- 
tinual verification and modification of perceptions about objects or concepts. 
When 55 are presented with material which must be assimilated into their 
total frames of reference, changes will be such that congruity is increased 
within that general framework. Ss accept items of fact, and make slight 
adjustments to those items. 

News stories are generally accepted as providing new information which 
must be assimilated as easily as possible. When news stories are presented 
as communications designed to change attitudes, however, the natural proc- 
ess is interrupted. 

The present experiment has demonstrated that informing Ss that ex- 
perimental materials are expected to change their attitudes or opinions will 
significantly alter their responses to those materials. Total movement along 
the evaluative dimensions in inhibited, and little significant attitude change 
results. In addition, what evaluative movement occurs is as likely to be a 
reaction against the material as a response to it. Informed Ss are much 
more likely than naive to show attitude change in the direction opposite to 
that advocated by the message. 

Because Ss are more likely to react against the message, predication of 
attitude change by the principle of pressure toward congruity is impossible. 
It may be that Ss who are not informed of the true purpose of attitude 
change experiments but who are “suspicious” of the motives of the experi- 
menter will react similarly. An S’s belief that the investigator is trying to 
change attitudes may be expected to produce the same results as his knowl- 
edge of this. 

Messages designed to change attitudes may also be expected to change 
non-evaluative judgments of the attitudinal objects. These non-evaluative 
changes are not inhibited by informing Ss that attitude change is being 
measured. In addition, with both naive and informed Ss these non-evaluative 
changes occur in greater magnitude as attitude change in any direction in- 
creases, 

These results clearly indicate that the investigator interested in attitude 
change should їпаКе every attempt to mask the purpose of his experiments. 
However, ethical considerations may dictate that Ss be informed of the de- 
ception and of the real purpose at the conclusion of the experiment. 
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E. SUMMARY 


Forty-four journalism students were used in a typical attitude change 
experiment—pre-test of attitude, exposure to experimental news stories, 
post-test of attitudes. "The experimental group was informed that the study 
was designed to find out whether the news stories they had read had changed 
their attitudes. For the control group, the purpose of the experiment was 
masked. 

'The informed group showed much less tendency to change their atti- 
tudes in response to the news stories. In addition, when members of the 
informed group did show change in response to the stories, they were more 
likely to change in the direction opposite to that advocated in the stories 
than were members of the naive group. 

'The naive group's attitude change was predictable from the principle of 
pressure toward congruity. The informed group's was not. 

Instructions inhibited only evaluative change; non-evaluative change in 
response to the communication was no different for informed and naive 
groups. 
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CONFORMITY BEHAVIOR AND THE 
"AUTHORITARIAN PERSONALITY"* 


Department of Psychology, University of Alberta, Canada 


Davip GonrEiN! 


A. PROBLEM 


Sanford et al. (1, p. 228), in the preparation of the F-scale, (the authori- 
tarianism scale) included “conventionalism” and “authoritarian submission” 
as possible personality traits of the authoritarian. This suggests that a high 
authoritarian should tend to be a conformist, in the sense that he would be 
expected to conform rigidly to the suggestion of his own peer group and of 
authority figures. 

Asch (2) has carried out experiments to show that some individuals are 
more susceptible to influence than are others. Even in such a seemingly un- 
ambiguous task as the judgment of linear extent, group influence was shown 
to play a part. Similarly, in work with the auto-kinetic effect, Sherif (4) 
has shown the prestige-suggestions of the experimenter to influence the 
judgments of the subject(s). 

If the “high” authoritarian is in fact a conformist, one would expect 
him to be more susceptible to influence in such experiments as the above, 
than a person lower on the authoritarian scale. This study is an attempt to 
see if this relationship does exist. 


В. Метнор 


'The 18 items with the highest discriminatory power were selected from 
the California F-scale Forms 40 and 45. These F-scale items, randomly 
distributed throughout a public-opinion questionnaire, were administered to 
the 200 students who comprised the total population of students taking In- 
troductory Psychology at the University of Alberta. АП students who were 
not native-born, white, Christian, Canadians were eliminated from the 
sample for the purpose of these studies. Of the remaining group of 113 
Students, two sub-samples, one of 26 and the other of 24 students, were 
randomly selected to serve as subjects for two experiments. 


EJ 


* Received in the Editorial Office on January 9, 1959. 
1 This study was supported by a grant to the author from the General Research 


Und of the University of Alberta. 
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1. Experiment 4? 


a. Subjects. Twenty-four students selected as described above. 

b. Materials. "Twelve sets of standard and comparison lines as described 
by Asch (2). 

с. Procedure. The procedure is essentially the same as that used by Asch 
(2) in his original experiment, the one exception being that the control 
(instructed) group consisted of only four to seven subjects. The subjects 
were seated in а row 10 feet from the comparison line charts with the 
critical (naive) subject at the end of the row. After the group had been 
seated the following instructions were given. 

This is a task which involves the discrimination of lengths of lines. 
On the left is a single line, the standard, on the right are three 
comparison lines differing in length; they are numbered 1, 2, and 3, 
in that order. One of the three lines on the right is equal to the standard 
line at the left; you will decide in each case which is equal to the 
standard. You will state your judgment orally in terms of the correspond- 
ing number. There will be 12 such trials. As the number of lines is 


few and the group is small, I shall call on each of you in turn to give 
your judgment, which will be recorded. Please be as accurate as possible. 


The control group was informed in advance that on Trials 5-2, 55657 
and 11, they were to give correct comparisons, and on the remaining seven 
trials they were to give unanimously incorrect answers. 


2. Experiment B? 


а. Subjects. Twenty-six students, selected as described above. 

b. Materials. (a) Standard brown triangle: altitude 9 cm. base 4.5 cm. 
mounted on board. (b) Adjustable triangle mounted on support, operated 
by pulleys and calibrated in centimeters. (c) Substitute triangle twice as 
thick as the adjustable triangle. 

с. Procedure. Part A: The subject was seated and the standard triangle 
was placed one yard in front of him to his left at eye level. The adjustable 
apparatus was set up at two yard intervals from three to nine yards. The 
subjects were asked to match in size the adjustable triangle to the standard 
by pulling a cord which was attached via pulleys to the adjustable triangle. 
Three estimations were made at each of the four distances for a total of 12 
estimations. Part B: At the completion of Part A, the experimenter took 


2 The author is indebted to Stanley Guertin, Paul Nakatsu, and Al Scott who 
served as experimenters and observers in this experiment. 


3 The author is indebted to Donald Kin. fi id i T ing out 
ӨРҮМ аи је E Тог aid in the designing and carrying 
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the triangle of greater depth (twice as thick as the adjustable triangle) 
and said to the subject: 

I am now going to substitute this triangle of greater depth (holding 
it). It want to determine the effect of depth perception on your estimation 
of the size of this triangle. The procedure will be exactly the same as in 
Part A. I would like you to make another four trials, a total of 16 
estimations. I might add that before Christmas I ran this identical 
experiment (using the deeper triangle) on 30 students and out of the 
30, 27 showed a very strong tendency to* estimate in their approximations 
of the specimen triangle. We do not know the exact reason for this 
behavior but a large number showed conformity to this trend in a high 
percentage of their estimations. 


The experimenter then pretended to switch triangles, but actually left 
the original adjustable triangle. An additional four trials each with four 
estimations were then run. In all trials the procedure was to start from the 
nine yard distance and close to the three yard position. At the end of the 
first trial of Part B the experimenter said "Remember what I told you 
about the thicker triangle." At the completion of the second trial the ex- 
perimenter commented: “It seems that everyone follows the same trend." 
No further comments were made. 

Tabulation of P: A P or push score (the amount the experimenter was 
able to influence the subject) was calculated in the following manner: ab- 
solute value of Part A—Part B = P. The authoritarianism scores of the 
subjects were unknown to the experimenters at the time of testing. 


o 


C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Before we can see if the relationship between authoritarianism and con- 
formity actually does exist we must see whether individuals actually con- 
form in the two situations that we have presented. In the first experiment 
We can compare our results with those of Asch (2). 

We see (Table 1) that although we got slightly less conformity behavior 
Our results despite smaller control groups do not differ significantly from 
those of Asch. We can use Asch's control data to show that this is indeed 
conformity behavior and not simply poor perception. Furthermore in post- 
tests without the presence of the influencing group we found that our subjects 
had little or no difficulty in making accurate discriminations on even those 
lines that had the smallest differences. Therefore we can conclude that 


-— án 


1 'The influence attempt was always in the direction away from the true size of 
the standard. Thus a анх who had a mean of 9.5 on Part А was told that 


others tended to underestimate. 
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those individuals who made faulty judgments (conformed) were being in- 
fluenced by the group. 


TABLE 1 
CoMPARISON OF RESULTS WITH THOSE ОЕ AscH (2) 
Correct estimates Pro-majority estimates 
Subjects Number Percentage Number Percentage 
Present Study 24 115 70 49 , 30 
Experimental 31 145 66.8 72 33.2 
Asch 

Control 25 162 92.6 13 74 


То determine if there was any influence of the experimenter on behavior 
in Experiment B we can test to see if the change in the adjustment from 
Part A to Part B could have occurred by chance alone. If chance had been 
the only factor operative we would expect as much variability in the op- 
posite direction (away from the direction we attempted to influence the 
subject) as in the expected direction. However, we found using a Chi-square 
test that a significant number of subjects (.05 level) did vary in the expected 
direction thus showing the effect of the influence of the experimenter. 

The choice of design involving rank-order correlation on a random 
sample rather than the more usual statistical tests between top and bottom 
quartiles was made on the basis of the very flattened distribution obtained 
upon administering the F-scale. With less than 50 per cent of the individuals 
falling within one standard deviation of the mean it was felt that the 
group tested were sufficiently heterogeneous to test with a correlational 
design. Such a design meets Luchins’ (3) criticism of Rokeach for not 
examining the middle groups in his research. Since only limited time was 
available the author felt that the design chosen had the greater possibilities. 

We can now go on to examine the actual results as they relate to our 
hypothesis. In Table 2 we see that rank-order correlations between the scores 
on the F-scale and those on Experiments A and B are insignificant. ‘There- 
fore as far as this particular experiment is concerned our hypothesis has not 
been proved. It seems that at least for this experiment there is no definite 


TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AUTHORITARIAN SCORE AND CONFORMITY SconEsT 
Experiment A Experiment B 
Group Influence Experimenter Influence 
F-scale —.14 .09 
Experiment A — .56* 


Т Numbers represent rank-order correlations. 
* Based on the 10 individuals who served as subjects in both experiments. 
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relationship between conformity and authoritarianism, in the Adorno (1) 
sense. 

Finally we might mention that the rank-order correlation based on the 
10 individuals who were subjects for both Experiments А and B showed 
that there is a significant relationship between the two experiments in that 
at least part of what they are testing is the same thing. It is the experimen- 
ter's contention that what they have in common is the testing of conformity 
behavior. 

D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


А replication of Asch's (2) group influence experiments and a prestige- 
suggestion experiment was administered to a number of students who had 
previously taken a version of the California F-scale. No significant rela- 
tionship was found between F-scale scores and behavior in these experi- 
mental situations. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S ATTITUDES TOWARD RUSSIA* 
Orlando, Florida 


Јаск R. FRYMIER 


E А. PROBLEM 


What do young people in the United States think about Russia and the 
Russian people? Since World War II the youth of this country have been 
growing up in a time of "cold war." During this extended period, a major 
portion of their life time, most of them have developed some kind of a 
concept of Russia and the Russian people. These ideas have been brought 
about as a result of the tremendous national concern evident daily throughout 
the United States. "These students have literally been bombarded with infor- 
mation about Russia. What kind of an impact has this made upon them? 
Have recent events such as the Suez crisis or the launching of Sputniks had 
any effect upon their thinking? 

'The purpose of this study was to determine what attitudes certain young 
people hold toward Russia and the Russian people. 

Prothro and Miles (6) studied 500 middle class adults from four southern 
states and found that these persons accorded the Russians a relative low 
degree of acceptance. Prothro also studied Armenian students (2), Lebanese 
business men (3), and students of various ethnic groups (4) in Lebanon 
and found that these individuals felt Russians were militaristic, strong, 
political, conquerors, doctrinaire, revolutionary, and aloof. Prothro (1) 
also studied 104 Lebanese girls’ stereotypes of America by using Jahoda’s 
sentence completion technique. Melikan and Prothro (5) also reported a 
change of attitudes toward Americans by Arab students following an ex- 
tensive experience with members of the United States Sixth Fleet by these 
students, 

B. SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


During the month of April, 1958, 71 college students and 56 high school 
students from the Greater Philadelphia Area were asked to complete the 
following sentence five times: “Russia is a country where . . . ." The college 
group consisted of 36 men and 35 women with a mean age of 21.97 years 
and who had 14.46 mean years of schooling. The high school group con- 
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sisted of 22 girls and 24 boys with a mean age of 17.00 years and who had 
11.26 mean years of schooling. Ten other high school students completed 
the sentences but failed to provide the personal data requested. The groups 
were approximately 70 per cent white and 30 per cent Negro. All respon- 
ses were made anonymously. 


C. RESULTS 


'Table 1 indicates a grouping of the various responses of both the high 
school and college students. It should be noted that the figures represent the 
per cent of responses reported rather than the per cent of individuals involved, 
since each person made more than one response. 


TABLE 1 
Responses TO HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS TO INCOMPLETE SENTENCES ABOUT 
RUSSIA 

Category High School College 
People are not free 13% 8% 
Government is oppressive 7 2 
Leaders are dictators 7 7 
Living conditions are poor 8 6 
No belief in the individual 2 3 
Have good schools 10 10 
Advanced state of science exists 10 7 
Communism exists 10 11 
Art and culture advanced 0 5 
It is a military power 2 2 
Geography: location, size, resources, etc. 4 5 
Miscellaneous 27 34 

> Total 100% 100% 


Taken together, the first five categories represent essentially a negative 
perception or interpretation of the Russian situation. ‘Thirty-seven per cent 
of the high school students’ responses and 26 per cent of the college students’ 
responses were included in these general areas. Such comments as “there 
is a dictatorship and the people don't know any other kind of life," "the 
people don't get enough food and some of them get nothing," "the people 
are very poor and are taken over by government control," "the people are 
persecuted for speaking against the things they know are wrong," and "in- 
dividuals are of little worth in the whole machine" are indicative of the 
general sentiments expressed. ; 

Теп per cent of the comments concerned Russian education, and these 
Statements were generally positive. That is, such things as “there is a very 
good educational program," “the students study very hard and to the best 
of their ability,” and “education is mostly in science” predominated. How- 
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ever, an occasional statement such as "only those persons with high IQ can 
go to school," or "high scholarship and scholastic achievement are brought 
about by traditional methods of learning, and independent thinking is dis- 
couraged" were also found. Many students went to considerable length to 
respond to this area, though, and such statements as the following seem 
worthy of careful consideration: "I would like to have just six months 
education én a Russian school, and I'll bet any amount of money when I 
ТЕШИП ТО „оен TERESIA I'd be ready to graduate with scholarships galore." 
Or, "teachers are respected and admired for their worth." 

Many of the statements were concerned with the state of science in 
Russia, and often compared that situation to the United States’. "If any 
person has any chemical or scientific tendencies, they usually get a scholar- 
ship to study at a university.” “Tremendous scientific developments have 
taken place in recent years." "Scientific progress is made at the expense of 
the people, who are mostly in poverty and ignorance." 

About 10 per cent of the responses for each group made mention of Com- 
munism, descriptively or definitively. Such statements as “Communism 
rules,” “all excess money is turned over to the government,” and “Karl 
Marx’s ideas are practiced” were included. 

None of the high school students referred to the art or culture of Russia, 
although a few college students did. Further, only a relatively small pro- 
Portion of responses described Russia as a military power or pertained to 
their armed forces in any way. A few of the statements were simply des- 
criptive of the geographical aspects of the country: “Russia is jn the north- 
ern part of Europe with a very poor outlet to the sea," or "Russia is on the 
right side of the map." 

А major portion of the responses were 50 varied they seemed to defy 
categorization. Mainly, these ideas were about particular aspects of Russia 
or the Russian people, although some indicated personal concerns or fears. 
"I have nothing to say against the country or for it. Just as long as it 
leaves me alone, I'll leave it alone." “It is giving America great compe- 
tition.” “I would like to go and visit.” "Personally I don't know anything 
about Russia, but what I hear is awfully disgusting and a disgrace.” “The 
people are not hypnotized by the $ sign.” Finally, “I would like to visit 
to see if it is what people say it is.” 


D. Discussion or RESULTS 


What do these data mean? Three conclusions, among others, seem war- 
tanted: First, this particular group of college students seem to evidence 
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less negative, more specific attitudes toward Russia than the high school 
students who responded. Second, most of these young people seem to have 
a "newspaper view" of Russia; it appears that most of their information 
ideas come from the daily press rather than other sources. Third, there 
appears to be a series of attitudes involved, some positive, some negative, 
some related, some unrelated, some specific, some general. 

The difference in the proportion of negative comments between the two 
groups apparently indicates that those persons with more schooling are either 
less negative or more positive or both. Almost a third less negative state- 
ments plus more factual items regarding Communism, art, and culture, and 
geography all seem to imply that advanced education generates more positive 
perceptions and probably greater understanding. 

Next, from the general tenor of comments involved, it appears that much 
if not most of the information utilized by these students in describing Russia 
came from the mass communication media. Many of the statements about 
Russian leaders, living conditions, education, and science, for instance, 
seemed almost to echo familiar phrases of the daily press. "These statements 
were frequently generalizations, lacking specific detail and factual data. 

Finally, although there seems to be a rather sizeable constellation of nega- 
tive attitudes, by and large this is the only major grouping which emerges. 
Some fears, some concerns, even some personal desires were projected, but 
in the main these young people’s attitudes toward Russia and the Russian 
people seem to lack solidity and stereotypy and seem, rather, to be charac- 
terized by confusion, misunderstanding, lack of information, and uncom- 
fortableness. The author feels that this whole problem begs of further study. 


E. SUMMARY 


One hundred twenty-seven students were asked to respond to an incom- 
plete sentence regarding Russia. Approximately one third of all responses 
indicated a negative perception of the Russian situation, and the remaining 
responses were essentially descriptive or positive in value. 
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TWO CONCEPTS OF SOCIETY* 


Department of Psychology, Central Michigan College 


Oscan OPPENHEIMER 


When “one tries to demonstrate the shortcomings of theories of social 
determinism, one discovers that it is helpful to go back to the picture of 
society which underlies these theories, and to compare it with a more adequate 
concept. If social determinism was right, society should be an entity different 
from and superior to the individuals who are influenced by it. The indi- 
vidual's function in this kind of a society would be to receive the influences 
coming from the higher entity. The weaknesses of such a picture lie not only 
with the misunderstanding of society but also with the misunderstanding of 
the role of the individual. A sounder theory does not permit us to see any- 
thing like the entity of society or the mere passive role of the individual. 
It holds that society consists of individuals who influence each other. 

How did social determinism arrive at its picture of society? Three expla- 
nations are suggested. : 

Through history man has been in need of a higher being to whom he 
can bow. Out of man's personal needs have grown many mythologies. То 
primitive man it is nature which he peoples with his gods. In our age of 
waning supranatural religion, the nation, the state, the machine, Science 
(with a capital S) attest to the strength of the need. And*one of these 
mythical entities with a basis not in the facts but in personal need, is society. 

In addition to this explanation, we find another in the interpretation of 
certain phenomena in our experience which seem to suggest the existence 
of entities within the framework of society ; phenomena like language, custom, 
law, tradition. When they influence us it is believed, it is not the case of 
the single individual influencing the other individual, but again the case 
of a much larger unit exerting the influence. In order to see how true this 
is, let us take language as an example: The child learns English, and what he 
is learning and what he is influenced by is the accumulated experience of 
the ages which has developed the present day language. But is this a 
complete and correct description of what is happening? Let us first raise the 
question: From whom does the child learn the language? The answer is: 
From single individuals, usually and mainly from mother and father. What 
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he learns there, are individual and personal languages. All of us express our- 
selves in our individual ways; we put our personalities into our languages. 
"The father could be a scientist, he believes in clear and consistent thinking. 
His language reflects his belief. It is precise, the sentence structure is 
correct; terms, as unambiguous as possible, are used; when an ambiguous 
term is unavoidable, a definition is given. The mother speaks a very different 
language. She is a poet and full of imagination. She likes the imprecise 
language, the words with many connotations on which imagination can feed. 
She is not concerned with correct sentence structure, the unfinished sentence, 
more suggesting than saying, may be a hall mark of her language. And 
this is just the beginning, just the way in which one single personality 
feature in each case molds the language and there are scores of personality 
features, But is it not true, one may ask, that the child learns English, the 
English that all of us talk? The answer is yes and no. Out of a vast 
reservoir father and mother have taken what suits them and have left what 
did not suit them; have made English their English, and, of course, they, 
like the child, have met English in the very personal and individualized 
language of their parents. What is true with language is true with custom, 
tradition, law. 

Finally, this overpowering concept of society has grown out of the same 
pessimistic attitude toward the individual's potentialities which has given us 
many concepts and theories in the 19th and 20th centuries. Joseph Wood 
Krutch in the Measure of Man has shown how all of them, while differing 
widely in the details of content, unite in their lack of confidence in what the 
single individual can do. 

Social determinists while perfectly satisfied with their concept of society 
have not always liked the passive role of the individual who is nothing but a 
target or a container for what comes from society. It looks too much like 
a stimulus-response situation, and stimulus-response theories of the crude 
type have gone out of fashion. So the receiving individual is pictured as 
very active. Sherif tells us: “The growing child or youth strives actively . . . - 
He does his best . . ." But when we ask for what he strives and does his 
best, we are told: “The growing child or youth strives actively to make the 
standards or norms of his group his own”; and, “Не does his best to become 
a good member and to excel in his group. Не continues:' “Becoming а 
good member and excelling necessarily mean enthusiastic incorporation of 
and willing conformity to the values of his reference group, whatever it 
may be in a particular culture. Only by this active assimilation and conformity 
does he become a member in good standing and acquire his relative status 
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in the group" (p. 249). In spite of all this emphasis on active behavior, 
Sherif does not dispute the fact that the active behavior is a means to make 
obedience to society more perfect and more effective. If there was not the 
blind faith in society's tenets there would be no basis for the individual's 
activity. The stronger the faith, the stronger the activity. The passive atti- 
tude of the individual toward society is not changed by his show of activity. 
A slave can be very alert in listening to the orders of his master, and very 
active in executing them. 

Others have gone farther than Sherif. They point at internalization of 
the Freudian type as a sophisticated way in which the individual deals with 
the stimuli. It makes them his own. But as important as this process is 
in our experience, it does not change the uncritical nature of accepting the 
influences coming from society. Internalization does not change the influences, 
it makes them only digestible, palatable. The same is true with processes like 
concept forming or symbol making. They are interesting and important 
psychological processes. But the material they deal with is the material given 
by society. Looking at the remarkable achievements of the individual in all 
three cases one wonders why the same individual should be so hopelessly 
helpless and passive in meeting what comes from society. 

Now let us turn to some implications and applications of the theory! 
The scientific method used in studying man has been greatly affected by it. 
The emphasis is on studying large numbers to bring out what they have in 
common. Differences are of secondary importance. If it can be shown that 
by and large humans react in the same way to society the assumption seems 
to be justified that society is the decisive factor in determining the nature of 
the reaction. If marked difference in reaction was the decisive feature, the 
suggestion that it should be explained by the individual's contribution was 
in order. There are remarkable exceptions. Freud and Piaget, and more 
recently, following Freud and clinical and projective psychology, H. A. Mur- 
ray, Robert W. White, David McClelland, and others have based their 
findings on the thorough study of the single individual, yet they still are 
the exceptions to a widely used rule. 

Another implication: There is no place in the world, depicted by this 
theory, for superior people and for the genius unless we are satisfied with 
ascribing to them greater skill in understanding and digesting what comes 
from outside. This seems to be pitifully little in the instance of let us say 
Mozart. Granted he studied Haydn, Bach, Handel thoroughly; what they 
had to offer was for Mozart’s work only stimulation. What he made out of 
it and what he added to it, how in the process of doing it he developed 
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musical structure and in doing that plumbed emotional depths unknown 
to his teachers, establishes his claim for genius. It borders on the absurd to 
contend, as I have heard it, that any man placed in the 18th century Vienna 
and exposed to the same influences could have achieved the same. A lack 
of ability to grasp the greatness in the work of the genius may offer a 
partial explanation for statements like this. However that may be, it does 
not speak well for a theory that it does not allow sufficient place for the 
genius, the highest type of man. 

A third implication can be found in the field of morality. Tell me to 
what society you belong, and I can tell you what morals you have. If 
this were true there would not be much morality left to speak of. You are 
living in a society of crooks, nobody should blame you if you should become 
a crook. You live in Hitler's society and you run a gas chamber in the 
concentration camp, no responsibility of yours! What you do grows straight 
out of the Hitler society morality. What about morality in our own complex 
society with many and contradictory moral suggestions reaching the indi- 
vidual—which one is he supposed to follow? If he is not allowed to make 
the decisions himself, independent from society and, if necessary, against 
some of its suggestions, he may become neurotic like Maier's rats. The truth 
here is contrary to what the theory under discussion would want us to 
believe. Society is not the moral judge, but societies are judged in regard to 
their morality, and are found closer to or farther away from the moral ideal. ` 
"Therefore, a man can defy moral precepts of his society, as well as he can 
accept them. When we look at the serious moral crisis in which we find 
ourselves today, our theory is dangerous, it deepens the crisis instead of 
helping to solve it. It absolves man from his responsibility, and responsi- 
bility is the core of morality. 

In addition, it helps to promote a grave misunderstanding of the nature 
of values in general. In the same way that, according to this theory, societies 
determine moral values, they decide on the nature of values in general. 
Beautiful, true, holy is what a certain society considers beautiful, true, holy. 
The misunderstanding will be complete when the single individual experi- 
encing the values is considered the judge because he is the agent of society. 
"Values are subjective." The beauty of the Mozart G minor quintet is not 
in the piece, but in Mr. Jones who listens to it. ‘The truth of 
the earth. being a globe does not lie in the fact, but it lies in Copernicus. 
From which would follow that before Copernicus, the earth was flat, because 
that was the "truth" in the mind of people. 


A fourth implication: Of late, there has been a wide-spread reaction to 
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what is considered a very unfortunate trend in our society toward conformity. 
(We shall have to wait in order to see whether this reaction goes as deep 
as it is wide-spread or whether it is just another fad.) Followers of the 
theory under discussion are not allowed to join the stand against conformity. 
For the conformist is the ideal specimen of man who takes what comes from 
society. In fact, our theory does not allow for the non-conformist. Either 
there are no non-conformists,—and; if so, why all the ado about nothing—, 
or our theory is not valid. No doubt, many people are conformists, and 
theories, like ours, if believed in and followed, will add to the number. It 
is only fortunate that many who accept the theory, are inconsistent enough 
to take part in the fight against conformity. Close to the demands for con- 
formity is the worship of adjustment to society. To get along with people, 
to be accepted by people, to be an extrovert, to socialize the child, all these 
slogans, powerful in formal education, in mental hygiene, in everyday living 
fit in perfectly with the concept of society as an entity and with the picture 
of a faceless and personalityless individual, docile as a slave, movable as a 
pawn, irrecognizable. We are just beginning to realize that adjustment to 
society opposite to what its prophets exclaim may be the source, not the 
prevention of mental difficulties. A profoundly insecure person may result 
who lacks self-reliance and who has to swim with every single eddy of the 
public stream. 

From conformity there is only one more step to dictatorship. Dictatorship 
is characterized by contempt for the individual. The passive, uninvolved 
individual of the theory discussed here lends itself perfectly to изе by dictators. 
In fact, a theory like this, will give sham scientific respectability and justi- 
fication to fascist systems. There is no doubt in my mind, many who believe 
in the theory, are not aware of this implication, and will not relish it if 
they become aware of it. To make matters worse, there is not much difference 
between the individual who is the passive target, and the individual who is 
shamelessly shaped and molded by political brainwashing or by commercial 
“motivational research” of the Madison Avenue type. In all instances lack 
of respect for the dignity of the individual reigns supreme. In fact, a concept 
like dignity of the individual is meaningless in this system! Looking back 
at the host of dismal phenomena just discussed, conformity, adjustment, 
dictatorship, bfainwashing, “motivational research,” considering the powerful 
roles all of them have been playing in our world, and realizing how they 
often affect the same individual with an accumulative effect we can under- 
stand how the individual that strives for expression and development is 
gasping for air. Matters are not helped when students in the field like 
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David Riesman and Max Lerner treat these phenomena with the objective 
attitude of the historian as indications of another social change and with too 
little concern with the dangers of the change. 

If we wish to grasp its full significance for our modern lives we cannot 
leave the discussion of this theory of society without seeing it in the wider 
context of kindred theories. Nationalism and statism play a role here, but 
most important is the worship of the machine. What comes from tle machine 
is accepted uncritically and enthusiastically. It does not matter that the 
machine is forcing more and more people into work that robs them of 
creativity. It does not matter that the products of the machine strengthen 
mainly the materialistic instincts in man, that in the form of newspaper, 
movie, radio, television, a frightening host of adverse influences flattens and 
stunts all intellectual, artistic, spiritual interests, that finally the same products 
of the machine have led him to the prospect of universal self-destruction. 
In spite of all this whenever a technically ingenious new machine is created, 
most people do not sense all its possible evil effects on us, they fall to their 
knees and bow. The thorough way in which preceding inventions have made 
them uncritical, dull and barren, makes the new worship almost automatic. 
Thus it is not difficult to understand the intimate manner in which god 
society and god machine help each other to destroy the dignity in man. 
Man, having been made the target of society, is prepared to become the 
target of the machine and vice versa. 

In order to deal with all the unfortunate implications, I suggest that we 
cleanse our picture of society of myth. As mentioned, what we find are 
individuals, many individuals, influencing each other. In what I may call 
“my” society I find many people influencing me, in what I may call “your” 
society, I also find many people exerting their influence, with the one difference 
to "my" society being that I could be one of the people influencing you. 
This means that I am not only somebody being influenced by others, but 
somebody influencing others. What is true of me, is true of everybody else. 
Seeing that I am able to influence others I am prepared to gain a new under- 
standing of what it means to be influenced by others. As I am active in 
influencing others I am active in receiving the influences of others. Far from 
being a matter of mere acceptance I am critical of what comes, I am 
Sa it and I am accepting what suits me, rejecting what I do not like. 
My critical and productive attitude in dealing with the influences from 
outside, in making them just suggestions to be treated by me is supplemented 
by the sovereign method by which I often decide on the influences to which 
І want to be exposed. Contrary to sitting down and waiting for the 
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to hit me,—a picture which the other concept of society would 
te—, I am getting up and looking around for what 1 want to be influenced 
by, and I may give much thought to the ways by which I can avoid influences 
T consider undesirable. A large part of our lives is filled with the choices we 
r ike betwcen different arcas of influences. In our modern society brimming 
vith a huge variety of trends, all trying to exert their influences on us, for 
| individual torn between irreconcilable influences, active choice is manda- 
ry. Our decisions range from reading a book and seeing a movie to buying 
į house or car, to deciding on a profession ог a mate. "To be certain our 
shoices are not always wise. Often we do not find the influences which we 
pected to find, and it is a question whether we will be able to correct 
our mistakes. To compensate for this, often we find much more than we 
hoped for in our boldest dreams. In the case of great people, we may find 
an approach which transcends even the most judicious choice. Dissatisfied 
with what is offered by their societies men like Luther or Lincoln may make 
er certain of their aspects in order that a more satisfying society may 
influence them. Seeing the individual in this manner does not entail the 
assumption that all of us differ in our reactions to outside influences. It 
5 very well possible that many of us have similar ways of reacting. All 
that matters is the fact that we react each of us in his own way. It does not 
exclude either a sene of kinship with others because in a town, in a nation, 
а church, in a profession individuals may share many experiences. 

Strong support for my concept of society comes from the contemporary studies 
in perception. In the past our understanding of perception paralleled the 
Picture of society that I am fighting. Perception was the neutral process 
of taking in what is out there. Today we know that a large part of what I 
am taking in was put there by me. My personal way of perceiving things 
is the first stage of dealing with society, and the activity displayed in it is 


it is difficult to separate the two—what other people do will contribute to 
my decision on what I am going to do with other people. 

Against this picture of society one often hears the contention that when 
think we are making true choices or decisions all that we do is follow 
“strongest” influences. This would bring man again close to the old 
sive positions But when we think about what is meant by the strength 
f influences, we discover that the strength does not come solely from the 
uence itself. Two students listen to Sir John Gielgud presenting 
Shakespeare. His influence on one is strong, on the other weak. One is 
sitive to influences of this nature, the other is obtuse. Not to be misunder- 
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stood, 1 hasten to add that Gielgud's great acting has something to do with 
the effect on the sensitive boy. A lesser actor would not have the success, 
But the important point to watch is the need for a sensitive boy to make 
great acting the great influence. The sensitivity in the influenced individual is 
the condition necessary to make the influence from the outside the strong 
influence it is going to be. "Therefore when we choose among contending 
influences our choices are genuine. We have contributed in a decisive way 
to what we call the strength of the outside influence. 

Somebody not convinced by my reasoning may point at influences of the 
past, and may consider them responsible for the strength of the present in- 
fluence. He would be willing to admit that I have something to do with 
the strength of the present influence on me, but he would minimize my con- 
tribution by depicting me as nothing but a relay station for past influences. 
Nobody can deny the role of past influences. "The weakness of the argument 
is that the past influence, exactly as the present one, raises the question, what 
made it strong, and we discover that all that the reference to past influences 
does is postponement of the answer to the question what definite role the 
individual plays in determining the strength of the outside influence. The 
worst that one could do would be continuing the game of postponement by 
going back from a more recent to a more distant past and by trying to 
explain the strength of the influence of the recent past\by the strength of 
the influence of the experience of the distant past. 

In our era of Freud when we consider past influences we automatically 
think of childhood. Of all stages of life, childhood appears to come closest to 
a view of man and society according to which man accepts obediently and 
uncritically what society offers. Lack of knowledge and experience, economic 
dependence, his awareness of the difference in physical size between child 
and adult, the attitudes of adults toward him are some of the factors which 
unite to force the child into a receptive position. Yet, in spite of their power 
over it, childhood is characterized as much by a growing striving for inde- 
pendence, as it is characterized by a state of dependence. We know the many 
conflicts in the child to which the sharp contrast between these two aspects 
of his life can lead, and the dire consequences for personal growth in which 
the neglect of either can result. The child is fortunate who has parents 
who help him to avoid conflict by encouraging his striving for independence, 
and on the other hand by not pushing him too hard in that direction. ‘The 
adult person who has not outgrown the dependent attitude of childhood will 
judge adult experiences by childhood standards. But, very different from 
what Freud tells us, the adult who has grown up not only biologically, is 
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independent individual who judges childhood and adult experiences by 
own standards, and retains or discards what he carried over from child- 
What he may have accepted in a dependent attitude in childhood, 
ecially in early childhood, will be subjected to a critical examination in 
ulthood and the fervor with which he embraces the new ideas may tell us 
that probably in childhood there was a mounting opposition to the old, but 
opposition which then could not be acted on. The discussion of childhood 
ngs out a very characteristic element in our picture of society, namely the 
t differences in degree of critical attitudes in men toward what others 
e to offer. There is a wide range from the conformist with stunted 
tical abilities to the radical thinker who has made it his very determined 
k to analyze even the smallest item that society presents to him. Here 
touch at a moral problem. Since critical attitude and ability are not fixed 
itudes, but can be developed or thwarted, it is a matter of faith in the 
riority of our vision of the relationships between man and man which 
uld induce us to educate our children accordingly. Seeing the conformist 
ments in the childhood situation and seeing the hordes of adult conformists 
ould not convince us of the truth of the old theory of society, but should 
Ке us aware of the stupendous size of the task of transforming the 
ential critic in our children, in ourselves and in other adults into some- 
ing real. 

Тһе emphasis our theory puts on the critical individual should not make 
the reader believe that the influence of others on him, what we may call 
influence of society with a new understanding of the term society, is 
elected. This influence is great and varied, positive and negative. It goes 
ach farther than our discussion up to now may suggest. The presentation 
ideas and ideals by others which the individual meets by his critical 
itude is only a part of his relationships with others. When he tries to 
ize his own motives in the world, the ways in which others help or 
mper him will have far reaching effects on him. Being helped by others may 
for him that he is able to reach some of the goals, may strengthen his 
f-confidence and may, with greater self-confidence, make him strive harder 
г new goals. Being hampered by others may lead to failure, and may make 
m the frustrated aggressive individual who destroys chances for new success 
attitudes which arouse enmity in others, or the fact that he is hampered 
others may lead to a defeatist submissive attitude and to a lowering of the 
inal goals. Life history of the individual can be understood only by consid- 


nality. There are many obvious and many subtle ways in which others 


the goals which he wanted to reach. It may ђе the confidence or lack of соп- 
fidence given by others which strengthen or weaken his self-confidence. It 
may be the shining examples given by others in difficult life situations which 
give him the courage to meet similar situations. It may be the opening 
up of exciting vistas, intellectual, religious, artistic, which give new dimensions 
to his life. It may be the appeciation for him in the love of parent, friend, 
or mate. Or it may be hate, envy, melancholy, neurosis of others which sour 
his life. Or it may be the intellectual or spiritual narrowness of others which 
blighten his expectations and anticipations. In educating the young we find 
many of the possibilities mentioned particularly strong and striking. 

Yet as far reaching as all these influences are they can be fully understood 
only against the background of the sovereign individual. All help and re- 
sistance which comes from others comes to somebody who wants to realize 
his motives. The help and resistance makes sense only if it is given to 
somebody who appreciates the help and resents the resistance in terms of 
his own desires and intentions. As the influence of others on the individual 
is more than an intellectual affair, the individual's reaction to it is more than 
an intellectual examination. His goals and ideals are involved. Every concept 
of society has a certain concept of the individual as its complement. So, in 
my case, the individual with qualities of his own, not with qualities borrowed ; 
or stolen from society, meets society, and the productivity and fertility of 
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help or hamper him. In our competitive society it may be that others reach 


the encounter lies in the treatment which outside influences receive by the 
sovereign individual. 

Finally: With all stress on the sovereign individual I am not blind to the 
possibility that Schopenhauer and Eastern philosophy may be right when they 
condemn the principium individuationis by asserting that it shackles the 
spirit. Although this may be true the spirit is not shackled to the extent 
that it has lost all its life in meeting kindred spirit. 
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A. Tue PRoBLEM—"AT WILL” vs. RANDOMIZED INTERACTING 


Previously reported experiments on diffusing an all-or-none message (7, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15) from person to person, testing the simple logistic 
model, have rigorously controlled its three necessary and sufficient precon- 
ditions of random, steady pairing. The logistic S-shaped growth curve 
describes the spreading of an all-or-none act through a set of persons in a 
set of unit-periods. It has been verified repeatedly with significant correlations 
between increments in the model and the data running up to r= 99. The 
best controlled of these experiments (13, 14) were under laboratory con- 
ditions which paired students off by Jot just once in each successive period 
until everyone knew the message and diffusion was 100 per cent. 


These experiments were objected to as being simply demonstrations of 


a mathematical formula (for a joint probability cumulated over time) and 
not a sociological test of how people actually interact. Critics had to agree 
that if people paired off steadily and randomly and not otherwise, the 
logistic growth curve could be predicted to be the inevitable consequence. 
But people don’t interact randomly, they objected, and therefore our previous 
experiments were irrelevant or of doubtful application to human behavior. 
"Only dice behave logistically,” they said. "People interact purposefully,” 
they argued, “in order to do their work, enjoy their friends, and get all the 
thousand and one fruits of such social behavior in any community.” 

The issue was thus sharpened to the question: If people pair off sponta- 
neously, will the resulting diffusion of an attribute tend to follow, or at 
least approximate, the logistic law? 

To understand our hypothesis here of a tendency towards a limit, let us 
consider for а, moment some of the time-honored scientific laws. Take the 
law of gravity for a familiar case. No masses man has yet observed on the 
surface of our earth obey it exactly. For it is an ideal limiting description of 
what happens in a perfect vacuum which man has never achieved. But the 
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closer one gets to a perfect vacuum, the closer the law fits the data. Similarly 
some laws of gases assume non-existent perfectly elastic molecules. Such 
laws are approximated more and more closely the more fully the elasticity 
condition is realized. 

In other words, predictive scientific laws are not always simply descriptions 
of the observed behavior of solids, gases, etc., as found in nature or even as 
observed in the laboratory, nor even "averages" of large numbers of such cases. 
Rather they are often statements of limiting cases, of what would happen if 
certain theoretical ideal conditions existed —such as masses having no friction, 
gases being perfectly elastic, etc. In our actual experience these conditions 
are only approximated in varying degrees, though in the laboratory they 
may sometimes be approximated very closely. In nature conditions generally 
deviate so widely and variously from the ideal ones that for all but the most 
recent tiny fraction of man's sojorn on earth his observations of motion, etc., 
gave him no notion of these eminently workable laws. Their great use- 
fulness lies in the fact that they constitute, not a picture of some sort of 
"average" behavior of physical substances, but a theoretical baseline from 
which the deviations of data can be measured and analyzed and other 
systematic variables thereby located, measured, and manipulated. It is 
this kind of usefulness that we see as a potential of the logistic hypothesis. 
We do not claim that the model depicts a way in which people actually 
interact in their daily lives; we claim it to be simply a probable limit for 
a single specified kind of one-way interaction growing in time in proportion 
as other systematic or non-random influences are stripped off or controlled. 
It cannot describe how people actually interact any more than the laws of 
motion can describe how solids actually move, since there is no such thing 
as completely random social pairing (except under the most rigorously arti- 
ficial conditions) any more than there is such a thing as a frictionless solid. 

The problem we undertook in this series of experiments was to relax one 
of the preconditions (one of the "ifs") of the logistic model in the experi- 
mental situations and to observe the effects of this relaxation on the logistic 
growth curve. We chose to relax the randomness precondition since this 
i the one most commonly criticized as “unrealistic” in its failure to represent 

Purposeful” activity (and since we already know more about the effects 
of incomplete pairing and of changes in the steadiness precondition) (9): 
To what extent can the randomness precondition be relaxed? What uncon- 
ише variables can enter the picture? Under what circumstances can "at 
will" interacting replace artificially randomized interacting, i.e, with some 
expected "wavering" but without destroying the fit of the logistic curve? 
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How good an approximation to the curve will be retained under such con- 
ditions? This was the sort of question we sought to explore. 


B. Tue Hyporneses: А Locisric System, Its RANDOM SUBSYSTEM, 
AND TRANSACT SUPERSYSTEM 
1. The Logistic Model 


The logistic model in algebraic form is as follows: 
Eq. 1 the logistic curve 


Pea = Ре + K Peat in discrete form 
where p — the proportion of knowers 
а = the proportion of non-knowers (so p + = 1) 
t 04-1 = any period of time and the period following it 
k — the "potency" parameter measuring the population's inter- 


activity amd interest in the message. It is computable as 
the tellings per person and period. This parameter, k, is 
analyzable as a product of two probabilities, namely k’, the 
probability of a meeting, and К”, the conditional proba- 
bility of a “telling-if-met” (so k = k' * К”). Graphically, k/4 
is the slope of the S-shaped curve at its mid-point when 
p, = ч = 55, so that dp/dt — kpq — k/4. This potency in- 
dex, k, can be visually read as the slope of the straight 
line formed by plotting the data on semilog paper as the 
“rectified” logistic, namely: In p,/q, = kt + 1n pj/q, = 
kt + kK” (9). 

'The logistic model in prose form and in terms of social behavior predicts 
that: Insofar as an act, such as telling a news item, is observed as all-or-none 
and spreads in time through a large set of people under preconditions of 
steady, random pairing off, in just so far the proportion of knowers of the 
item will most probably grow, within sampling limits of precision, in the 
S-shaped logistic growth curve. 


2. The Random Precondition 


Within this logistic model the precondition of randomness is singled out 
for study in this paper. The hypothesis which the experiments reported here 
begin to test is that: When people transfer an attribute or tell an item to 
each other by ‘pairing off steadily at will, the proportion of knowers will 
tend to grow in the logistic curve more and more closely as the opportunities 
to choose partners approach equality. According as unequal opportunities, 
Le, non-random factors that are correlated with the interact at issue, are con- 
trolled (either by holding them constant or by measuring them and includ- 
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ing them in the model) the fit of the logistic model will be improved. In- 
so far as unequal opportunities or biasses are increased in number, in size, 
or in correlation to the interact at issue, in just so far the fit of the logistic 


is hypothesized to worsen. 


3. The Transact Hypothesis Enabling Isolation of the Logistic Model 
as a Closed System 1 


The internal analysis of any situation or system at issue assumes a rela- 
tively closed system. To approximate a closed system its external relations 
must be controlled. For this our transact theory (8) is useful as it stand- 
ardizes the factors of the context of any human activity (especially speech 
activity), i.e, the external relations of the core activity at issue. The trans- 
act hypotheses can subsume in a general way most other hypotheses in the 
behavioral sciences. Thus one of the methodological transact hypotheses 
expects every human action to be more predictively described in proportion 
as the researcher fully observes the six standard factors comprising every 
transact. A transact is defined as any act observed in full and explicit con- 
text. These factors of the context are (besides the core act (=A) ) its actors 
(=P), its time (=T), and space (=L), its values (=V = ends to the 
actor) and its residual circumstances (=C) or means. The transact model 
(—B.) in simplest form is then some specifiable form of product of these 
six kinds of factors, i.e.: 

def. Eq. 2 specifying the factors 

B = f (APTLVC) of a transfact 

Within the vast set of transact models the diffusion transact at issue here 
studies the "actance" subset which is limited to the three most basic factors, 
namely: an act (A) in a set of actors (P) and time periods (Т). These three 
vary as specified by the model (Eq. 1) as if in a closed system. The actance 
models therefore try to hold constant or uncorrelated the other transact factors 
of space (L), the actors’ values (V), and the residual circumstances (C) as 
specified in the next paragraphs. 

"The space factor which is necessarily a part of every human behavior is 
held constant in a laboratory experiment here by getting the group of inter- 
actors to move around in one room without obstacles of seating, furniture, 
or other barriers. More exact control of spatial proximity can be had by 
assigning each person a different random spot on the circumference of 4 
circle at the start of each period of interacting, from which spots they 
move towards the center to pair off. Then distances between interactors will 
be effectively equal except for random and negligibly small differences. 


Ели 
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Alternatively, instead of trying to hold the intervening distance between 
interactors constant, the experimenter can let it vary and include this dis- 
tance variable in the model. The effect of any resistance offered by the 
distance is to insert a negative power of the distance in the interaction 
formula. This means that interaction decreases as a function of the inter- 
vening distance. This inverse distance factor appears in the same form and 
for the Same reason in the social law of interactance or demographic gra- 
vitation and in Newton’s law of gravity (4). 

Then the values factor can be held sufficiently constant by motivating the 
subjects enough to make them willing to pair off at will and follow the 
other instructions of the controlled experiment. These instructions did not 
include any information about the logistic hypothesis. Insofar as everyone 
wants to try out the experiment, any further motivation to want anything 
else can be ignored as uncorrelated or irrelevant. 

The time factor is by definition a variable, but within the time factor 
the rate of interacting is held constant at a steady speed (as specified by the 
steadiness precondition of the logistic) by instructing every person to inter- 
act just once in each minute or other manipulated unit-period. Alternatively, 
this control of “steady” interacting can be secured by shifting to ordinal 
units of time. Here each sucesssive remove in retelling is defined as the unit 
time period. Then by definition there will always be just one telling to a 
hearer in each unit of time, guaranteeing a unit-speed. Thus in an open com- 
munity one of our experiments (11) found an excellent fit to a curve 
in the logistic family when computed in ordinal units of removes but 
found a poor fit when recomputed in cardinal units of successive hours (when 
overlaid by the “daily rhythm” or curve of the usual competing activities of 
work and play, eating and sleeping, etc.). 

The interpersonal structuring or pairing precondition is the relevant aspect 
of the population factor here. It is easily controlled by instructing everyone 
to shake hands with just one other person in each unit-period and hold it till 
everyone is “coupled off.” Other structures of hearer sub-groups may be 
explored by forming trios, quartets, quintets, or m-sets of first-hearers-of- 
one-telling. Still another family of structures, called “cliques,” are formed 
by limiting each person’s choice of a partner to a clique or subset of л per- 
sons (12). 

The act at issue is controlled by specifying the telling of a message by 
each knower to one person in one period, i.e., a one-way interact. + 

Finally, within the transact's context the sixth factor of residual circum- 
stances includes all the relevant remaining and non-random variables. "These 
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may be controlled as far as they are currently known, with the aid of the 
coefficient of non-determination (ie, К? = l-r? in Figure 1) between the 
model and the data. This coefficient serves as one descriptive measure of the 
proportion of those circumstances that are operating in the situation though 
still unknown or uncontrolled. 

This foregoing analysis points to a very general way for developing ex- 
perimental sociology and exact laws of mass behavior. For every human 
situation or behavior studied can be analyzed in standard transact terms 
which thereby guide in controlling its context and in isolating that behavior 
as a closed system. Then if a sufficiently closed system has been achieved, it 
сап be tested by trying to set up its preconditions and seeing whether the fit 
of the data to the model improves in proportion as the ideal preconditions 
specified in the model are approximated in practice. 


4. The Logistic Hypothesis when Three Non-Random Factors are Un- 
controlled 


By controlling the main factors of context in the logistic transact, as above, 
one narrows down the remaining variables to the circumstances factor and 
within it to the random vs. non-random variables. It is these non-random 
or biassing variables which chiefly concern us in this paper. At this point 
the experimenter must list from previous experimenting or knowledge of 
the field just which observable variables may be expected to cor:elate with 
the choice of partners and so constitute a bias or non-random influence upon 
such interacting. 

The non-random influences on interperson choices for message telling 
that we have thus far detected or measured are the following major types 
of relations or differences between interactors—when sufficiently large а 
difference: (а) sex differences, (5) degree of acquaintance, (c) psycholog- 
ical cues of interpersonal attraction whether conscious or unconscious. 

We also know that spatial context is a biassing factor since interacting 
tends to vary inversely with a power of the intervening distance (3, 4, 7. 
11). The temporal context seems another biassing factor when it operates as 
an effective difference in the ages of interactors. Thus it is a common lay 
Observation that people seek partners of like age, though tolerating wider 
differences as they grow older. 

у We suspect that in а wider range of all humanity, differences, if suffi- 
ciently large, in health, race, culture, social class, language, etc., might be 
further non-random influences. "These differences were held fairly constant 
in our experiments reported below by selecting as interactors sociology- 
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course students at the University of Washington in 1955 who therefore 
were of both sexes, mostly from 18 to 22 years of age and an English-speak- 
ing, healthy, white, middle-class American group. 

Indirect evidence from Moreno's classic socio-matrices show that pre- 
adolescents avoid, while post-adolescents tend to seek, a partner of the other 
sex when pairing off at will. For the effect of acquaintance, data on message 
diffusion from a boys’ camp showed fourfold correlations up to .5 between 
choosing-or-not-choosing and being-a-declared-friend-or-not. (17). Finally, 
there are the subtle psychological factors of interperson attraction that may 
be cued by the other person’s appearance, figure, facial expression, flash of 
eye, voice, speech, body odors, actions, gestures, mannerisms, etc. ‘These in- 
fluences, though unmeasured hitherto in our experimenting, can nevertheless 
be completely controlled by shutting off sensory perceptions, as by blindfold- 
ing, darkening the room, imposing silence, requiring choice to fall on any 
person first touched (unless already paired off), using ether spray in the 
nostrils. In such ways the causation of interperson choice can be narrowed 
down towards the limit where only the undetectable residual influences 
whose aggregate we call chance can operate. 

Instead of eliminating these non-random biassing factors, an alternative 
technique would be to measure them and allow for their effect. A previous 


1 It should be noted that all of these detectable influences (of acquaintance, 
attraction cues, sex difference, intervening distance, and age difference) are all 
relations or pair-properties. The interaction they influence or correlate with is also 
а relation (between persons). Formally, we are thus studying the correlation between 
relations, a higher order relation. Dimensionally, this means a fourth power since 
any pair relation is a second power or product of its two relatees. We suspect that 
this may be generally true, i.e., that variables correlating most closely with a relation 
will be themselves relations. That this seems likely is suggested by the fact that the 


int i i ЛІ entries in the sociomatrix which ‹ 
Mieten of people МОРИСОН the correlation at issue here is the 


correlation of two sociomatrices, measuring their agreement cell for cell. 
4 s e effective research in social behavior. 


most search for correlation between 
ir interactions or group behavior. 


Only when the traits of individuals are treated as differences, ratios, or in other 


all kinds and orders by operationally 
lation scattergrams between two traits in 
опе set of persons (in the cells) or sociomatrices between two sets of persons in 
respect to one trait (in the cells). 
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attempt to do this in our Laboratory (12) had shown that three biassing 
factors in combination could completely destroy the correlation of the data 
to the logistic model yielding an r of .06. In a seventh and eighth-grade 
population of 182 children an otherwise carefully controlled experiment on 
message diffusion showed that sex differences, friendship declarations, and 
classroom separations significantly influenced the diffusing during a one-day 
period by occurring in excess of chance expectation to the exterit of 25 to 
56 percentage points (11, 13, 14, 15). 


C. Tue PROCEDURE: Two SERIES or REPLICATED EXPERIMENTS 


We report here on two series of experiments, each replicated in more than 
one population and in more than one overall period. They are experiments 
which any social scientist can repeat and check in an hour in a set of 50 
or more cooperating subjects. "These two series of experiments vary the num- 
ber of biassing factors that are permitted to disturb the pure randomness 
assumed by the logistic curve. The unbiassed "Series A” described below 
controls randomness strictly by pairing the interactors by lot. The more 
biassed "Series B" relaxes the control of randomness by letting the inter- 
actors pair off at will (ie, each is free to choose any other he wishes in 
the group), but with any psychological attraction cues and any existing 
acquaintanceships and any effect of mixing the sexes allowed to bias the 
spontaneous choice of partners. 


We announced before computing these results that our standards for 
accepting or rejecting a model go beyond the statistician's tests for the sig- 
nificance of a statistic at a pre-assigned level, such as the one per cent level. 
We also demand that the model fit the data closely as evidenced by some 
suitable descriptive index above .9 (if 1.0 is its maximum), such as an in- 
traclass correlation, Tie, or correlation ratio, 1, or Robinson's agreement index, 
Ass, between increments in the growth curve model and the data; (по % 
and Ax, are equivalent in the case of two variables such as the model and 
the data here. They will be called “the agreement of —."). 


According to our hypotheses the outcomes of the two series of experiments 
are expected to be as follows: 


The agreement, Axy, of the increments of the logistic model (— x) with 
the data (—y) will be: (a) near unity (say above .98) in Series A where 
randomizing is rigorous, i.e., "by lot"; (b) a little lower (say above .90) 
in Series В where randomizing is relaxed by letting meetings be “at will” 
with the three non-random influences upon the interacting, namely (a) 
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psychological attraction cues, (5) acquaintanceships, and (c) sex difference, 
varying uncontrolled. 

АП the agreement indices are expected to be statistically significant ones, 
ie, to be significantly different from zero at the one per cent level. The 
essence of our hypotheses here is the rank order above of the agreements in 
the series. The absolute numerical size of the agreement indices (> .98, 
> .90) is,at present merely an informed guess stated precisely so that finer 
comparisons between these and other experiments can be made. From pre- 
vious experience we guess that both series here will show agreements of .90 
or higher. The ranking of agreements means that as the known randomness 
decreases with more known non-random factors operating, the fit or agree- 
ment of the data to the logistic model (which is based on randomness) will 
become looser. For social purposes this implies that the logistic curve is the 
limiting baseline for steady pair-acting which is approached insofar as all 
"overlaying" non-random influences that may be pre-correlated with that 
pair-acting are controlled. 

"Throughout the two series of experiments the part of the procedure that 
was in common was as follows: А set of P persons in a class room and 
class period paired off (whether “by lot" or “at will") in each of T' successive 
periods. Each person recorded all messages that had been recorded to date 
on his partner's record sheet. Each interactor started with his own "message" 
(such as his birthdate), so that P different messages were diffused simulta- 
neously through the “netting” of T' successive sociomatrices. Each socio- 
matrix was of P x P order with all its cells, P? in number, empty except for 
one cell in each row and column representing the pair meetings, P/2 in 
number. We used undergraduate coeducational classes varying in size from 
20 to 62 students, pairing off on signal in some 10 (= T) successive periods, 
each of two minutes. The record sheets P in number, were consolidated 
to one sheet or “response matrix." This had P rows, one for each person, 
and T' columns, one for each unit time period. Each cell entry was the iden- 
tifying number of the partner met by the row person in the column period. 
Whenever a non-knower had a knower for partner, a telling of the message 
was assumed and the non-knower was converted to being a knower. This 
response matrix specifies the “netting” through which the diffusing of any 
message or set of messages can be traced, from specified starters through all 
consequent knowers up to any specified period. We designated 10 per cent 
of the population usually as starters (i.e., designating with the aid of ran- 
dom numbers any six persons in a set of 60 as first "tellers") and marked 
their "descendants" or "hearers" in each period. 
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If p, denotes the cumulated proportion of knowers іп the i period and 
qı denotes the complementary proportion of non-knowers (so pi + Ф = 1), 
then (by the law of joint probability for the simultaneous occurrence of in- 
dependent events) the most probable proportion of meetings of knowers 
with non-knowers is pq. So this product, р, is the probability of new 
knowers in the it period. When cumulated over the Т periods this is the 
cumulated growth curve or logistic diffusion formula Eq. 1. It is.the special 
case of Eq. 1 where £, the joint probability (of everyone meeting someone 
and the conditional probability of knowers telling all their messages to their 
partners), was controlled to be unity. For everyone met just one partner in 
each unit period and told his messages if met. Then insofar as the observed 
proportion of new knowers or increments in the curve in each period the pidi 
proportion expected by the logistic model, the fit is close and reliable. 

'The part of the procedure that was different in each series was: In the 
“by lot" Series 4, partners were drawn in pairs by lot without replacement 
in a population of 1,000 cards, and this was later replicated in a population 
of 20 students. In the "at will" Series B, in each of two different popu- 
lations of 60 and 62 students, the students paired off spontaneously forming 
the netting described above. Each population interacted in two different 


nettings or sets of periods, thus replicating the experiment both in time and 
in two populations. 


D. Tue RESULTS: CONFIRMING THE “Ar WILL” Locistic HYPOTHESIS 
IN THE EXPERIMENTAL SITUATION 


'The results of the two series of replicated experiments are tabled below 
and shown in the curve of Figure 1 for one of the four replicated "at will" 
experiments of Series B. The Series 4 data are taken from the Ph.D. thesis 
of Mr. Richard J. Hill (14) and the Series B data from the M.A. thesis 
(13) of the junior co-author here. 

In strictly randomized diffusing when partners were drawn by lot the 
intraclass correlation was .98. In the five situations above when partners 
chose each other “at will" the intraclass correlation was hypothesized to approach 
-98 but expected to be lower because three possibly non-random or biassing 
factors (namely friendships, sex difference, and attraction cues) were known 
to be present and uncontrolled here. The observed average intraclass corre- 
lation of increments in the five replications was .90. 

The effect of the three biassing factors as represented here was to lower 


the closeness of fit intraclass correlation from around .98 to around .90—as 
our hypothesis expected. 
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WHEN PEOPLE PAIR OFF "AT WILL" VS "BY LOT" 
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But the three factors were not measured separately so that assessing their 
sharés is not possible here. "There was no measurement made of friendships 
or attraction cues in this coeducational college class in a sociology course. 
Meetings between sexes occurred slightly but not significantly (at the one 
per cent level) above chance expectations suggesting a small and unreliable 
sex bias. The data from the first and second experiments was analyzed to 
measure їп? а fourfold correlation coefficient any tendency to prefer intersex 
choices over intrasex choices. The data were the 900 choices or 450 pair 
meetings of 19 males and 41 females in 15 periods. Of these meetings, 11.6 
per cent were of males with males, 48 per cent were of females with females, 
and 40.4 per cent were of males with females. The fourfold correlation 
between sex of choosers and sex of those chosen as partners was —.05, sug- 
gesting slight excess of intersex choices beyond chance expectation. (which 
would be an r — 0), but of no statistical significance at any level. We 
conclude that sex here had probably a very slight influence, if any, in biassing 
the random diffusion. 

In an effort to measure indications of friendships (which had not been 
declared) we analyzed repetitions in pairing with the same partners. In 
the first two experiments from the one population of 40 females, for example, 
there were eight repetitions out of 140 meetings in the seven periods of 
pairing off (= 40 X 7/2). This 5.7 per cent of repetitions of partners is 
well below the cumulated chance expectations of repeating partners. This 
suggests a slight tendency to avoid choosing a previous partner, just as one 
ordinarily avoids retelling a news item to someone he remembers having 
already told it to. At least there is no suggestion here of returning to one’s 
friends in selecting partners. However, in future experiments a direct 
declaring of one’s friends in the group can measure the effect of friendships 
on this diffusing more cleanly than inferences from absence of repetitions 
of partners. 

From our experience here we would now refine the experimental design 
so that a set of л further series of experiments would start with the fully 
randomized logistic model and then successively add one non-random variable 
which is known to influence the interacting by a known amount in each 
successive series of experiments. The hypothesis would be confirmed insofar 
as the fit of the logistic worsened with an increasing number of non-random 
influences operating. Thus the new Series 4 would be the logistic strictly 
randomized by lot; the new Series B might let strangers of one sex interact 
at will but blindfolded; Series C might remove the blindfolds and so let 
interperson sensory attraction cues vary; Series D might let degree of 
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acquaintance also vary (but be measured!) ; Series E might let sex also vary; 
and further series could add further variables known to affect interperson 
choice for message telling. The agreement index for Series 4 and for B 
should be close to unity and drop it its lowest in Series E (or further series). 

Such a series of tests of the non-random correlates of interaction should 
then be followed by enlarging the logistic model to include the simultaneous 
effect of each correlate, singly at first and later in combination. Then experi- 
mental tests of such enlarged models should progressively develop more 
complete or lifelike laws of social diffusion. 


E. CowNcLusioNs 


The experiments here support our chief hypothesis, namely: The logistic 
model represents the limiting growth curve of steady, dyadic interacting 
with equal opportunity. 

When college students paired off "at will," instead of by lot, even though 
the three non-random factors of acquaintance, attraction cues, and sex 
difference were uncontrolled, the logistic S-shaped diffusion curve was shown 
to fit the data well. The intraclass correlation (significant at the one per 
cent level) between increments in the data and in the model averaged r =.90 
in five replicated experiments. 

When the pairing off was rigorously randomized by lot, thus controlling 
all non-random factors fully, the logistic curve fitted the data almost 
perfectly. The comparable correlations were r =.99 in two experiments. 

We may restate this finding in several interpretative paraphrases of varying 
precision, which we now propose as generalized hypotheses, namely: 

1. To the extent that systematic factors are stripped off, people will be 
observed to interact randomly. 


2. As inequalities of opportunity to interact are reduced, social diffusion 
from person to person grows logistically. 

3. The nearer equal the opportunities, the nearer random the mass inter- 
acting. 

4. Тће stricter the experimental controls on systematic acts, the more 
the people will appear to behave by chance. 


9? Тһе fewer the uncontrolled “pre-correlated” influences, the better 
the logistic curve predicts the diffusion. 


6. In our controlled experiments here, discrepancies from the logistic 
expectation indicate the presence of non-random influences on the interacting 
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7. Unexpected bulges in the curve of diffusion should be tracked down in 
er to identify the factors biassing an otherwise random situation.’ 


volumes and expanded in later articles and monographs (especially 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11), 
These systematic descriptive formulas were developed into testable and predictive 
‘models by assuming probabilistic preconditions (such as the epsilon hypothesis) 
епеуег systematic or non-random factors are unknown or unmeasured. This 
yielded the transact clan of families of models (8, 11). Within the transact clan, we 
ext developed and have started testing its most elementary and basic sub-clan of 
= 

momental models (р, = A* ) (10). These predict the probabilistic growth of the 
proportion, р,, of holders of an attribute in a set of people and a set of unit periods 
under conditions of equal opportunity for every one to act (ће, randomness in 
‘Statistical language). The momental sub-clan of models comprise the five families 
defined by the five statistical moments (= АФ.1.2,4,4— Да) of an attribute 
(= А = 1,0). The zeroth to fourth moments when people intra-act with equal oppor- 
nity as a somewhat closed system in t successive unit periods (= A*t) is as 
follows: 

l. The zeroth central moment yields the family of binomial and normal curves 


— 
= А» = (p+q)t) predicting the results of n acts. 


= 
2. The first raw moment yields the family of exponential growth curves (= Al 
pt, qt) predicting the result of one repeated act. 


3. The second central moment yields the family of logistic curves (= A? = 
pq(U) of stochastic growth predicting the result of one kind of act in pairs. 

4. The third and fourth central moments of an act in a set of person (= А5 = 
(q—p)t and A* = (1—3pq) (€) are hypothesized (pending further research) to 
Predict the diffusion in pro-con plurels or pro-con groups, respectively, and to 
describe prototypical competitive and conflictive conditions in diffusing. 
models (7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15) our laboratory 
ces in funds or graduate students) its 


‘three sub-families. Each sub-family varies one of the three рекет би Lu 


rates of diffusing. In Ref. 12 the pairing and randomness precor 
09 of pairing off 
Bed si ~ b 
Md size. This benita io PRG unequal between sub-groups. Finally the present 


Population where opportunities are ween it ti 
paper tests the randomness condition of the statistician to measure its equivalence to 


i iti 3 i i ithi straints of the 
e social precondition of choosing partners “at will” within the constra 

controlled ер This model approximates the democratic ону of фор 
behavior wherever it is desired to have interacting occur with eg# opportumty 


E f rch as it progresses 
Our overall working hypothesis is that: This program о research as 1 s 

_ will develop ud Ec dei m expanding set of universal yet precise laws of social 
behavior which will contribute to making sociology an exact and predictive science. 
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IMMEDIATE AND DELAYED EFFECTS OF SOCIAL 
INFLUENCE UPON INDIVIDUAL OPINION* 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


PauL R. Rossins'* 


A. PROBLEM 


In recent years there has been an increasing amount of research, dealing 
with the problem of how group pressures influence individual opinion. ‘The 
focus of most of this research has been on opinion change measured imme- 
diately after the application of group pressure, and consequently little is 
yet known about the determinants of delayed and long range effects. For 
example, under what conditions will opinion change resulting from social 
pressures tend to be stable? Under what conditions will such opinion change 
revert to zero? The present research was an attempt to explore this problem. 
The study was concerned with delayed effects of weeks rather than long range 
effects of months or years. 

It has been assumed that motivations for accepting group influence include 
desires to be accepted, liked, or well thought of by the group and fears or 
anxieties of looking foolish or stupid if disagreeing with the group (see for 
example Cartwright and Zander, 1953, p. 139). In the present research, 
it was postulated that the greater the level of conforming motivations (needs 
and anxieties) aroused by an influence attempt, the greater would be the 
immediate and delayed changes in opinion. Two operations were selected to 
vary motivational level during the influence situation: the size of the majority 
supporting the group norm was varied (the greater the majority, the greater 
the assumed anxieties and needs to conform) and some individuals received 
a threat that their positions would be revealed to the group (threat creates 
more conforming anxieties than no threat). 

The following specific hypotheses were advanced : 

(4) A larger majority supporting group position elicits greater immediate 
opinion change than does a smaller majority. 


* Received i itorial Office on January 26, 1959. y Ta k, 
1 This er P КЫ оп а ЕЛҮ dissertation at Columbia University. The 
author wishes to thank his committee, Percival Symonds, Goodwin Watson, „апа 
Joel Davitz for guidance in this work, and Adella Youtz for her many contributions. 
2 Тһе study was made possible by a predoctoral fellowship from the National 


Institutes of Health. 
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(B) A larger majority supporting group position elicits greater delayed 
opinion change than does a smaller majority. 

(C) Threat of exposure of the individual's position elicits greater imme- 
diate opinion change than does no threat. 

(D) Threat of exposure of the individual’s position elicits greater delayed 
opinion change than does no threat. 

In addition to tests of the above hypotheses, data were obtained to measure 
more permanent individual variation in conforming needs by use of a person- 
ality inventory, the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. 

B 
B. Метнор 


1. Subjects 


Subjects were 110 students in elementary courses in educational psychology 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. Subjects used in the research 
had signed up to view a series of psychological films in conjunction with their 
course work, and were told that they would make evaluations of artistic, 
technical, and psychological aspects of selected films. The research project 
was built into this film evaluation series, in the hope that the true nature 
of the experiment would be concealed. 


2. Procedure 


As part of the film-evaluation series, subjects were shown a 45-minute 
film called The Head of the House. This film describes in detail the problem 
behavior of a preadolescent boy. The film makes it clear that the boy is 
emotionally disturbed, but does not describe in detail the kind of therapeutic 
Program needed to help the boy back to normalcy. The question of what 
kind of program would be best for the boy was the opinion issue used in 
the study. 

Immediately after the film was shown, subjects filled out an evaluation 
questionnaire. The questionnaire led off with dummy items in regard to 
artistic and technical aspects of the film. After the dummy items, two propo- 
sitions were presented—the first a statement of a “conservative” treatment 
program, the second a statement of a more “radical” treatment program. 

The propositions were worded as follows: (a) The best way to restore 
this boy to good mental health lies in a remedial program that is cautious 
and gradual in approach. Changes in the boy’s life should be made in very 
easy stages. Any intervention in the boy’s home should be undertaken with 
great сате, It is important that the remedial program rely on the natural 
corrective forces already in the boy’s surroundings, such as the settlement 
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house, church, and boys’ clubs. Mild types of remedial action should receive 
a thorough trial before any strong action is planned. (b) The best way to 
restore this boy to good mental health lies in a program of swift and decisive 
remedial action. Many great changes must be made in this boy's life. It is 
essential that the boy receive psychotherapy from skilled clinical personnel. 
If necessary, he should be removed temporarily from his home and placed in 
a better environment. Legal intervention may be required in this case. Mild 
measures for this boy would be inadequate, and would result in the loss of 
valuable time. 

Subjects were instructed to select the statement they agreed with most and 
to write out the reasons for their choice. 

The final portion of the questionnaire was an 18-item Likert-type scale. 
The scale used items closely oriented to the content of the film, and yielded 
a score representing the subject's position on a radical-conservative treatment 
continuum. The split half reliability estimate for this scale was .79. 

One week after the showing of the film, the instruments were readmin- 
istered under the following experimental conditions: high majority-threat, 
high majority-no threat, low majority-threat, and low majority-no threat. 
The majority variable was introduced by communications to the groups of 
different bogus figures as to how the majority of students had responded 
the previous week (in the high majority group, subjects were told that 86 
per cent of the students had supported Position II, the radical position; while 
in the low majority group, subjects were told that 56 per cent of the students 
had supported this position). The actual distribution of scores showed strong 
support for Position I. The threat variable was introduced by a communi- 
cation to all subjects that there would be a group discussion of the problem, 
and that some students would be expected to read their positions to the group 
and defend them against criticism (half of the subjects were informed they 
would read and half were informed that they would not). After the data 
had been collected, the discussion was postponed on a pretext. 

Three weeks after the showing of the film, the instruments were readmin- 
istered under neutral conditions to assess delayed effects. 


C. RESULTS 


One hindi and ten experimental subjects were present during the first 
two sessions of the experiment. Of these, 80 were present at the posttest. In 
order to minimize attrition in the sample, questionnaires were mailed shortly 
after the posttest session to subjects who had not been present. Sixteen of these 
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questionnaires were filled out within a few days and were returned to the 
experimenter. 

The tendency to drop out of the research project was not randomized over 
the four experimental groups. Rather, 17 of the 30 withdrawees were in the 
high majority-threat group, and an X? test indicated that the assumption of 
chance distribution could be rejected at the .001 level of confidence. To 
reduce sampling biases in the posttest data, the questionnaires returned within 
a few days after the posttest were included in the major analyses. At the 
same time, systematic comparison of the responses of withdrawees and non- 
withdrawees was undertaken. 


1. Opinion Shift 


In all three sessions, a conservative and radical proposition were presented 
to the subjects. The question arises as to whether subjects tended to change 
their choice of these gross alternatives in the direction of the influence 
attempt. Table 1 examines the subject’s initial attitude and relates it to any 
change in the subsequent sessions. 


TABLE 1 
Тита, СноїсЕ or Conservative OR RADICAL PROPOSITION AND SUBSEQUENT CHANGES 
IN CHOICE 
Did not change Changed choice 
x choice of proposi- of proposition 
Initial choice tion in a later in a later 
of subjects session session Тога! 
Began with conservative 
proposition , 7 8 79 
Began with radical 
proposition 9 0 3 
Failed to select a prop. 
in one or more sessions 8 
Total 88 8 96 


MEME UE hus uiu н 


The data indicate that change from an initial conservative choice to à 
later radical choice occurred infrequently, in about 10 per cent of the cases, 
while change from a radical opinion to a conservative opinion did not occur 
at all. . 

Тһе distribution of raw scores on the Likert-type scale (the major 
measuring instrument used in the study) appeared close enough to the normal 
distribution to permit the use of analysis of variance. "Table 2 presents an 
analysis of variance of the raw scores of the 96 subjects for all sessions. 

The analysis of variance indicates the following results: (а) The experi- 
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mental treatments produced an effect greater than zero, ie., scores of the 
pretest, experimental session, and posttest were significantly different from 
each other. (5) The hypothesis that a high majority would produce greater 
immediate influence scores (2-1 scores)? is not supported. (c) The hypothesis 
that threat of exposure would produce greater immediate influence scores 
(2-1 scores) is not supported. (4) The hypothesis that a high majority 


. TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF OPINION Scores From Lixert-Tyre ScALE 
Sums of Mean 
Source df squares square F P 
уоште LÀ 
Between Conditions 
(pre vs exp vs post) 2 462.29 231.15 13.32 001 
Threat X Conditions 2 96.27 48.14 277 NS. 
Thr. X 2-1 Scores 1 32.82 32.82 1.89 N.S. 
Thr. X 3-2 Scores 1 95.36 95.36 5.50 105% 
(Thr. X 3-1 Scores) (1) 16.71 16.71 96 N.S. 
Majority Х Conds. 2 93.46 46.73 2.69 NS. 
Maj. X 2-1 Scores 1 16.43 16.43 95 N.S. 
Maj. X 3-2 Scores 1 92.71 92.71 5.34 05> 
(Maj. X 3-1 Scores) (1) 30.51 30.51 1.76 NS. 
Threat X Majority 
X conds. 2 
Error 184 3193 17.35 


а Presence of threat related to drop in score. 

> High majority related to drop in score. ; 
would produce greater delayed influence scores (3-1 scores) is not supported. 
The difference is in the opposite direction from prediction, but not statis- 
tically significant. It should be noted that high majority is positively related 
to the drop in score from experimental session to posttest. (е) The hypothesis 
that threat of exposure would produce greater delayed influence scores (3-1 
scores) is not supported. The difference is in the opposite direction from 
prediction, but not statistically significant. It should be noted that the 
presence of threat is positively related to the drop in score from experimental 
Session to posttest. 


3 Immediate influence scores (2-1 scores) are difference scores on the Likert-type 
scale, i.e., scores from the influence session minus scores from the pretest. Ош 
influence scores (3-1 scores) are scores from the posttest minus scores from the 
pretest. y 

4 A control group (N-22) showed a downward trend from pretest to influence 
опо їп ol кон all four experimental groups which moved in the radical 

irection. 
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2. Comparison of Withdrawees and Non-Withdrawees 


It will be recalled that 30 subjects present for the first two sessions of 
the research project failed to show up for the posttest. Did the withdrawees 
respond differently during the influence (second) session? A biserial corre- 
lation was computed between immediate influence scores and subsequent 
withdrawal from the project. This correlation of .24 indicates that the 
relationship is low but significant (t— 2.57), that withdrawal tended to 
be preceded by a greater positive response to social pressure. 

А further analysis is presented in Table 3, showing the relationship between 
threat of exposure, withdrawal, and reaction to social pressure. 


TABLE 3 
THREAT, WITHDRAWAL, AND REACTION TO Group Pressure DURING THE INFLUENCE 
SITUATION 
Condition and Were positively Were not posi- 
reaction influenced tively influenced Total 
Threat conds 
withdrew 18 2 20 
Threat conds 
did not withdraw 16 17 33 
No threat conds 
withdrew 5 5 10 
No threat conds 
did not withdraw 28 19 47 
Total 67 43 110 


* Positively influenced was defined as a score on the Likert-type scale during 
the influence session that was greater than the subject's score on the pretest. 

The overall X? of 9.75 is significant at the .05 level of confidence. A 
comparison between withdrawees and non-withdrawees under threat con- 
ditions shows that almost all of the withdrawees had been influenced, while 
only about half of the non-withdrawees had been influenced. This data 
would indicate that while threat did not have a general effect on immediate 
influence scores, it did have a selective effect on individuals who subse- 
quently showed withdrawal behavior. A similar comparison between majority, 
withdrawal, and reaction to group pressure presents roughly the same distri- 
bution of cases but lacks overall significance. 

The 16 withdrawees who returned mailed questionnaires after the posttest 
provide a limited means of inquiring into the delayed effects of those showing 
withdrawal reactions. It appears that withdrawees more frequently showed 
a drop in score (a change in the conservative direction) after the influence 
session than non-withdrawees, Of the 16 withdrawees, 12 showed lower 
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posttest scores than influence session scores, while only 28 of the 80 non- 
withdrawees showed a drop in score. 


3. Personality and Opinion Change 


Personality scores on the 15 dimensions of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule were correlated with immediate influence scores (2-1 scores) and 
delayed influence scores (3-1 scores). In no instance were correlations 
significant at the .05 level of confidence when computed for the entire 
sample. There was a general tendency, however, for the signs of the corre- 
lations between Edwards scores and immediate influence scores to differ under 
threat and no threat. The largest of these differences were for N-aggression 
(.24 under threat, —.23 under по threat), N-achievement (.24 under threat, 
—.15 under no threat), N-nurturance (—.13 under threat, .30 under по 
threat), and N-heterosexual (.22 under threat, —.20 under no threat). 


D. Discussion 


As in most previous research in this area, the use of reported majority 
opinion produced statistically reliable changes in opinion. Changes of opinion, 
however, were not of a gross nature, as only eight subjects responded to 
social pressure with a complete change of position, and the average gain 
on the Likert scale was only about three points. 

In regard to the immediate effects of social pressure, the finding that a 
high majority did not produce greater effects than а low majority is con- 
sistent with results reported by Asch (1953) that groups of experimental 
confederates of various sizes tended to produce the same amount of opinion 
change. The finding that threat of exposure did not produce greater results 
than no threat is somewhat inconsistent with results reported by Raven 
(1953) and by Asch (1956). In the present study, threat did not have a 
general effect, but only a selective effect on individuals who subsequently 
withdrew from the project. The finding that personality needs as measured 
by the Edwards Inventory were unrelated to responses to social pressure 
is consistent with results reported by Applezweig and Moeller (1958). 

In regard to the delayed effects of social influence, the hypotheses that 
high majority and threat of exposure would result in greater delayed opinion 
change are clearly not supported. The order of the experimental groups is 


opposite to that predicted, the low majority-no threat group showing the 
majority-threat group showing 


highest delayed influence scores and the high h £ 
the lowest delayed influence scores. Moreover, the drop in score from experi- 
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mental session to posttest is significantly related to both threat and high 
majority. 

А possible clue for the explanation of these delayed effects lies in the concept 
of resistance, While the experimental procedures used induced certain forces 
towards change on the opinions held by subjects, they appeared to introduce 
negative forces (resistance, rejection, or hostility) simultaneously. The 
attempts of many subjects to leave the research project could be interpreted 
as a manifestation of these forces. If this interpretation is correct, the data 
would indicate that where induced pressure was highest (the high-majority 
threat group), the negative forces were also highest. 

It seems reasonable to assume that resistance forces were not able to 
determine the response during the influence session if the subject was under 
possible threat of public exposure. Opinion shifts under such conditions 
might represent compliance rather than real attitude change. However, in 
the posttest situation negative forces would be freer to influence the response, 
and this would explain the drop in score under threat and high majority 
conditions and the more frequent drop in score of withdrawees as compared 
with non-withdrawees. 

If the development and subsequent manifestation of resistance forces was 
responsible for drops in longer range effects, one might advance the ad hoc 
hypothesis that given a uniform level of pressure, the less resistance aroused 
during an influence situation, the greater would be the delayed effects. 


E. Summary 


The study was designed to explore both immediate and delayed effects of 
social pressure on individual opinion. Variables considered were the presence 
of a threat that the individual’s opinion would be revealed to the group, the 
size of the majority supporting the group position, and personality needs of 
the subjects as measured by the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. 

In general, the degree to which subjects were immediately influenced by 
social pressure was the same whether: (a) the size of the majority was larger 
(86 per cent) or smaller (56 per cent), (5) the individual was or was not 
given the expectation that his Position would be revealed to the group. 
Although the influence of threat did not have a general effect on immediate 
opinion shift, it had a significant effect on the opinions of subjects who sub- 
sequently withdrew from the project. "There was a positive relationship 
found between immediate influence scores and subsequent withdawal from 
the research project. 


The delayed influence scores were similar for threat үз. no-threat and 
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for high vs. low majority. Both threat and high majority were positively 
related to the drop in score from the influence session to the posttest. 

There were no significant correlations found between measures on the 
Edwards Inventory and either immediate or delayed influence scores when 
computed for the combined experimental groups. 
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BOOKS 


Now that there is a special APA journal completely devoted to the publication of 
book reviews, it is no longer necessary that other journals emphasize such publica- 
tion. It has always been our conviction that book reviews are a secondary order of 
publication unless they carry information that is equally important as the book. How- 
ever, the publication of book titles is a very important service, and we shall continue 
to render that service. 

In any given issue of this journal, we may continue to publish one or more book 
reviews, but we do not consider such publication a major function of this journal. 
In line with this policy, we can no longer pay for such manuscripts. 


(Vogt, E. Z., & Hyman, R. Water Witching U. 8. 4. Chicago: Univ. 
Chicago Press, 1959.)! 


REVIEWED BY SAM W. ANDERSON 


Evon Z. Vogt and Ray Hyman have organized their book around “six 
basic questions” (p. 10): “What is water-witching?” ‘Does it work?” 
“What makes the rod move?" “Who is the water witch?" “Under what 
conditions is water witching practiced in the United States?” and finally: 
“Why does water witching continue to be practiced in the United States?” 
The authors give two kinds of answer, the first kind being a quite thorough 
survey of dowsing as now practiced in rural America; they present many 
of the personal and socio-economic characteristics of dowsers, the equipment 
used, the areas in which the practice appears to be most prevalent, estimates 
of the efficiency of dowsing—in short, the data upon which any explanation 
must be based. 

The second kind of answer is the explanation, and it is of considerable 
scope. In fact, a variety of magical or miraculous methods of discovering 
or transmitting information are discussed. They are included, it would seem, 
to demonstrate a nigh perfect score for those who apply science with a rigorous 
capital § in the debunking of the occult, “from talking horses to talking 
twigs.” These other phenomena are less adequately explained by the 
hypotheses put forward so convincingly for water witching. The first sort 
of answer is, as we shall see, quite complete—making the book a good bid to 
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be a standard source on the subject. The second kind is not uniquely sup- 
ported by the data. There аге, of course, a great many ritual and divinatory 
practices that cannot be discussed in a monograph; nor is it the main purpose 
of the authors summarily to justify their single interpretation. And there 
are many theories for which there is understandably no space. Yet general 
explanations of the roles of logic and suggestion are invoked which require 
qualification in order to demonstrate a singular value to explain either 
dowsing alone, or the more general class of beliefs and activities discussed 
in the book. This qualification has not been made. But this is a popular 
work, and its main task of applying science carefully and convincingly to 
a subject which is controversial even among the educated, is well done indeed. 
Divining with a rod is apparently а European invention. While some 
dowsers regard the biblical account of Moses bringing water forth from a 
stone by striking it with a rod as the earliest record of dowsing, Vogt and 
Hyman find only in the 16th Century a first clear reference to the use of the 
characteristic forked twig. As practiced to this day, some sort of forked, 
flexible instrument is used, usually a cutting of peach or willow, but many 
other woods, and even metal objects, such as barbed wire or a pair of pliers, 
are not uncommon (pp. 26-27). The first clear mention of the forked rod 
is found in Agricola's De re metallica (1556), where is also disc sssed the 
diviner's theory of the location of underground deposits in “veins” (pp. 14-15). 
While the earliest dowsers were in search of metal, the rod's use spread to 
the search for water "veins," and this folk-geology of dowsing is preserved 
in the water witching lore of Europe and the United States today. And 
dowsing is seemingly limited to European culture: 
The apparently complete absence of the practice among American 
Indians, African natives, the Pacific Islanders, the Australian aborigines, 
and the indigenous populations of China, Japan, and Southeast Asia 
—except for scattered cases of recent diffusion from European settlers 


—only adds to our conviction that we are dealing with a European 
culture pattern (p. 20). 


While European diviners have developed more scientific sounding explanations 
of divining, about the only exclusively American contribution is a name: only 
in the U.S. is it “water witching.” To Europeans the water diviner is а 
"spring-finder," "water-seeker," and the art is sometimes known as “radi- 
esthesia,” ог "rhabdomancy" (p. 29). The English term “dowsing” is 
found exclusively in New England—"witching" being by far the preferred 
term elsewhere (pp. 29-30). 'The practice, already doubted by Agricola 
himself, appears periodically in published controversies down to the present 
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day. It became more widespread following its application to the search for 
water, and was regularly and vigorously opposed by the church (pp. 16-19). 

'The most important source of information is the survey of Hyman and 
Cohen (1957), yielding estimates on the number, sex, age, amount of edu- 
cation, and ethnic characteristics of the American dowser. A questionnaire 
was mailed to a random sample of County Agricultural Extension Agents 
throughoyt the country, asking for information on dowsing in each agent's 
county. Forty-two per cent of the agents answering the questionnaire indi- 
cated at least one woman dowser in the county, but the great majority of 
them are male, and a very small number are under 15 years of age. While 
the education of diviners is often no more than grade school, 30 per cent of 
the counties reported that the average diviner had high school education, 
and 3 per cent reported diviners with college education (pp. 156-163). And the 
authors feel that the characterization of the diviner as being from among 
the most lowly educated is not justified, for two reasons: the practice of 
dowsing is necessarily a rural activity, where the education level is generally 
lower. Secondly, the higher representation of dowsers among the higher 
age groups yields a lower average schooling "simply because they grew up 
in a time when higher education was must less common than it is today" 
(p. 163). Contrary to popular belief, most of the dowsers on which the 
information was reported accepted only token payment, or none at all, for 
their services. Most dowsers engage in it as a hobby—their three most 
common occupational categories being farmer, well-driller, and retired 
(pp. 163-164). Religious and ethnic distribution among diviners was found 
to be nearly identical to that of their counties (p. 166). 

But most important in the study is the stratification of counties according 
to the 11 large geological groundwater areas of the country. Тће estimated 
number of diviners per 100,000 population gives a table showing impressively 
appropriate relative values for three geological classes into which the authors 
divide the areas, which might be called "good water conditions," "poor water 
Conditions," and "intermediate water conditions." The Columbia Lava 
Plateau, the Colorado Plateau, and the Unglaciated Central region are poor 
areas, and the dowsing rate ranges from 70.1 to 55.4 per 100,000. Good 
areas are the Glaciated Appalachians, the Coastal Plains, the Arid Basins 
(which possess: stable storage of mountain runoff), and the Unglaciated 
Appalachians, with rates of 19.5 to 29.7. Less convincing is the range of 
dowsing rates for the areas with intermediate geological qualifications for 
dependablé water, These are the Glaciated Central and the Western Moun- 
tain areas, with dowsing rates of 44.6 and 30.6 respectively. Surely for 
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figures as roughly approximate as these, there is no significance in the 
difference in dowsing rates between 29.7 for Unglaciated Appalachians, 
and 30.6 for the Western mountains (p. 180 ff.). Nevertheless, the rank 
ordering of dowsing, corrected for population, is clearly related to some extent 
to the conditions for finding water. The extremes are predicted well. 

The results of this survey provide powerful substantiation of Vogt's ritual 
hypothesis for which he had found support in the matched communities of 
Cotton Center, Texas, and Fence Lake, New Mexico. (The latter town 
was "Homestead" of Vogts Modern Homesteaders, 1955.) n Cotton 
Center, the rainfall is twice that of Fence Lake, to which farmers from Cotton 
Center migrated in the 30's. The ground-water at Cotton Center is a 
uniform and constant 125 feet, whereas in Fence Lake there are two water 
bearing formations—a Tertiary one, distributed spottily about 200 feet below 
the surface, and a deeper Mesa Verde formation. Under these less pre- 
dictable conditions, dowsing, which Bailey found to be widely known in 
Cotton Center but “almost never practiced" there, “. . . was activated and 
flourished within two years after their arrival" (p. 210, after Vogt, 1952). 

But there is nothing to indicate that dowsers are in demand in poorer 
water areas because of their superior ability to find water. In Fence Lake, 
records on only 61 wells show 24 successes and 5 dry holes for the wells that 
were divined, 25 successes and 7 dry holes for drillings that were not divined 
(p. 55, after Vogt, 1952). 'The difference, between 83 and 78 per cent, is 
not significant. Between 1918 and 1943, 1,758 wells drilled without being 
divined yielded some serviceable water in 90.1 per cent of the holes, no 
water at all in 7.4 per cent. Divined wells to the number of 1823 were sunk 
of which 80.5 per cent gave some serviceable water, 14.7 per cent gave no 
water at all (p. 56, after Ward, 1946). So there is not much field 
evidence to indicate that dowsed wells are generally more or less successful 
than ones located in other ways. 

Controlled experiments are consistently unfavorable to the dowser. In 
= unusually thorough design, Ongeley (1948) tested 75 diviners, to report 

at: 


Not a single one of these water witches made a record significantly 
better than chance in a series of experiments which consisted of the 
following: (a) asking a dowser to locate an underground stream and 
return to it with his eyes closed, (Р) having the dowser locate an under- 
ground stream and then later identify which pegs were on the same 
stream and which were not—the experimenter having placed half of a 
number of pegs over the underground stream previously designated by 
the dowser and the other half of the pegs off the stream, (c) asking 


‘two or more dowsers to check one another on the location of underground 
water, (d) asking the dowser to say whether a hidden bottle was full of 

_ water or empty. 

e Barrett and Besterman reported numerous tests in their 1926 
tigation of dowsing which convinced them of its reliability, Vogt and 
find them poorly controlled, and little better than the plentiful mass 


case for the efficacy of dowsing, the authors have a strong case for the 
nowskian explanation of dowsing as a ritual pattern designed to give 
assurance and assuage anxiety in an important endeavor where there is 
no enough knowledge for confident predictive decision. 
owever, they go on to speculate about the inapplicability of the usual 
for “rational behavior” in what Cronbach and Glaser call “indi- 
aal” decisions, which are made by a person only one or a few times, and 
cerning which it is meaningless to apply the criteria of right thinking 
repeated “institutional” decisions, as it is only for the latter that the 
rinciples of gain maximization hold, and the best geological information is 
babilistic. No geologist can tell the farmer to “dig here” with the simple 
onfidence commanded by the dowser. The authors state: ". . . from the 
point of an individual consumer making an individual decision it is 
јетћарз meaningless to call water witching "irrational' " (p. 199). But they 
go no further than this, leaving one to conclude, perhaps, that he is allowed 
а Jamesian free license for the will-to-believe in such situations. 
This is a rather weak treatment after a lengthy earlier discussion of 
istlethwaite’s experiment to show how a "distortion of logic” might be 
ected on the part of both supporters and skeptics if they judge invalid 
ogisms with conclusions that state their respective prejudices: 
м Imagine how a vehement skeptic might react to the following argument: 
Given: If water witching is a superstition, it will be denounced by 


government officials. 
Water witching is denounced by government officials. 
T.F. Therefore; Water witching is a superstition. 
On the other side of the coin, imagine how а firm believer might 


respond to the following argument: ' 
Given: If water witching is valid, it will have survived over a long 


period of time. › i 
Water witching has survived over a long period of time. 


T.F. Therefore: Water witching is valid (pp. 89-90). 
antecedent from the consequent 


"hese deductively invalid inferences of the ч 
ferences upon which science, 


nonetheless just the sort of inductive in 
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quite as much as popular belief, rests. То a naive subject, a plausible 
juxtaposition of true propositions is quite often the only criterion of logical 
inference he can distinguish: a logical argument is one in which the premises 
are true and lead a fortiori (regardless of the logical relationship) to a 
conclusion which is also believed true. It is a gross oversimplification to assert 
that it is only "emotional commitments" that lead people to respond in this 
way. In both the discussion of “rational” and of logical behavior, по mention 
is made of induction. But virtually no argument on any subject is presented 
in neat syllogistic form. And the logical form of the rationals given in 
support of divining by the authors, are, as independent sets of propositions, 
quite indistinguishable from the scientific arguments martialled by the 
authors, But the failure of both parties to adhere to pedantic logical expo- 
sitions does not, of course, prevent the vastly greater completeness and pre- 
dictive power of the methodical investigators from taking the day. The 10 
arguments cited in support of dowsing (p. 82 ff.), can be boiled down to 
about five: (а) Appeals to the antiquity of belief and to the number or 
prestige of the believers; (6) The “One good case,” or “There are some 
fraudulent diviners” argument; (c) The “They persecuted Galileo” argu- 
ment [which, it is interesting to note, is the contradiction of (а)], (4) The 
“Tt can’t stand the artificial conditions of investigation” argument, which is, 
by default, an appeal to accept the belief as it is given because there is no 
way to make it conform to greater reason; (е) The “It would be a good 
thing for mankind” argument, 

Vogt and Hyman conclude that (b) deserves looking into, and that the cool 
verdict of science must be that the good diviners have not been found, if 
they exist (р. 82). But argument (а) is based on the Peircian belief-fixing 
methods of tenacity and authority, (c) on novelty, (d) exempts the question 
from determination, and (e) begs the question. Individual diviners report 
a wide variety of explanations for individual failures, such as “hills throw 
me off,” and Tromp, who is, incidentally, perhaps the only supporter of 
dowsing who endorses the application of the methods of geology along with 
it, finds it may fail because “it is often the unconscious wish of many research 
workers to obtain a negative result” (p. 86, after Tromp, 1949). But the 
evidence that it is the dowsers who thusly control the stick is much more 
impressive. à 

Having given an ethnographic picture of the American water diviner, 
convincing documentation that divined wells are no more successful than 
ones located by other methods, and that dowsing can be culturally explained 
as ritual behavior, Vogt and Hyman £o on to give a psychological explanation 
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of the art and how the individual dowser becomes convinced of his powers. 
Most of the controversy has been over how the presence of water can exert 
an influence on the dowser or on the stick, not how the stick moves if sub- 
terranean geology has nothing to do with it. But as early as 1874, Carpenter, 
the originator of the term "ideo-motor action," discovered that simply the 
act of holding the dowsing stick in the designated manner allowed it to 
swing downward periodically even when the dowser remained rooted in 
one spot, and that the probability of it dipping increased as the dowser moved 
over spots under which he knew there were mineral veins (p. 121 ff.). 

Тће authors have discovered that very slight voluntary movements of four 
types make the rod dip if it is held in the standard palms-up grip. The 
forks of the twig are pressed toward one another, so that any relaxing of 
the grip, a rotating of the wrists inward, pulling the hands apart or pushing 
them more tightly together, will cause the point of the rod to swivel 
downward. 'The latter two motions allow the rod to spring downward with 
enough vigor so that the bark may “peel off in your hands,” as many diviners 
dramatically claim. All that remains to be explained is why the dowser lets 
the rod drop in some places rather than others, and why he is unaware of 
his muscular activity which moves it. By this point in the text, however, 
the authors have introduced a number of other phenomena: the case of Clever 
Hans, the horse that was found to be able to solve complex mathematical 
problems by watching cues produced unconsciously by his questioner which 
informed him when to start and when to stop tapping out the answer, the 
feats of Rubini, the mind reader, who was found also to respond to unwitting 
muscular tensions and movements in his subjects, spiritualistic phenomena, 
such as table tipping and the ouija board. Vogt and Hyman find a neat 
theory to explain all these phenomena in Weitzenhoffer’s ideo-motor expla- 
nation of hypnosis, supported by Eysenck’s factor, “primary suggestibility” 
(р. 132 f£). This explanation seems indeed to include dowsing, especially 
in view of the fact that none of the dowsers the authors have heard about 
took up the practice except after watching another dowser at work, and 
often only after the other dowser has actually planted the suggestion that 
“it will work for you” (p. 130). And, while it is not shown that dowsers 
can unconsciously respond to geological cues leading to water, there is at 
least one well documented study, that of Foster in 1923, in which a dowser 
was found to be especially sensitive to cues about which he consciously knew 
nothing, | “4 

But the production of unconscious muscular movements is not limited to 
States of heightened suggestibility, nor is an unconscious sensitivity to cues. 
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in the environment, however produced. When von Osten put questions to 
Clever Hans, the cues by which the horse knew when to begin and when to 
stop tapping, were postural responses of the sort which are presumably being 
produced by everyone during waking hours, many of which correlate, no 
doubt, with introspections relating to degrees of monoideism in ways un- 
known. The power of a “mind reader" to pick up such cues is a different 
thing from the power to be oblivious to the movements of one's hands on a 
spiritualist’s table, a ouija board, or divining rod. The effect of self-obliv- 
iousness is clearly separable from an unconscious sensitivity to cues. It is 
not clear from any of the widespread data reported that the degree to which 
a person is under the influence of suggestion has any qualitative effect on 
his receptiveness to cues. Such cues might be expected to be received most 
sensitively by persons not under the tyrannical influence of a single idea. 
'The authors appear to get more out of the theory than is needed to under- 
stand dowsing: the high credibility of the phenomenon is explained with no 
statement needed, one way or the other, about receptiveness to cues. Further 
work is clearly indicated on the possible enhancement of receptivity of cues, 
through suggestion, which are not part of the content of the suggestion itself; 
and the relationship of diminished receptivity in some cue categories with 
increased receptivity in others should be investigated. 

But dowsing seems to stem historically, as well as psychologically, from a 
very old technique of self suggestion—pendulum swinging. Dowsers yet are 
found using the pendulum, even in connection with the rod. At the peak of 
what Vogt and Hyman call the *Pendulum Revolution" at the beginning of 
the 19th Century, when the movement of a pendulum suspended over physical 
substances was widely found to vary with the substance according to theories 
of the observers who held the pendulum, it was even claimed that the 
divining rod was a special case of the pendulum, a "double pendulum" 
(p. 107). "The authors invite the reader to suspend a weighted pendulum and 
attempt to control the pattern of its swinging by merely concentrating 0n 
the movement desired. For this reviewer, at least, the effect was quite 
noticeable—there is no sense of willing the pendulum to change its gyrations. 
Following the methodical disproof of the pendulum for qualitative analysis 
by Chevreul in the early part of the 19th Century, this kind of auto-suggestion 
has seldom been found among scientific observers. But Vogt and Hyman 


give us reason to believe that divination serves a function in human culture 
not easily dismissed by “more education :” 


Roman accounts tell of another variation of the magic pendulum. . . - 
The pendulum was held so that it was suspended in a glass. The 
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alphabet was recited, and the ball would ring out against the glass 
at the right letters. That was some 1500 years ago. . . . Today, in 
southern Illinois, you can see a man holding his pendulum so that it 
“is suspended in a glass. The pendulum rings out against the glass as it 
did in the days of Ancient Rome; but now it no longer spells out the 
successors to emperors; instead, it tells the diviner how far he will have 
to dig for water (p. 107). 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF AN ELECTION BY MEANS 
OF OBVERSE FACTOR ANALYSIS* 


University of Hawaii 
Јонх M. DicMan AND Daniet УУ. TUTTLE 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The general methods of factor analysis have been applied increasingly 
to areas considerably removed from the domain of intelligence testing, 
where they received their first thorough use and acceptance. As the various 
disciplines of the social sciences have explored the utility of quantitative 
techniques to their research, various methods of multivariate analysis have 
received more and more attention. This trend promises to continue as social 
scientists seek better to delineate and define areas of research. 

Many years ago, Gosnell (3), using the centroid method which had been 
recently developed by Thurstone, demonstrated the utility of factor analysis 
to the discipline of political science. Analyzing the interrelationships among 
a number of socio-economic and voting variables in certain census tracts 
of Chicago for the years 1928-1934, Gosnell found three factors basic to 
the variables which he and his associates had investigated so extensively by 
means of more traditional methods. These were labeled “Traditional Dem- 
ocratic Machine Vote,” “Wet and Extravagant Tendencies of Renters,” 
and “Special Influences Favoring Democratic Candidates.” e 

More recently, Harris (4) conducted an analysis of the 80th Congress, 
based upon votes on key issues. Carlson and Harrel (2), using the method 
of obverse factor analysis, discovered a number of distinct groups of con- 
gressmen in the 80th Congress. Similarly, Thurstone and Degan (7), 
analyzing the record of the decisions of the Supreme Court over a two- 
year period, isolated three fairly clear dimensions of description. 

These and similar studies suggest that the political science of the future 
will find increasing use for factor analysis, largely perhaps for its value 
in pin-pointing areas for more intensive research, although the immediate 
results will doubtless continue to be interesting and revealing. 

The studies which are reported here were based on the results of 
Hawaii’s 1954 general election. This election occasioned considerable 


" . е U 
national as well as local surprise. For the first time in the Territory's 
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history a majority of Democrats was elected to both houses of the legislature. 
Another aspect of the election which attracted widespread attention was 
the unusual success which candidates of Japanese ancestry enjoyed at the 
polls, with the result that in 1955 legislators of Japanese ancestry constituted 
the largest ethnic group within the Territorial Legislature and a majority 
group within the Honolulu Board of Supervisors. In ethnically diverse 
Hawaii, the Japanese group accounts for approximately 36.9 per cent of 
the population (1) and is much the largest of the several ethnic-racial 
strains in the Islands. The fact that the new legislative bodies were 
composed of so many persons of Japanese ancestry heightened partisan 
shock and led to the resurrection of a latent, yet oft-repeated assertion 
that ethnic and racial matters are of greater importance to Hawaii’s elec- 
torate than such criteria as party affiliation or the experience and qualifi- 
cations of the candidates. 

In the absence of factual data, extreme interpretations of the meaning 
of the election were much in evidence. On the one hand, there were those 
observers who were convinced of the bloc-like voting of the electorate, 
similar to the bloc voting known to exist in other ethnically diverse com- 
munities. On the other hand, it was pointed out that there was no evidence 
that ethnic prejudice in Hawaii played a significant role in Hawaiian 
elections. (5). 

Our analysis of this election was undertaken partly in the hope of finding 
meaningful cognitive dimensions used by the electorate in this election, and 
partly as a methodological exercise to test the applicability of factor analysis 
to this particular area. 

Two studies are reported here. One was based upon an analysis of 
precinct returns, which constitute the official, published report of the election 
and are generally available to the public. The second study was based upon 
a sample of the actual ballots used in the election. A matter of considerable 


interest to us was a comparison of the results of these two quite different 
approaches to our problem. 


B. Firsr STUDY: ANALYSIS or Precinct RETURNS 
1. Method 


The variables upon which this study was based were the candidates of 
the Fourth and Fifth Districts of the Territory of Hawaii. These districts 
encompass the entire island of Oahu (City and County of Honolulu), which 
is economically and demographically the principal island of the "Territory. 
More specifically, the basic variables of the study were the vote strengths 
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of the candidates as these strengths varied in value from one precinct to 
the next. Since the various precincts differed considerably in size, an index 
of vote strength for each candidate was computed in terms of his per- 
centage of the total vote cast in each precinct. Candidates had, then, as 
many "scores" as there were precincts, of which there were 38 in the case 
of the Fourth District, and 34 in the case of the Fifth. 

Of the 40 candidates! in the election, four were eliminated from the 
study for methodological reasons. These candidates were involved in races 
with a single opponent. (An example is the mayor's race.) It was felt that 
all information in such races could be had by considering one candidate of 
а pair. Beyond a saving in computational labor, the inclusion of both 
members of such pairs would have resulted in artificially high correlations 
between the members involved, and an obvious violation of the principle of 
experimental independence. With the elimination of such candidates, the 
remaining 36 candidate-variables were correlated, taking all possible pairs, 
by means of the product-moment coefficient. From the resulting correlation 
matrices for the two districts two factors were extracted by means of 
the multiple-group method of factor analysis (6). In the case of the Fourth 
District these two factors were evidently sufficient, as the residual cor- 
relations were negligible. An additional factor was extracted in the case of 
the Fifth District. 

2. Results of the First Study 


'The results of any factor study are partly a function of the proclivities 
of the investigator, insofar as choice of location of reference vectors 15 
concerned. While many criteria for locating hyperplanes and their vectors 
have been suggested, a widely adopted principle is to position vectors in such 
à way as to give a maximum of understanding to the analysis. In the 
present study, as is evident from an inspection of Figure 1, the hyperplanes 
might have been located, according to a criterion of simple structure, some- 
what differently from the positions in which they have been placed. It was 
our feeling, however, that a major "marker variable" of sorts in any election 
study is а dimension of party preference; at a minimum, this is something 
for which one ought logically to look. It was evident that such an ordering 
of candidate-vectors had occurred in this investigation: in one direction away 
from the origin were found all Republican candidates; in the opposite di- 


SE, lisi 


1 In each district there were 40 candida 
Board of Supervisors positions there were 
istrative offices, 6 candidates; for Delegate to Congress, 2 с 
"Territorial Senate, 6 candidates; for the House, 12 candidates. 


tes seeking 20 offices. For 7 Honolulu 
14 candidates; for 3 Honolulu admin- 
andidates; for the 
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FIGURE 1 
CANDIDATE VALUES FOR PARTY AND ETHNIC Factors, Precinct ANALYSIS 


rection, all Democratic candidates. Accordingly, one factor dimension wa 
taken as a “Party” dimension, and positioned in such a way as to pas 
centrally through the arcs described by the candidate-vector end-points. Other 
dimensions wêre taken orthogonally to this first factor. (Ж 

Interpretation of the second factor did not seem particularly difficult 
It appeared to be a dimension of precinct preference for candidates, based. 
upon a consideration of the ethnic extractions of the candidates. "Thus, almos! 
without exception, candidates with appreciable values in one direction 
respect to this dimension were of Japanese ancestry, while candidates in th 
other direction were all of various other extractions (Caucasian, Chine: 
Hawaiian, etc.). Accordingly, this factor was labeled an “Ethnic” factor. 

The third factor obtained from the Fifth District matrix occasion 
some difficulty of explanation. Overall it was clearly a minor factor, | 
counting for only five per cent of total variance, yet sevcral candida! 
had appreciable loadings on this factor. Discussions with political lead 
and observers led to a tentative labelling of this factor as an “Experien 


factor, inasmuch as most of the candidates with relatively high loadin 
were running for office for the first time. 
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In both districts examined, the first factor, that of Party, seemed clearly 
to play the major role in accounting for precinct variability in vote strength. 
Specifically, it accounted for 80 per cent of total vote-strength variance in 
the Fourth District, for 46 per cent in the Fifth. The Ethnic factor was 
responsible for 14 per cent of total variance in the Fourth District, for 34 
per cent in the Fifth. In the Fifth District the tentatively labeled factor 
of "Experience" accounted for but five per cent of total variance. 


C. Ѕесомр Srupv: ANALvsis or SAMPLE BALLOTS 
1. Method 


Before the ballots of this election were destroyed, the authors were given 
the unusual privilege of examining a stratified sample of 283 Honolulu 
City and County ballots from the Fourth District, and 284 from the Fifth. 
'The ballots were picked at random within the precincts, while the number 
to be taken from each precinct was determined by consideration of the 
number of votes cast within a particular precinct relative to the total vote 
of the district. Candidates were then intercorrelated on the basis of voter 
variability in preference for candidates. Such variability, though doubtless 
a matter of degree, could, of course, be expressed by the individual voter 
only in a dichotomous fashion: he either voted for a candidate or he did 
not vote for him. The tetrachoric correlation coefficient was used to express 
the degree of relationship for all pairs of candidate-variables. As in the 
case of the precinct analysis (and for the same reasons) three candidates 
were eliminated from the study, each of whom had been involved in a race 
with a single opponent. 

Following elimination of these candidates, two 17-variable matrices were 
available for analysis. "These two matrices were factored by the multiple- 
group method, simultaneously extracting two factors. Additional factors 
were removed by the complete centroid method. In addition, for purposes 
of comparison, the original 36-variable matrices from the precinct study 
were reduced in size by the elimination of candidates not involved in the 
City-County election. From the resulting smaller matrices, involving the 
same candidate-variables as did the ballot based matrices, two factors were 
extracted. All rotations were done graphically, locating the factor axes 
according to the considerations involved in the analysis of precinct returns. 


2. Results of the Second Study 


Analysis of the two 17-variable matrices which were based upon precinct 
returns resulted, not surprisingly, in the same principal factors which had 
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been isolated from the larger matrices of the first study. The locations of 
the end-points of the candidate-vectors changed somewhat for individual 
candidate-variables, but overall the picture presented was quite similar to 
the results of the first study (sce Figure 2). 


PRECINCT DATA 
Japanese m 
Others ө Dd 
BALLOT DATA 


о Japanese O 
2" Ones o 


FIGURE 2 
Comparisoy оғ CANDIDATE VALUES FOR PARTY AND ETHNIC FACTORS OBTAINED 
BY PRECINCT ANALYSIS AND BALLOT ANALYSIS (FOURTH DISTRICT) 


In the case of the ballot based por the extraction of the first two 
factors led to a very similar pattern. This correspondence may be seen in 
Figure 2, where individual candidate values obtained by both methods are 
identified by number. As in the first study, the two dimensions seemed to 
suggest a voter ordering of candidates in respect to party identification and 
ethnic extraction. "The ethnic dimension was again characterized by a bipolar 
separation of candidates into two groups; those of Japanese extraction and 
those of all other ethnic groups. 

However, the ballot based matrices contained additional factors, as was 
evident from an inspection of the residual correlations. In the Fourth 
District two additional factors were extracted. Factor III appeared to be 
an additional “Ethnic” factor, inasmuch as candidates with relatively high 
loadings were of Chinese or Hawaiian extraction. Two other candidates 


| 
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with loadings on this factor, although principally Caucasian, were part- 
Hawaiian, a matter believed to have been common knowledge to том of 
the electorate, A third, a relatively unknown Caucasian, operated а bar. 
Whether this social item or the fact that he was of Italian ancestry displaced 
him somewhat from the positions occupied by other Caucasian candidates 
is a matter of conjecture, 

Factor, П, following the isolation of Factor ПІ, was characterized by 
candidates of Japanese extraction at one end and by Caucasian candi- 
dates at the other. An oblique positioning of the axes for Factors П 
and ПІ was clearly indicated, with the Chinese-Hawaiian dimension (which 
we have labeled Ethnic,) correlated .56 with the Caucasian end of the 
axis for Factor LI (which we have labeled Ethnic,) (Figure 3). Factor IV, 
orthogonal to the other factors, has been tentatively labeled an "Experience" 
factor, or "New faces-Old Faces," since candidates with the most contrasting 
values in respect to this factor seemed to differ chiefly in respect to the 
number of years that they had appeared as candidates for office. 


a , Japanese © 
v Caucasian O 
Chinese А 
сатар " 
Other о 
ш 
Е1СОВЕ 3 


CANDIDATE VALUES FROM BALLOT ANALYSIS FOR ETHNIC, (CAUCASIAN уЗ. JAPANESE) 
AND ETHNIC, (Снамезе & Hawanaw) (Ёойатн District) 


In the Fifth District, beyond the first principal factors, three additional 
factors were extracted. Factor III seemed to be an additional ethnic factor, 
representing a Caucasian dimension. Factor П, after the removal of III, 
Was represented by candidates of Japanese extraction at one end and by 
candidates of Chinese or Hawaiian extraction at the other. As in the 
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case of the Fourth District solution, an oblique positioning of the factor 
axes was indicated, with the Chinese-Hawaiian axis correlated .45 with 
the axis for Factor 111, the Caucasian. Factor II we have labeled Ethnic, ; 
Factor ПІ, Ethnic. Factors IV and V proved difficult to identify mean- 
ingfully and hence were left unlabeled. Between them they accounted for 
seven per cent of overall variance. 

А final step in this analysis was to estimate specificity values for all 
candidates, Provided an estimate of error is available, that is, a reliability 
coefficient, one may, according to the principle of additivity of variance com- 
ponents, derive a specificity value by subtraction.?, For the present purpose, 
a reliability coefficient of .95 was assumed for all candidate-variables. This 
is, admittedly, a questionable value, although reliability indices are generally 
higher than any other correlations. Some of our inter-individual correlations 
were in the low .90's; many were in the .80's. However, the figure of 
:95, while possibly reasonable overall, certainly deviates from the unknown 
reliabilities to a greater or less degree for the different candidates. These 
individual specificity values (which are not reported here) generally seemed 
to make good sense, when they were viewed by seasoned observers of the 
political scene in Hawaii. On the other hand, even though individual 
specificity values may be questioned, the extent to which specificity matters 
generally operated in determining the outcome of the election is very likely 
closely related to our assumption of .95 reliability for the candidate-variables 
as a whole, inasmuch as one may assume some averaging of error when the 
variables are considered as a group. 


As in the case of the first study, the second study, based upon an analysis of 
the individual decisions of a sample of the electorate rather than precinct 
returns, would lead to the conclusion that the principal cognitive dimension 
used by the Hawaii electorate in this election was one of Party, although 
ethnic matters and considerations of the specific attributes of the candidates 
played strong secondary roles. Other factors, identified or not, were appar- 
ently of slight consequence. The extent to which the various factors 
accounted for total vote variance is indicated in Table 1. 

While the above results imply that for the electorate as a whole ethnic 
factors played a secondary role in determining the outcome of the election, 
a question still remained as to what group, or groups, were responsible for 
this factor. A partial answer was derived from closer examination of the 


3 According to the equation s? = г, — ће hi А basie 
1.00=h? + 52 + e. i 1 — hj?, which derives from the more 
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TABLE 1 
PuxcrsrAct or Vore VAxiaxcr Arramuraste TO Parry, Ermxic (Emone Sus-racrons 
Сомвім кр), Srecincrry, Orner, ахо Error F. 


* Rounding error. 


raw data of the ballots. Of the seven Democratic candidates for the positions 
of City and County Supervisor, four were of Japanese extraction, An index 
ОЁ support was computed by considering each candidate in turn and де 
termining what percentage of the voters who voted for one of these 
candidates voted for the others. These values ranged from 72 to 85 per 
tent with a mean of 78 per cent. Support for the other three, non-Japanese 
candidates, two of whom were (principally) Caucasian, опе Hawaiian, 
ranged from 31 to 57 per cent with a mean of 47 per cent. One of these 
randidates, however, was a comparative unknown with no organizational 


їп the preceding factor analysis would suggest, voters who on the whole 
gave substantial support to Democratic candidates of Japanese extraction 
gave relatively little support to Republican candidates of Caucasin extraction. 
Support indices for four Republican-Caucasian candidates ranged in this 
group of voters from 6 to 20 per cent with a mean of 14 per cent. One of 
these candidates, however, was a woman who received considerably less than 
average support from voters who on the whole supported Republican Cauca- 
Sian candidates. When this candidate was eliminated, support for. the 
remaining three averaged 13 per cent. Support for the single Republican- 
Japanese candidate was considerably higher—37 per cent. А à 
From the factor analysis, a group of candidates was identified which 
ррагеп у had been perceived by the electorate as quite different from 
Democratie-Japanese candidates: these were Republican candidates of 
Caucasian extraction. Indices of support within the group of four nas 
‘Candidates (again for the office of City-County Supervisor) varied 

56 (for the woman mentioned above) to 82 per cent with a mean of 70 
Per cent. With the elimination of the woman candidate, the mean index of 
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support within the group rose to 75 per cent. There was somewhat less 
support for the single Republican candidate of Japanese extraction—56 per 
cent. Support indices for Democratic candidates were lower, ranging from 
10 per cent for the unknown Caucasian to 45 per cent for а well known 
Caucasian and 40 per cent for a well known candidate of Hawaiian ex- 
traction. Support for the four Democratic-Japanese candidates averaged 17 
per cent. These results are summarized in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Surrokr INDICES ror VARIOUS GROUPS OF CANDIDATES OBTAINED FROM PRESUMABLY 
DEMOCRATIC-JAPANESE AND REPUBLICAN-CAUCASIAN VOTING GROUPS 


Democratic-Japanese Republican-Caucasian 

Candidate group N % Candidate group N % 
Democratic- Republican- 

Japanese 4 78 Caucasian за 75 

emocratic- Republican- 

non-Japanese 2a 54 Japanese 1 56 
Republican- Democratic- 

Japanese 1 37 non-Japanese 2a 42 
Republican- Democratic- 

Caucasian за 13 Јарапезе + 17 


* Following elimination of "political unknown." 


D. Discussion 


"Taken together, the studies furnish an interesting quantitative answer 
to the question, What were the voters thinking about when they voted as 
they did in the 1954 general election in Hawaii? Considering the electorate 
as a whole, *voting decisions were apparently motivated chiefly by voter 
allegiance to one or tlie other of the two major political parties. Secondary 
to party allegiance was an apparent consideration of the ethnic extractions 
of the candidates, while a weighing of the individual qualifications and 
personalities of the various candidates may have played a role almost as 
important as that played by the differential ethnic appeal of the candidates. 

The first and third considerations are readily understandable and would 
hardly be considered unique anywhere. The second, the electorate’s sensi- 
tivity to the ethnic origins of the candidates, is somewhat more complex. 
However, given knowledge of the Hawaiian scene and its history, this is 
not necessarily the case. While almost any ethnic or racial. group can be 
found in Hawaii, certain groups have been dominant insofar as influence ог 
numbers are concerned. Historically, Caucasians and Hawaiians have played 
the principal roles in the evolution of Hawaii’s economy and politics. 


In a way familiar to students of the assimilation process regardless of 
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where it occurs, people of Oriental extractions, brought to the Islands 
for manual work on the plantations, have їп a generation or two sought, 
and in a large measure achieved, advance in income, occupation, and 
associated status. First to accomplish this was the Chinese group. For some 
years now, educated and monied Chinese have been considered “acceptable” 
to middle and upper-class Caucasians and Hawaiians, Numerically the 
Chinese group has been relatively small, accounting today for but 6.5 per 
cent (1) of the total population. Politically it has been a group which was 
worth cultivating, but one which could achieve access to power only through 
identification or allegiance with some other group or groups. While superficially 
it would seem that Chinese and Japanese might combine to form a politically 
dominant alliance, there are many historical and sociological reasons why 
this could not occur. For the Chinese, then, political power could only be 
achieved through a merger of interests with the traditionally dominant 
Caucasian and Hawaiian groups. The dimensions isolated in the factor 
analysis of the interrelationships existing in the vote patterns for the 
candidates in this 1954 election would, thus, appear to have valid historical 
and sociological bases. 

The Japanese group, however, presents a somewhat different case. 
Historically antithetical to the Chinese, the Japanese group in Hawaii is 
not only the latest to emerge from the plantation to share in middle-class 
Pursuits and achievements, but has also become the largest ethnic group in 
the Islands. While the issue has seldom been discussed publicly, a real 
fear on the part of the earlier and better established ethnic groups has been 
that Hawaii’s Japanese would vote “en bloc” when they began voting in 
substantial numbers. While the present -study inferentially finds’ that this 
Zroup does tend to give support to candidates of its own ethnic reference 
group, such support is considerably below en masse proportion. Nor is such 
tendency limited to voters of Japanese extraction. What evidence we have 
been able to quantify and report here suggests that the Caucasian pattern 
of support for candidates of Caucasian extraction is remarkably similar to 
the Japanese pattern. А 

А somewhat more refined answer, therefore, to the question of "ethnic 
bloc voting" in Hawaii is that each ethnic group apparently gives some support 
to candidates of its own extraction. This tendency, however, taking the 
electorate as a whole, apparently plays a role quite secondary to a MS 
sideration of the party affiliations of the candidates. Further, there is 
evidence from a review of the over-all specificity values associated with the 
Various candidates of the 1954 election that the electorate, at least in this 
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election, paid about as much attention to idiosyncratic attributes of the 
candidates as it did to their ethnic origins. However, either of these factors, 
although secondary to the predominant consideration of party affiliation, 
could be decisive in a close election. 


E. SUMMARY 


The method of obverse factor analysis was applied to two types of cor- 
relation matrices summarizing the interrelationships among the candidates 
in the 1954 general election in the Territory of Hawaii, Fourth and Fifth 
Legislative Districts. One type of matrix was based upon covariance across 
precincts; the other, upon covariance across a sample of ballots. Both 
procedures yielded meaningful and similar factor patterns, although the 
analysis based upon individual ballots provided insight into factors not 
obtained by the precinct method. The results of the study were discussed 
in respect to certain sociological aspects of ethnically diverse Hawaii. 
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A STUDY OF THE EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE 
SCHEDULE: REGIONAL NORMATIVE APPROACH* 


Department of Psychology, University of Miami 
PauL Satz anp Ковект M. ALLEN 


A. PROBLEM 


The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (PPS) is a recently con- 
structed inventory (4) purporting to measure the 15 manifest needs! pre- 
sented by Н. A. Murray and others (6). The test consists of 210 
forced-choice items, with each pair of items matched approximately for 
mean social desirability value in order to minimize the effect of social 
desirability on item choice. Relative rather than absolute strength of 
each need is reflected in the PPS variables. 


B. PROCEDURE 


This study was designed for the purpose of observing regional differences 
and similarities on each of the PPS variables with a normal undergraduate 
sample at the University of Miami. One hundred and fifty-seven males 
and 79 females comprised the study group solely on the basis of being in a 
particular classroom during a given hour. No requirement other than being 
a member of the class was used. Raw scores were obtained for the two 
groups of subjects. Means and standard deviations were then tomputed. 


G RESULTS 


From Table 1, it may be seen that 12 of the PPS variables have means 
which differ significantly between men and women for the Edwards Norm- 
ative Population. The only four variables that do not disclose sex differences 
are Order, Exhibition, Endurance, and Consistency. : 

An analysis of 236 raw scares for the University of Miami Population 
reveals the following: y" 

1. Nine of the PPS variables have means which do not differ significantly 


E 


* Received in the Editorial Office on February 2, 1959. , 

1 Тће Ми are: Ach, Achievement; Def, Deference; Ord, Order; Exh, 
Exhibition; Aut, Autonomy; Aff, Affiliation; Int, Intraception; Suc, So эй 
Dom, Dominance; Aba, Abasement; Nur, Nurturance; Chg, Cuige n "Ren 
durance; Het, Heterosexuality; Agg, Aggression. Consistency is the final non-clinica 
variable. Each is defined in Edwards (4, р. 5). 
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TABLE 1 
Disraisution оғ MEAN Raw Scores AND SD's For Two POPULATIONS 
Edwards normative population University Miami population 
Men Women Men Women 

Variable Mean sD Mean sD Mean SD Mean $D 
1. Ach 15.66** 4.13 13.08 4.19 16.76** 4.70 1492$ 4.52 
2. Def 11.21 3.59 12.40** 3.72 11.01 3.71 11.67 3.86 
3. Ord 10.23 431 10.24 4.37 9.58 4.11 10.38 4.20 
4. Ехћ 1440 3.53 14.28 3.6$ 14.20 3.63 14.15 348 
5. Аш 14.34** 4.45 12.29 4.34 14.61 4.48 13.16 4.19 
6. Aff 15.00 4.32 17.40** 4.07 13.81 4.04 15.73** 3.95 
7. Int 16.12 5.23 17.32** 4.70 17.61 4.86 18.34 4.93 
8. Suc 10.74 4.70 12.53** 442 10.01 4.33 12.53•• 5.02 
9. Dom 1744** 4.88 14.18 4.60 17.17** 5.18 14.61 4.86 
10. Aba 12.24 4.93 15.11** 4.94 10.70 5.08 1228 5.88 
11. Nur 14.04 4.80 16.42** 441 13.45 4.79 15.76** 4.70 
12. Chg 15.51 4.74 17.20** 4.87 15.38 4.56 16.48 484 
13. End 12.66 5.30 12.63 5.19 13.17 4.68 12.73 5.10 
14. Het 17.65** 5.48 14.34 5.39 18.31** 4.97 16.38 489 
15. Agg 12.79** 4.59 10.59 4.61 13.66** 4.09 10.95 4.58 

Con 11.53 1.88 11.74 1.79 11.98 1.89 11.72 1.86 

N 760 749 157 79 


** Mean is significantly greater, at 1 per cent level, over opposite sex in each 
population, 


# Italicized mean ( . ) is significantly different, at 1 per cent level, for cor- 
responding Edwards normative mean. 


for men and women; (4) four of these nine variables are the same as 
reported by Edwards in his Normative Population: Order, Exhibition, En- 
durance, and Consistency; (b) the remaining five variables that do not differ 
significantly are Deference, Autonomy, Intraception, Abasement, and Change. 

2. Five of the PPS means for this population, which differ significantly 
from the corresponding Edwards! means for the same sex, are: Achievement 
(men and women), Affiliation (men and women), Abasement (men and 
women), Intraception (men), and Heterosexuality (women). 


D. Discussion 


Regarding mean sex differences, it becomes clear that seven variables for 
the two populations (Ach, Af, Suc, Dom, Nur, Het, Agg) are the same 
both with respect to significance level and directionality of sex.? The ге 
maining five variables that do not differ significantly in the present study 
have in common the same directionality. 

In other words, mean sex differences for the PPS variables in both 


? Whether the variable mean is higher or lower in both populations for the 
same sex. 
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populations are the same with regard to directionality for 15 of the 16 
variables. Considering the relative homogeneity of the Miami Population, 
in contrast to the greater representation of the Edwards Population, it is 
"of interest to find these similarities. 

_ But why the sex differences beyond chance expectations for the other 
five variables? "Table 1 shows that in addition to the sex variable differences, 


een populations. This suggests that the personality makeup of the 
0 groups are at variance. In a recent study by Allen and Dallek (3) 
“similar findings for a college sample are reported. The writers speculate 
that the differences may inhere in the standardization procedure followed by 
Edwards (4, p. 16). Edwards included 20 state and seven private uni- 


‘that “. . . the former institutions furnished the greater number of students 
in the normative group." And elsewhere in the paper: “The Present Study 
students are drawn from one university and may be considered to be a sample 
Öf a much more homogeneous population than the Edwards Study group. 
‘Implied in this statement, and supported by the results of this study, is the 
assumption that the predominating state college males and females as a group 
differ in some personality aspects from the private university group of 
Students." From the evidence at hand such reasoning is logically derived, 
but another recent paper by Merrill and Heathers (5), dealing with a 
male counseling client population seen at a state university, reports findings 
Similar to those found in this study with a normal college population. They 
state that: “On the PPS the counseling client deviates most markedly from 
the normative college males on three scales: they rate themselves especially 
low on the heterosexuality scale, especially high on the achievement and 
endurance scales.” In the present Miami study the mean Achievement 
Variable (male) is likewise high (1 per cent level), and the mean Endurance 
variable has the same value. In addition, as low as Merrill and Heathers 
felt Heterosexuality would fall within a “deviate counseling sample,” this 
‘obtained value (15.45) is still higher than the mean score reported for 
Women in the Edwards Population (14.34). d 
- Perhaps the nature of the university is a determining factor in PPS 
Variable differences. But how about age factors and time factors? There 
is as yet no evidence showing that age factors are not responsible for sex 
iable differences on the EPPS. It is also generally felt that the need for 
achievement is becoming more highly competitive for the student today. 
- From this, can one conclude that there is a psychodynamic relationship 
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between the stronger manifest needs for Achievement and Heterosexuality 
at the expense of the need for Affiliation? Differences beyond chance 
expectations, so reported in this study, hardly rule out the possibility.? 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


"Two hundred and thirty-six male and female college undergraduates were 
administered the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. Using raw scores, 
means and standard deviations were computed for each of the 15 PPS 
variables for a regional comparison with the Edwards Normative Population. 

Results in this study have shown both substantial sex variable differences 
in addition to population mean differences for the regional and normative 
groups. 

An explanation for these differences was attempted through reference 
to two recent studies on the Edwards. It was suggested that the nature 
of Edwards' standardization procedure might explain personality differences 
for state and private universities. But recent investigation in another study 
for a counseling client state university population revealed marked similarities 
to this study in a private university. The writers suggest, upon this evidence, 
further validation of the EPPS with known groups, both clinical and 
normal. In addition, further investigation for other possible determinants 
of PPS need variable differences should be explored. 
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RESPONSE SET AND CONTENT FACTORS IN THE 
CALIFORNIA F SCALE AND THE PARENTAL 
ATTITUDE RESEARCH INSTRUMENT* 


dnstitute of Psychiatric Research, Indiana University Medical Center, and Department 
of Mathematics and Statistics, Purdue University 


, Marvin ZUCKERMAN AND JAMES NORTON 


А. PROBLEM 


In a previously reported study (14), an attempt was made to assess the 
ole of acquiescence and extremes sets in the F scale and in the Parental 
Attitude Research Instrument (PARI). The papers included an analysis 
of the components of variance in the two tests which could be attributed to 
‘acquiescence and content. The Chapman-Bock model (3), which was used 
for this purpose, employs the information contained in the covariance be- 
tween the positive and reversed forms of a test, the reliabilities and the 
Variances of the two forms. This paper presents another analysis of the 
‘same data using the technique of factor analysis. и 

Studies of acquiescence tendency in the F scale have been performed by 
Bass (2), Jackson and Messick (6, 7), Chapman and Campbell (+), and 
Leavitt, Нах, and Roche (9). In these studies the authors used reversed 
scales written so that items in the reversed scales were opposite in mean- 
‘ing from items in the positive scales. For instance, the item on ће F scale, 
“Human nature being what it is there will always be war and conflict," 
"Was rewritten by Jackson and Messick for the reversed scale as "because 
human nature is improving, war and conflict will eventually be eliminated." - 
‘Many items are reversed by the insertion of a negative in the statement. 
Christie, Havel, and Seidenberg (5) have criticized these studies on the 
‘grounds that the items were not adequately, or “psychologically,” reversed. 
‘The only proof of the adequacy of item reversals is in the resultant corre- 
lation between the original and reversed items. Christie, et al., developed 
their own reversed F scale based on their ideas of how an authoritarian or 
non-authoritarian should respond. In listing the correlations between the 
F scale and their reversed scale they presented these correlations corrected 
for attenuation. This was misleading since previous investigators had not 
corrected their correlations in this manner. Chapman and Bock (3) pointed- 


- * Received in the Editorial Office on February 9, 1959. 
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out that when the corrections for attenuation are removed the correlations 
between Christie's reversed scale and the original scale fall into the same 
range as those reported by other investigators for their reversed scales. This 
weakens the criticism that the method of reversing items is crucial in the 
problem of determining the influence of acquiescence in the F scale. 


Bass (2) has been the only author who attempted to use factor analysis 
to estimate the contribution of acquiescence in the F scale. However, Mes- 
sick and Jackson (10) found a sign error in Bass’s matrix which had the 
effect of completely reversing the reported results. Three-quarters of the 
reliable variance could be attributed to the authoritarianism factor rather 
than to the acquiescence factor. Messick and Jackson also pointed out that 
factors based on a single correlation coefficient are open to question. The 
futility of doing a factor analysis based on one correlation was further un- 
derlined by Kerlinger (8), who demonstrated that the result derived from 
Bass's "matrix" depends on which way one rotates the axes. The factor 
analytic approach is a feasible one but obviously more than one correlation 
is needed to define acquiescence and authoritarianism factors. In this study 
the authors intend to apply the factor analytic approach using several meas- 
ures of acquiescence and authoritarianism derived from two tests, each pre- 
sumably influenced by both factors. One of these tests is the F scale, which 
was used in the previously mentioned studies. The second test is the PARI 
(11) a test consisting of 23 five-item scales measuring attitudes toward child 
rearing and family life. A factor analysis of these scales (13) yielded three 
factors, one of which was labelled “Factor A: Authoritarian-Control.” 
Factor A ircludes 16 scales advocating suppressive and over-controlling 
attitudes toward child rearing. Factor A correlated .51 with the F scale 
in 32 female psychiatric patients and .61 with the F scale in the group in 

* this study (14). 

Previous studies on the F scale have explored only one response set, the 
acquiescence tendency. The Likert type of item has another characteristic 
which may be of some importance: it allows the subject (S) to rate his 
response along an intensity dimension. Thus, on the PARI there is a four- 
point scale for each item: strongly agree, mildly agree, mildly disagree, and 
strongly disagree. The F scale items allow for a six-point response scale. 
Some Ss seem to have a marked “Extremes Set,” a bias for the extremes when 
making their response, while other Ss tend to use the middle categories more 
frequently. It was decided to include measures of this response set in the 
analysis of factors contributing to variance in the F scale and in the PARI. 
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B. Метнор 
1. Subjects 


Eighty-eight sophomore year student nurses were used in this study. Their 
average age was 19.7 (SD=1.0). They were above average in intelligence 
as indicated by a mean ACE score of 61.1 (SD—23.8). Other character- 
istics of the group can be inferred from the average scores on the various 
measures» (Table 1) and will be discussed in the results section. 


2. Tests 


1. The 30-item Е scale measuring authoritarianism, which will be re- 
ferred to in the test as F+. 

2. The 30-item reversed F scale developed by Jackson and Messick (6) 
which will be referred to as F—. 

3. A 20-scale, 100-item form of the PARI. Factor Score A which in- 
cludes 80 items measuring “Authoritarian-Control,” will be referred to as 
РА-. 

4. А 100-item reversed PARI developed by the senior author. The score 
on the 80 reversed items of Factor A will be referred to as PA—. 

5. The American College Exam (ACE), an intelligence test. 


3. Acquiescence and. Extremes Sets Scores 


Two methods of measuring acquiescence were used in this factor analysis: 

A. Acquiescence 1. This measure is defined by the number of “agree” 
responses on both forms of a scale, the positive and the reversed. It is based 
on the assumption that Ss should maintain a consistent response to content 
from one form of the test to the other. An 5 scoring 30 “agrees” on F+- 
should score 0 on F—, making a total acquiescence score of 30. An S scoring _ 
5 оп F+ should score 25 on F—, making an acquiescence score of 30. A 
Person may get the maximum or minimum score on F- and still have the 
same acquiescence score if her responses on F— are consistent with her res- 
ропѕеѕ on F+. To the extent that an S agrees with items on one scale she 
should disagree with items on the other scale if response sets are not operating. 
If an 5 gets a high agreement score on both scales she is probably being in- 
fluenced by acquiescence set and her total number of agrees will rise above 
30. A tendency to disagree markedly on both forms will lower the score 
below 30. 

This measure of acquiescence was obtained from both the F scale (АСТЕ), 
and from the PARI (AciP) in order to test its generality across tests. 
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b. Acquiescence 2. This score was defined as the number of item pairs 
where the S agreed with both the positive and reversed forms of the same 
item. Whereas Acquiescence 1 considers the scale as a whole Acquiescence 2 
considers each item separately. This score was computed only from the 
PARI, (Ac2P). 

c. Opposition Set. Opposition Set would ordinarily reveal itself as the 
low end of the distribution on the Acquiescence 1 measure, which really 
represents an opposition-acquiescence continuum. At the item level, how- 
ever, there is some possibility for the opposition set measure to be partially 
independent of the acquiescence set measure. Therefore, an Opposition Set 
(OS) was computed by counting the number of item pairs where the S dis- 
agreed with the positive and reversed forms of the same item. This measure 
was computed only from the PARI. 

d. Extremes Set. Extremes Set was measured by counting the number 
of times the extreme ratings were used on both forms of a test. For PARI 
(ES-P) it was the total number of "strongly agree" plus the number of 
"strongly disagree" responses on both forms of the test. On the F scale 
(ES-F) the two extremes of the six point response scale were used. 


4. Procedure 

The usual and reversed forms of the F scale and the PARI were given 
to the 88 student nurses with the order of presentation of the two tests 
alternated and the two forms of each test alternated within the test. All of 
these tests were given at one sitting because it was considered desirable to 
minimize sources of discrepancy between positive and reversed items, other 
than the measurable response sets. It was felt that an S should be given 
a maximum opportunity to respond consistently to these items if the discre- 
pancy between responses was to be attributed to response sets. Many other 
uncontrolled factors might influence the discrepancy if there were an ex- 
tended time interval between the two testings. 

Two weeks later the two forms of the PARI were given again to 49 
of the original group to obtain reliability estimates. The reliabilities of the 
Е scale and the reversed F scale have been reported by previous investigators. 
This repeat testing also presented an opportunity to examine the reliabilities 
of two of the response measures obtained from the PARI. 


C. RESULTS AND Discussion 
1. Group Means 


Table 1 lists the means and standard deviations with the scale midpoints 
for the response set measures and the usual and reversed scales. On the 
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average, the Ss showed a stronger opposition set (disagree response) than 
acquiescence set (agree response), in that they agreed with less than half 
of the items. This is true for acquiescence derived from the PARI (Ас1Р) 
and from the F scale (АСТЕ), although it is much more marked on the 
latter. It is also indicated by the fact that there were more item pairs on 
the PARI where they disagreed with both usual and reversed forms of an 
item (OS) than where they agreed with both forms (Ac2P). The group 
average fell on the non-authoritarian end of the PARI Factor A score 
(РА) and the Е scale score (F+). On the latter, however, the group 
mean deviated only half a point from the midpoint of the item scale (—3 to 
+3). 
TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS oF RESPONSE SET MEASURES AND USUAL 
AND REVERSED AUTHORITARIANISM SCALES 


Midpoint 
Scale of scale Mean SD 
Аар 100 97.56 15.12 
АСЕ 30 2314 5.21 
Ас2Р —* 16.77 8.57 
08 —* 19.33 7.09 
Е$-Р 100 68.49 32.14 
ES-F 30 18.93 11.22 
PA+ 200 165.30 23.45 
PA— 200 234.42 15.20 
F+ 90 76.80% 17.68 
= 90 70.36 14.65 


* These scales have no theoretical midpoints. ^ М 

а The Е scale scores were obtained by adding the item scores and adding a 
constant of 90 to eliminate negative numbers. This mean is equivalent to an 
average item score of —44 (about half a scale point from the middle in the 
non-authoritarian direction). ү 


2. Reliabilities 


The mean reliability of the F scale in a number of samples as reported by 
"Adorno, et al. (1) was .90. The split-half reliability of the Jackson and 
Messick reversed Е scale (7) was .77. The repeat reliabilities obtained on 
the PARI derived measures are reported in the previous paper (14). They 
were as follows: PARI Factor A (PA+) .83, PARI Factor A reversed 
scale (PA—) .69, Acquiescence 1 score (AclP) .69, and Extremes Set 
(ES-P) .89. 'The Extemes Set score and the PARI Factor А score were 
highly reliable; the Factor А reversed score and the Acquiescence Set score 


were moderately reliable. 


ap? 
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3. Factor Analysis of Response Set and Authoritarianism Measures 


Six response set measures (three acquiescence set, one oppositional set, 
and two extremes set), four authoritarianism and reversed authoritarianism 
measures (F-+-, F—, PA+, PA—), and ACE were intercorrelated. The cor- 
relations are shown above the main diagonal in Table 2. To obtain com- 
munality estimates, the correlation matrix was inverted to obtain the squared 
multiple correlation coefficients of each variable against the other 10. With 
these communality estimates on the diagonal, a principal axes factor analysis 
was performed. (These operations were carried out on the Datatron com- 
puter at Purdue University.) The unrotated factor matrix is given in Table 
3. On the basis of explained variance (foot of Table 3), and residual cor- 
relations (below the main diagonal of Table 2), it was decided to retain 
four factors. Orthogonal rotations were then carried out to obtain an inter- 
pretable structure. The rotated factor matrix is given in Table 4. 


Factor I appears to be an Acquiescence Set factor, defined primarily by 
the two acquiescence measures derived from the PARI (AcIP, Ac2P) at 
its positive end, and the opposition set measure from the same test (OS) 
at its negative end. As would be expected from this interpretation, the 
acquiescence measure derived from the F scale (АСТЕ) also has а reasonably 
high positive loading on this factor. (But note Factor IV, below.) 

Factor II appears to be an Extremes Set factor, defined by the Extremes 
Set scores from the PARI and from the F scale (ES-P, ES-F). 

Factor III is identified as an Authoritarianism Content factor defined by 
the Е scale and PARI Factor А (F+, РА) at its positive end, and the 
reversed scales (F—, PA—) at its negative end. 


Factor IV appears to be a second Acquiescence Set factor, defined by the 
acquiescence measure from the F scale alone (AclF) at its positive end. 
The loadings of about .5 for both F-+- and F— suggest that the emergence of 
this factor is an artifact due to the automatic dependence of this acquiescence 
measure (AcIF) on the scales from which it was obtained (F+ and F—). 
In this connection it should be noted that the measures defining Factor I 
are all derived from the two forms of the PARI, so that automatic inter- 
dependence due to the definitions of these measures probably plays a role 
here also, possibly inflating the loading of the two PARI scores (РА+, 
PA—) on Factor I. But the loading of .6 for the acquiescence measure de- 
rived from the Е scale (Ac1F) on Factor I is an indication of the generality 
of this Acquiescence Factor. In the subsequent analyses Factor I will be 
considered as the Acquiescence Factor. 
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TABLE 3 
Unroratep FACTOR MATRIX 
Commun 
From 
factor О 
Unrotated factor loadings matrix estin 
I п ш IV ће 
Лар 941 —222 140 —211 .999 4 
Ac2P 881 —.088 240 —.206 884 * | 
Ас1Ё 774 131 —.281 473 919 
08 —53+ 352 011 .203 861 
Е$-Р —.071 —.806 .159 .326 „786 
Е$-Е —.077 —497 A61 .200 -505 
PA+ 682 533 .230 —438 .821 
PA— 286 —781 —.199 —.061 .735 
F+ 646 394 209 435 805 
Е— 432 —.093 —.753 029 .763 
АСЕ —.231 —.122 —.093 —.173 107 
ay? 4.171 2.168 1.106 0.741 8.186 
TABLE + 
Котатер Factor MATRIX 
Rotated factor loadings 1 
1 п ш IV ће 
Ас1Р 981 173 078 —.016 ; 
Ас2Р .907 A01 .218 —.058 { 
AciF 585 —.063 110 748 4. 
os —.892 —224 .120 —.015 i 
ES-P —.068 859 —.191 085 Á 
ES-F —.073 677 ч .163 —4123 
РА+ 626 —405 514 026 5 
РА— X 3x0 -560 —.526 022 M 
F+ At —.100 598 490 
Е— 413 —.218 —.567 473 
АСЕ —456 .006 —224 —.179 10 
ay? 3.861 1.826 1413 1.083 84i 
TABLE 5 
CoMPONENTS OF VARIANCE DUE TO ACQUIESCENCE AND AUTHORITARIANISM 
PA F Scale —— 
Ac. Auth. Ac. Auth. 
% % % Њ 
Factor analysis 39 26 20 36 
Chapman-Bock method 18 38 35 213 


"The question of central interest is the role of the Acquiescence Factor | 
in the Authoritarianism measures, F + and PA-L, and their reversed forms, 
F— and PA—. We see that these all have positive loadings on Factor I, it 
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the range of .4 to .6. Thus acquiescence set does obscure content to а con- 
siderable degree in the response behavior of these subjects to these scales. 
On the other hand, content also plays ап important role in their response 
behavior—in most cases more so than acquiescence: F-- and F— have load- 
ings of .6 and —.6, respectively, on the Authoritarianism Content Factor 111, 
while РА+ and PA— have loadings of +-.5 and —.5, respectively. Only in 
the case of PA- is the loading on Factor I greater than that on Factor III, 


“and this nay be due in part to the built-in dependence of the measures defin- 


ing Factor I on the PARI scores. 

An interesting secondary finding is the role of the Extremes Set Factor 
II in the PARI scores: PA+ has a loading of —.4 and PA— a loading of 
+.6 on this factor. Apparently respondents with mon-authoritarian attitudes 
toward child rearing tend to use the extremes on both the PARI (ES-P) 
and the F scale (ES-F) more than those expressing more authoritarian ma- 
ternal attitudes. For the Е scale measures (F--, F—) both loadings are 
small and negative. 

Intelligence, as measured by the ACE, apparently plays only a slight role 
in any of the factors; it has small negative loadings on both Acquiescence 
factors and on the Authoritarianism factor. 

The results of this factor analysis are not directly comparable with the 
Variance components estimated by the Chapman-Bock model (3), because 
in the factor analysis the Acquiescence and Content factors have been re- 
quired to be orthogonal, while in the Chapman-Bock model they are per- 
mitted to be correlated. The contributions of Acquiescence and Authorita- 
rianism (or content) to PARI Factor A and to the Е Scale, using factor 
analysis, and using the Chapman-Bock method are given in Table 5. Iv b 
interesting to note that the factor analysis attributes about 36% per cent 
of the variance of F+ to the Authoritarianism Content Factor III, which 
is in good agreement with the contribution of Content estimated by the 
Chapman-Bock model, applied to our data. For PA+, on the other hand, 
the agreement is not good, the factor analysis attributing only about 26 
рег cent of the variance to Authoritarianism Content, while the Chapman- 
Bock model assigns 38 per cent to this source. In the factor analysis 
more of the variance is attributed to acquiescence than is the case in the 
Chapman-Bock model. This may again be due in part to the relationship 
between PA-L'and the acquiescence measures defining Factor I. Also the 
factor analysis assigns about 16 per cent of the variance of PA+ to the 
Extremes Set Factor, a Factor not considered in the Chapman-Bock model. 

Comparing the results on the F scale from our study and the others listed 
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in the Chapman-Bock article a reasonable uniformity in results is apparent 
if we exclude the deviant results of the Jackson, et al. study. Jackson, Mes- 
sick, and Solley (7) found a .35 correlation between the F scale and their 
reversed Е scale, with both scored in the acquiescence direction. According 
to Chapman and Bock (3), their data would assign 42 per cent of the 
reliable variance in the F scale to acquiescence and only 17 per cent to 
content. None of the other studies reported in the Chapman and Bock 
review yield this kind of result. Christie's (5) correlations (when uncor- 
rected for attenuation) are also either close to zero or low and in the con- 
tent direction. Siegman (12) used the Bass reversed scale and found it 
correlated only —.001 with the F scale. It would appear that the sample 
of Jackson, et al. is somehow deviant in that his Ss respond with more ac- 
quiescence than is found in other studies including this study in which these 
authors' own reversed scale is used. 

The data would seem to indicate that acquiescence is an important factor 
in both the PARI and the F scale and accounts for almost as much of the 
variance as authoritarian content. The conclusion reached by some that the 
F scale measures little more than acquiescence is not correct. 

Arriving at this point, the challenge now is to discover the role that ac- 
quiescence plays in relation to authoritarianism. What are the differences be- 
tween the acquiescent authoritarian and the non-acquiescent or "consistent" 
authoritarian (“authoritarian” being defined by the F+ scale)? In our 
previous report (14) we found that acquiescence is related to a ‘“complaint- 
dependent" personality type and opposition (or low acquiescence) to à 
"rebellious" type. In a breakdown based on the Е- and F— scales we found 
that the person who scores high on Е-- and low on F— (non-acquiescent 
authoritarian) is high in acceptance of self relative to acceptance of others; 
while the person who is high on F+ and on F— (acquiescent authoritarian) 
is low in self-acceptance relative to acceptance of others. 

In future work it would be profitable to measure acquiescence along 
with authoritarianism since acquiescence may introduce another dimension 
into what is now conceptualized as the “Authoritarian Personality.” 


D. SUMMARY 


4 Тће method of factor analysis was applied to data from a previous study 
in order to determine the influence of response sets in tests of authoritarianism. 
The subjects were 88 student nurses. Usual and reversed content forms of 
the California F scale and the Parental Attitude Research Instrument 
(PARI) were used. Measures of acquiescence, opposition, and extremes 
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sets were derived from these tests. Response set measures and test measures 
were intercorrelated and the resulting matrix was factor analyzed. 


The following factors were extracted: Factor 1, an Acquiescence Set 
factor; Factor II, an Extremes Set factor; Factor III, an Authoritarian 
factor; Factor IV, Acquiescence factor specific to the F scale. 


'The loadings of the F scale on the factors indicates that about 36 per 
cent of the variance can be accounted for by the general Authoritarian 
Factor and about 20 per cent by the primary Acquiescence Factor. "The 
corresponding percentages for PARI Factor A score were 26 and 39. The 
PARI Factor A score, measuring Authoritarian-Control, loaded negatively 
on the Extremes Set Factor. The results for the F scale derived from the 
factor analysis were similar to those obtained using the Chapman-Bock 
model. The results on the PARI Authoritarian factor were not comparable 
to those from the Chapman-Bock model. 

'The general conclusion drawn was that while content is an important 
determiner of response to the F scale its influence is only slightly greater 
than that of acquiescence. Both acquiescence and extremes sets play an im- 
portant role in the PARI. 4 
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SOME COMMENTS UPON RECENT TRENDS 
IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY* 
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Leonarp Broow' 


One of the most contentious issues of our time is the relationship of indi- 
vidual psychological development (on the one hand), and social influences 
(on the other) in determining the individual's personality and specific 
behavior. We are living at a time in which the pressures of society restrain 
confine behavior more than ever before. Because of the perfection of 
technology of mass-communication and mass-education, and because of the 


ever difficult for the individual to resist society successfully. We are 
ing insidiously impelled towards ‘other directedness,’ with but a few 
despairing warnings of the perils we will encounter being barely heard above 
the purr of Cadillacs and the persuasive whispering of the public-relations 
. Ideology is against the individual: the classical theory of democracy is 
llenged by the example and theory of the autocratic or bureaucratic 
‘States, and is mocked by the knowledge that behind the democratic fagade 
“the extent to which choice of values and behavior can be consciously and 
significantly made, is limited by a doubtfully democratic social system con- 
trolled by a handful of ‘insiders.’ ; А 

- In social psychology contemporary thought tends to emphasize the social 
aspects of the processes of personality development, and it is not only avowed 
Marxists who adopt the view that "the claims of psychology to be regarded 
аз а specific branch of scientific enquiry still meet with strenuous opposition. 
Indeed . . . psychology is suspect as a backdoor attempt to smuggle in 
idealism; an attempt . . . to give man's mental life a primary place in the 
determination of his economic and social existence” (Osborn, 1938). Yet 
it is odd that one often finds behind such ‘realist’ positions a sentimental 
and mystical idealism: on the one hand there is acceptance of the plausible 
"views of Marx and Durkheim that society is all powerful, a matrix molding 
- personality irréspective of the conscious wishes of the owner of the person- 
ality, and on the other hand we are often told that the essential nature of 


* Кесе i Editorial Office on February 11, 1959. 
5 Б ы: + indebted to Jean C. Cook, Syng Hyok Park, and Toyo-Masa 


Pusé for assistance. 
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man is pure and bright and good, and that once freed of the shackles of 
an imperfect society its present perversions such as war and crime will 
dissipate, and its true nature be revealed in all its pristine splendor. 

The current position is to achieve a methodological compromise between 
psychology and sociology, in which the ‘better’ part of the bargain is in 
favor of sociology, and all too rarely can we read a book like Reisman's 
Individualism Reconsidered or his The Lonely Crowd in which we can 
feel that the psychology of individual motivation is given its fair place. 
A highly persuasive paper is that of White (1947), who demonstrated that 
human behavior is made of “two separate and distinct elements, the one 
biological and the other cultural," so that if we analyze the causes of any 
given instance of behavior we have to consider two types of factors with 
independant origins. We cannot assume that these two classes are of equal 
importance. White is convinced of the "utter insignificance of biological 
factors as compared with culture in any consideration of behavior variations," 
where we are considering man in the mass and not as an individual 
organism. "Thus the task of psychology becomes essentially social: "instead 
of explaining culture in psychological terms, we interpret human behavior 
in terms of culture," and "everything that any people does—as human 
beings, that is—everything that it thinks, feels and does, is culturally 
determined." Behavior is a complex of responses to the varied combinations 
of social stimuli that are external to the motives, wishes, hopes, fears, 
desires, and lusts of the individual. “Of course," White answers an hy- 
pothetical objector, “ideas are not disembodied souls going their way of their 
own sweet will; to be sure, it is people who wind clocks, manufacture auto- 
mobiles, build skyscrapers. But the question is: “How are the events that the 
layman observes to be explained from the scientist's point of view?’ . . . The 
question is not: ‘Who drinks the milk—the people or the culture?’. . . The 
question is: "Why does one people prize milk as a nutritious and tasty 
beverage while another regards it with loathing’ ?” 
ко is a fine rhetorical ring to such challenging statements as these: 

o explain profound political or social change by pointing to a Revo- 
lutionary is as naive as it is futile. What produced the revolutionist? One 
might as well explain a shotgun by pointing to the puff of smoke issuing 
from its muzzle.” And again, war “is a struggle between systems, not 
individuals," and only a culturological study will tell why it occurred when 
it did, over whom or what it was fought, and what its outcome was 
expected to be by the parties involved in it. To try to explain the parti- 
cipation of the U.S.A. in World War II after the holocaust of Pearl 
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Harbor, of the racial policies of the South African government by a simple 
examination of the motives of men, would tax the ingenuity and determi- 
nation of the most hardened psychologist-opponent to the sociological school, 

Even the essentially individualistic theories of Freud have been assiduously 
worked over by the neo-Freudians (especially in the U.S.A.) to minimize 
their unfashionable flavor and to make them more acceptable to the con- 
temporary taste for social analysis and explanation (see Thompson, 1957). 
The nco-Freudian position is more moderate than that of White, for unlike 
White and others who reify society and culture into a ‘Superorganic’ with 
its own laws and uniformities which operate sui generis, and to which 
psychological laws are subordinate or irrelevant, the neo-Freudians relate 
personality development and social behavior to social uniformities; thus 
isolation, anxiety, security, personification, and other psychological processes 
that are usually explained in psychological terms are redefined and explained 
in social psychological terms in such a way that the emotional problems 
involved are translated into social, interpersonal problems. This may obscure 
the role of personal, individual, emotional, and motivational factors but it 
does at least acknowledge their reality (see Sullivan, 1953). However, 
one of the most influential and subtle neo-Freudians writes of Man that 
“He can adapt himself to almost any culture pattern, but in so far as these 
are contradictory to his nature he develops mental and emotional disturbances 
which force him eventually to change these conditions since he cannot change 
his nature” (Fromm, 1949). н 

Another reflection of our changing attitude to social psychology is the 
shift in emphasis in maladjustment. Frank (1936), examining à world that 
was as highly likely as that of the nineteen-fifties to fly into fragments (as 
the result of disintegrating social forces and values, if not of high explosives), 
argues that “contemporary individual and social maladjustments may be 
regarded as different symptoms of cultural disintegration. This interpretation 
differs from the belief that individual misconduct interferes with the operation 
of underlying social, economic, and political forces that, if left alone, 
would solve our social problems." Indeed, "today we have so many devi- 
ations and maladjustments that the term ‘normal’ has lost almost all sig- 
nificance. Indeed, we see efforts being made to erect many of the previously 
considered abnormalities into cultural patterns for general social adoption. 
"This disintegration . . . brings us face to face with the problem of treating 
Society, since individual therapy and punishment no longer has any value 
beyond mere alleviation of our systems." This viewpoint has clear and 
unambiguous lessons in practice. "This cultural conception reveals human 
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conduct, not as whimsical or volitionally controled, but as the way the 
individual takes over the ideas, beliefs, and practices of the traditional 
group life and, under their guidance, carries out his life." There is therefore, 
a need for redirecting individual lives towards a feeling of responsibility for 
the culture, helping the individual to realize that his personal fulfillment 
will come through and in the social life. Just as the emergence of the doctrine 
of individual responsibility brought an enormous gain to the individual 
and to society, so the doctrine of cultural determination will bring another 
great step forward in human life . . . . Until the culture makes the con- 
servation of human values the dominant theme, the individual cannot, or 
will not, find his fulfillment. Frank’s position, like that of L. A. White, 
minimizes or completely ignores individual motivations, for their argument 
is that these are irrelevant to answering the burning topical questions of 
why man is in his present perilous danger. It may well be social factors 
that have placed Governor Faubus and Dr. Verwoerd in their positions to 
do evil and create misery, but might not less single-minded, less compulsive 
men make a different social pattern and policy from the social opportunities 
that are offered to them? > 

Frank advocates most persuasively that we must now begin to treat 
Society as the patient, and that to treat the individual is to tinker with 
pale palliatives. But if we treat not the individual but society as the patient 
we are at once faced with the problem of clarifying the conditions in which 
we can reasonably talk of society as in good health, we have to posit standards 
of good health and sickness in society, and this can only be done by intro- 
ducing moral'standards from outside society ; if we do not posit such standards 
with clarity, we are in danger of tautology or of advocating conformity for 
its own sake, Ultimately culture is an instrument for the better satisfaction 
of human values, and this requires us to examine the range and variety of 
human values, their merits and demerits, their implications for society. 
In other words, we cannot be satisfied with an analysis in purely cultural 
terms, but we must extend our social psychological enquiry into the fields 
of individual motivation, i.e., into the realm of valuation. It is a further 
difficulty that however healthy the society might ideally become, there will 
always be differences among its members in their predisposition to fit com- 
fortably into a given society; there will always be among us those whose 
values are unlike those of the majority of their fellow-members—some of 
these deviants will be saints, some sinners, some neither saints nor sinners 
but unable to fit comfortably because of some quirk of their individual up- 
bringing, psychopathology or reservations of an intellectual, moral, or religious 
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kind. Some minimum conformity to the normal of any given society at any 
given time is inseparable from the very conception of society, but the limits 
to variation in the no-man's land between slavish conformity and outright 
rejection can оћу in part be set by society. 

Inkeles (1956) distinguishes four major foci in the discussions of person- 
ality and society: (a) the study of social and cultural influences reflected in 
the individual personality; (b) group regularities in given societies—more 
a branch of social ethnology than of social psychology; (c) the causal factors 
that are offered to explain these group regularities and (4) the exploration 
of inter-relations between social systems and observed group regularities 
in personality. Most controversial are the third and fourth groups, in 
both of which the current emphasis is upon the correlation of infant care 
disciplines as the vital factor in the formation of the adult personality, such 
disciplines (or patterns) of child rearing being an integral part of a social 
system. Essentially these patterns insure the required level of role per- 
formance (Inkeles, 1956), determining more or less precisely the values, 
attitudes, beliefs and sentiments that predispose an individual to behave in 
the way enjoined by his society and not in that approved and normal for 
another. It is argued that in so far as there are similar life experiences as 
a child, so will there be similar personalities as adults, and in a disintegrating 
and fragmentary society where parents are in some doubt about the behay- 
ior and values to teach, or where the children as they grow are confused by 
conflict in social standards, adult personalities are likely to be unstable and 
disintegrated. This argument (a valuable attempt to integrate social and 
learning theories with the insights of psychoanalytical dynamics) has led to 
a plethora of research, which has been examined stringently by Orlansky 
(1949), who is not convinced that the empirical evidence supports the 
highly plausible general theory. I would add to this criticism, that I am 
sceptical that there is such an extent of uniformity in the societies examined, 
and I am tempted to ask how the sameness of both child rearing and of adult 
personality was clearly and unambiguously measured and evaluated. 

All the above social psychological theories are, in effect, invoking crude 
or sophisticated learning theories to account for the individual's adaptation 
to his social environment, omitting any investigation of the individual's 
determined effert to adapt the social and physical environment to his needs: 
а far more startlingly human phenomenon. We can reduce such theories 
to elaborations of the theme of conditioning: the behavior of the individual 
(and the complex of patterns that we call society) is in response to reward 
and punishment patterns developed in his society, and in his childhood 
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transmitted to him by way of the practice and attitudes oí his parents, 
Among the most significant patterns are roles, inter-relating and inter- 
acting, sometimes antithetical, so that the individual must be a social 
chameleon changing the mode of the response to fit the social need of the 
moment. Lambert (1956) asserts that in learning theory "the basic machinery 
із... provided for translation into the languages of the social sciences, 
Culture, for example, has often been defined in terms of habituation, and 
‘habit strength’ can therefore be expanded to explore the notion of ‘culture 
strength’, and the notion of the ‘individual’. . . can be expanded: to 
represent a ‘modal individual’ at some stated level of abstraction". The 
studies of Miller and Dollard have both been influential and (within their 
limits) successful in carrying out this very type of exploration with the 
aid of learning theory and psychoanalytic dynamics. However, not all 
social psychologists would be very happy with the simpliste term “habituation” 
and its implications, and some would argue that the stated level of abstraction 
required by learning theory is so abstract as to be barely recognizably human. 

A slightly different emphasis is that in which a determined effort is made 
to analyze functionally bóth the biological and the sociological factors 
in psychological development. This line of thought in part stems from the 
controversies about the nature of human nature, and leads to the position 
summarized by Sherif and Sherif (1956) : "that experience and behavior are 
the outcome of both external stimulus factors and internal factors operative 
at the time within their frame of reference, or system of relations. Motives 
are examples par excellence of internal factors. Man's motives lend to his 
behavior its goal-directed character, which in turn is inferred from behavior. 
A great deal of the selective nature and other properties of experience and 
behavior are accountable only when motives are brought into the picture." 
It is necessary therefore to define operationally and conceptually, basic 
needs of a biological or quasi-biological nature—basic in the sense that they 
must be employed as primary energizing factors without which the organism 
would be inert, a powerless machine. Thus Freud employs the Libido and 
the Id, and from McDougall onwards use has been made of drives, instincts, 
motives, ergs, root-needs, etc. Behind the many forms which are taken by 
social behavior there remains the basic biological impulsion, without the 
satisfaction of which, men cease to function; it is not too* far-fetched to 
remind ourselves that many of our highly sophisticated social institutions 
function similarly to the cruder food-getting (and other) organizations of 
non-literate man. 


One of the major essays in this type of social analysis was Freud's 
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Civilization and its Discontents, indeed a theme that recurs throughout 
Freud's work is that of tracing how, given biological-emotional needs and 
motives, the human organism in its drive to satisfaction and maturity is 
brought into céllision with the culture that envelops him. Freud was more 
pessimistic than other social psychologists about the flexibility of individual 
behavior and the possibility of substitute activity for forbidden drives, being 
more impressed with the restraints and thwarting of man’s needs by culture 
than he was by their possibility of satisfaction through culture, This is not to 
say that Freud was unaware of the value and purpose of culture; often this 
unawareness is quite unjustly attributed to him, but in a manner quite out 
of harmony with current trends, Freud relentlessly pursued his study of 
the dangers to which renunciation of age-old longings had led mankind. 
Freud would not have claimed that it was not worthwhile the price—stern 
rationalist and moralist that he was, it is probable that he would be in 
support of the cultural Super-Ego rather than the age-old Id longings. In 
effect, those social psychologists who are concerned with the study of basic 
motives are, like Freud, more concerned with the continuities and con- 
sistencies in human behavior and not in the fleeting, shifting impermanencies 
of superficial cultural behavior. 

The great element of neglected truth in the basic-needs theory cannot be 
denied, and it is interesting how many recent authors are making at least 
token attempts to basic needs within a framework of social analysis. But it 
is a theory that hits hard at human dignity, and is slightly depressing in its 
omission of much that is most human about human beings; it overemphasizes 
much that he shares with other biological organisms. We may well ask 
“Are basic needs ultimate?,” and well may we be less certain of the answer 
than we thought that we were in the hey-day of biological explanations. 
The assumption of a list of needs was put under its greatest strain . . . 
during the recent war. We had assumed that “the role of . . . needs in 
human behavior is that of first causes.” Then how could we explain the 
behavior of certain small nations, who chose freely to lose necessary food, 
shelter, security, etc., rather than join the Axis? ... Why did millions 
of people who had adequate food and shelter and "security" choose to 
jeopardize their lives? . . . I believe that it is values, not a series of needs, 
Which is at the basis of human behavior. "The main difference between 
the two lies in the conception of the good which underlies them. The 
Premise that man acts so as to satisfy needs presupposes a negative conception 
of the good as amelioration or the correction of an undesirable state. Ас- 
cording to this view, man acts to relieve tension; good is the removal of 
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evil and welfare the correction of ills; satisfaction is the meeting of a need ; 
good functioning comes from adjustment, survival from adaptation; peace 
is the resolution of conflict . . . Perhaps this view . . . is natural and 
applicable in a culture which also holds that man was born in sin (Lee, 1956). 

"This argument is attractive, and it is right that we should be reminded of 
the normative basis of human behavior, though this does not entirely do 
away with the need to investigate the biological continuities ine human 
behavior. However highly one values liberty and other needs that have 
no discernibly direct connection with biological needs, at some point the 
pressing nature of these needs may directly affect behavior in spite of 
social or personal valuation. The most stoic and moral have been known to 
steal food in conditions of severe deprivation, or to respond to extreme 
sexual deprivation or frustration by behaving in a manner that in less stress- 
ful moments is acknowledged to be in defiance of their moral code and 
values. The moral and social break-down reported in the former-Axis 
countries at the end of the last war is a tragic reminder of the power of 
basic-needs to break through the most rigid social system and values. Lee 
does not offer us any very clear Picture of how the values are formed: Are 
they simply a matter of social learning? Are they, as the Freudians suggest, 
a complex of social learning and individual interpretation and symbol- 
ization? To what extent is the learning of values a rational, and to what 
extent an irrational, unconscious process? What are the personality dynamics 
of such learning, and can there be conflict? How is conflict resolved? How 
do these values change, and what 5 the effect of such change on the indi- 
vidual’s personality? To many of these questions no definite answers can as 
yet be given, but such answers as are given tend to be expressed in simpliste 
learning theory terms with, therefore, an undue emphasis upon processes 
over which the individual has no control, and with a corresponding under- 
emphasis upon the individual's choice and interpretation. 

Lee's approach has Suggested a number of teasing questions for the social 
psychologist. Consider for example the role of learning in social psychology, 
a topic which may be directly applied to general questions of social adaptation 
to particular social roles and Statuses. Why, we may ask, is it that an 
individual learns certain roles that are open to him to learn and not others? 
Why does he learn some roles with zest, others indifferently, and others with 
reluctance or hostility? Why is it that despite the learning of a multitude 
of roles the individual is a relatively consistent person, and is far less of a 
social chameleon than might be supposed ? Why is it that even within the 
most rigidly pressing society there are to be found individuals with markedly 
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differing personalities that manifest themselves even when they are being 
expressed in conventional adjusted behavior? Why is it that no society 
has been found in which there has not been found at least a few individuals, 
who are unable or refuse to find satisfaction in the socially provided and 
approved roles? 

This is part of a reflection of genetic differences in personality, but is 
no less of a problem of the nature of the dynamics of the processes of social 
conditioning. We are in the gravest error when we omit from our dis- 
cussions of social conditioning the psychological constants in behavior: the 
emotional limits beyond which social pressure leads to a retreat into 
neurosis or psychosis, or rebellion into anti-social conduct. It is the exper- 
ience of the psychologist that the individual has the remarkable capacity to 
simulate conformity and adjustment and this simulation gives rise to an 
appearance that supports the theory that emphasizes the malleability of the 
individual by society. However, it is relatively easy to imitate a moral code 
and patterns of social behavior, and an understanding of social demands; 
it is more difficult to follow intelligently and consistently that with which 
the individual is not in sympathy, or he may despise, disbelieve, or fail to 
comprehend; it is impossible to achieve the social and emotional integration 
of the individual by social pressure alone, and be certain that he can tolerate 
the demands of society, contribute to social life, and enjoy all that his society 
has to offer him in a manner that is neither parasitic nor hypocritical, but 
creative, co-operative, and constructive. We cannot assume, as the social 
psychologists tended to assume too freely, that the easily observable con- 
formity to the social norms is a deep-dyed conformity. We might distinguish 
between social hypocrisy and a more positive social adjustment, and endeavor 
to evaluate the two. Protective manipulation of the social-cultural en- 
vironment has nothing in common with hypocrisy. Hypocrisy entails a 
negative affect charge and aggression, eliciting neurotic guilt feelings. The 
protective manipulation of the social-cultural environment simply entails 
a lucid evaluation and effective handling of any segment of reality, physical, 
organic, or social, for the purpose of curing its ills. To some degree, all 
so called normal people must behave in this manner (Devereux, 1939). 
We still have little idea to what extent the seemingly adequate mechanisms 
of adjustment, are satisfactory to the individuals who live by them and to 
what extent there is hidden or latent maladjustment of a hypocritical or 
spurious kind of conformity. 2 САА 

From the observations that similar life experiences result in similar 
personalities, and that society can satisfy all personalities, it is a short step 
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to the argument that it is indicative of good adjustment if a person is 
not overtly in conflict with social norms and if he is not markedly unable 
to function. But, our big question is, "adjusted to wAich group?" Nazis, 
criminals, delinquents, drug addicts? Popular with whom?. Admired by 
whom? (Maslow, 1954). Adjustment is not alone a social problem: it is 
no less a question of moral and ethical standards. It is also a matter of the 
individuals’ innermost personality dynamics. Is it to be assumed that if a 
person is unable to fit into his social roles, that he is mal-adjusted in 
any but a bare pragmatic social sense, and that he is devoid of insight into 
the moral, ethical, or individual dynamic reasons for his not accepting the 
roles offered to him? In our deplorably extrovert culture there is a premium 
upon synthetic extroversion, therefore the urgent need in social psychology 
is finding means to discover to what extent such synthetic adjustment exists 
in individuals and is forced upon them by social and group pressure, and 
to work out means to minimize this highly undesirable state. This is not, 
as Frank suggests, a matter of treating society, because there is some question 
whether or not, and to what extent, society is amenable to therapy. We 
are in need (at this stage) of a shift in the emphasis of social-science from 
a primary sociological approach to one in which the motivation and conflicts 
in motivation of the individual are primary: the stresses and strains, the 
psycho-biological impulsions that are reflected in, and satisfied by (or dis- 
satisfied by) social life. 

For too long we have become used to discussing deviants as members of 
a deviant sub-group in rebellion against a wider inclusive society, groping 
blindly for status security and approval. But even within the deviant sub- 
group, there will be a variety of behavior more or less conforming to the 
sub-group norms. 'There may be members who string along but who wish 
desperately that they could escape to a society in which they need not pretend 
to sub-group behavior, whose social hypocrisy is masking dissatisfaction with 
a group other than the wider social group, but who might be no more able to 
adjust if they were to find access to the wider group. Some members may 
show allegiance to, and conformity with the sub-group, while yet obtaining 
some satisfaction from the wider group norms. Can we, it may be asked, 
reasonably maintain that there is so sharp a dichotomy between the sub- 
and the wider group as sometimes is suggested ? May there not, be a gradual 
shading from the one society to the other, in the intermediate zone of which 
odd characters move as their emotional needs dictate, first into this group, 
then into another? Deviancy is related to social norms and individual 
motivation, and the adequacy of the social norms can be only evaluated by 


criteria outside the society, and change as а substantial shift occurs in indi- 
vidual motivation, needs, and values. We are faced with two alternatives: 
"either one defines personality and individuality in terms of their possibilities 
within the established form of civilization, in which case their realization 
is for thé vast majority tantamount to successful adjustment, or one defines 
them, in terms of their transcending content, including their socially denied 
potentialities beyond (and beneath) their actual existence; in this case, 
their realization. would imply transgression, beyond the established form 
of civilization, to radically new modes of personality and individuality 
incompatible with the prevailing ones. Today, this would mean curing the 
patient to become a rebel or (which is saying the same thing) a martyr" 
(Marcuse, 1956). Having made our social analysis we are still faced with 
the problem of considering why individuals should take it into their collective 
head to behave in a certain way, why historical factors should have proved so 
ready to evoke this response in this society, and that response in that society? 
What was the pattern of frustration, the dissatisfaction of motives and needs 
in a society that a change seemed to promise to remedy? 

Perhaps the most useful approach is that of the eclectic Tolman, as ех- 
pounded in his challenging address to the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues in 1940. Tolman argues that since Christian times at least, 
mankind has been dominated by a sequence of myths about the nature of 
man, each of which is equivalent to a set of propositions emphasizing the 
importance in society of the satisfaction of different classes of needs. If 
a breakdown in civilization shall be avoided a new myth must take root: 
that of Harmonious Man or Psychological Man, and “the social order which 
adopted this myth of Psychological Man would be one in which all four 
sets of wants . . . would all be brought into harmony with one another 
and all granted reasonable amounts of satisfaction in both the masses and 
the elite" (Tolman, 1940). The four sets are given names associated with 
psychoanalysis, though they are socially orientated: Id, Ego, Super Ego, and 
Enlarged Ego wants. (а) 14 wants are “all those fundamental biological 
demands such as those for food, water, air, shelter, absence of pain and 
sex . . . going off relatively independently of one another and as consti- 
tuting by themselves a mere congeries of simultaneous or successive demands. 
(b) Ego wants are built up through early training, and by virtue of the 
social mores to which the individual is subjected, upon the Id wants Pes 
directed towards the self as a persisting whole. They аге the prestige wants, 
the wants for personal strength and ability, and for personal domination; 
and they generally lead to the satisfaction of Id wants. (c)Super Ego wants 
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are demands that the individual submerge himself in the group . . . with 
which he has identified; they are the selfless wants and are ancillary to 
the Id. In some social situations however, e.g., War, good individuals 
such as a soldier may be unable to satisfy Id wants but may be brought into 
such a situation that he is compelled utterly to destroy them, and thus we 
may get conflicts between these three classes. (4) The Enlarged Ego, 
anticipated long ago by William James, is a further feature of the indi- 
vidual’s adherence to the group and his identification with it. Not only is 
the individual ready to sacrifice Id and Ego wants to the group but he 
“acquires a compensatingly enlarged ego. This ego he equates with the 
group. The successes and failures of the latter become his successes and 
failures, and compensate him in part for his primary deprivation.” 

In terms of this analysis, the myth of our present Heroic Man is based 
upon a false theory of the nature of man. This pernicious myth extols the 
strong man, the dictator, the one adult in a world of children, as a mooring 
post for the Super Ego. It overvalues the importance of self-sacrifice, 
submission to the group; it rewards the Ego and the Super Ego abundantly 
but impoverishes the Id. -Heroic man prefers guns to butter, but then, 
the guns are for him as a member of an all-conquering race of super-men 
heros. However it is not to be lost sight of that there is usually strong social 
Pressure: bribery, bullying, and doctrinal persuasion to make you and I 
accept the notion that the sacrifice to the myth is one worthy of the sacrifices 
of our Id wants and our autonomy, and we do not know (but may 
suspect) that many of our fellows only accept under such pressure and with 
unexpressed reservations. ‘Tolman argues with vigor that the continual 
suppression of any of the classes of motives can only be compensated for by 
an enlargement of the satisfaction of the others up to a point (as yet) 
undefinable. Therefore, Heroic Man will pass in his turn like all the other 
mythical men have done, giving way to Harmonious Man in whom all four 
motives will harmonize and be reasonably satisfied in all social classes and 
by all peoples. There will be too a greater conscious awareness of needs 
than hitherto. Id wants can be satisfied if “each common man, however 
humble his abilities, must be given some feeling of his own individual success 
and some degree of resulting primary Prestige”; modern society is rich in 
groups and is growing ever richer, so that given information and education 
the Super Ego wants can find increasing opportunities for wider identification 
with class, race, nation, and state; Tolman hopes, like William James, 
that for the enrichment of the Enlarged Ego there may be found a moral 
equivalent for war before it is too late. Even though with Tolman’s scheme 
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there will always be anomolous individuals unsatisfied, and we have long to 
go before we can provide an adequate place in society for the artist and 
musician, and for the creative elements in human society. 

In conclusio, it is emphasized that although this paper is critical of the 
methodological arrogance of the interpretation of human behavior in ex- 
clusively or predominantly social terms, which leads to a mischievous, assid- 
uous and subtle pressure to adapt us to the community, it is not denied 
that social factors have a major part to play in explaining behavior and 
development. In particular there are cross-cultural and intra-social uni- 
formities in behavior, similarities and sharings of ideologies and ways of 
life that are, no doubt, a broad result of social learning. But that there 
are unexplored areas in the no-man's land between individual motivation 
and social behavior is no less true, and is still far too often ignored. It 
is time to shift the emphasis in social psychology to an intensive exploration 
of human behavior and development, bearing in mind that all behavior must 
satisfy and is based upon Id wants, and that next in developmental and 
theoretical order after Id wants are the successive and correlative parts 
played by the Ego, the Super Ego, and the Enlarged Ego wants; we must 
insist upon the scientific worth of the unfashionable study of individual 
motivation of the many types of non-conformist or those who find society 
(or some major aspects of it) uncongenial, and we must avoid the temp- 
tation to reduce explanations of their behavior to faulty learning. 

This point of view has been most pointedly put by the orthodox psy- 
choanalysts: “. . . Slums do not produce criminals any more than Wall 
Street produces bankers or any more than banks cause high-grade embezzlers. 
Criminally inclined individuals gravitate to the slums and criminally inclined 
high-grade financiers gravitate to Wall Street. A racketeer is a racketeer 
whether he operates among poor people or among rich people, whether on 
a local, national, or international scale. The psychological factors behind 
the former may be identical with those driving the latter . . . Whatever 
contribution social and cultural factors make to crime—and they are no 
doubt large—they appear to be more in the nature of an environment that 
serves as a vehicle and a medium of expression for criminality, rather than 
acting as principle etiological factors. The environment brings to the surface 
that which is Jatent, and what is latent are the basic instinctive, emotional 
forces that drive all humans to action” (Karpman, 1947). 
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THE SOCIAL DESIRABILITY OF TRAIT DESCRIPTIVE 
TERMS: PRELIMINARY NORMS 
AND SEX DIFFERENCES* 


Department of Psychology, University of Rochester 


Emory L. Cowen! 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


Personality assessment through formal testing procedures has been based 
primarily on paper and pencil inventories and projective techniques. Clini- 
cians have characteristically shown a preference for the latter; this to a 
considerable extent being determined by the superficiality and falsification 
proneness of the inventory. More than a decade ago, Ellis, (12) in his 
review of the “objective” personality inventories, pointed out the vulnerability 
of these measures to the contaminating influence of social desirability ster- 
eotypes. Since that time there has been a trend, now gathering considerable 
momentum, to focus increasingly upon formal qualities, rather than simply 
the content, of responses to personality inventories. Accordingly, there has 
been a sharp rise in our concern about phenomena such as response sets 
(1, 3), response consistency (13), and social desirability stereotypes (11). 
The cumulative impact of this work has been that of development of 
greater skepticism regarding a bland, unreasoned, content-determined inter- 
Pretation of responses to inventories. Essentially, we must now concede that 
а person may well be responding in a given way to a particular item, 
because of formal response characteristics intrinsic to himself and independent 
of the specific item content. 

The concern of the present investigation, and several further studies 
currently in progress, is with one of this group of potentially contaminating 
variables, i.e., social desirability. Social desirability (S-D) refers to the 
tendency to respond to a test item in terms of the Ss’ estimate of approved 
reference group norms, rather than in terms of the item content as it refers 
to him. Concerning the impact of this variable, it has recently been stated: 

The aceumulated evidence suggests that social desirability is a general 
factor, which all objective personality tests seem to have in common, and 
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* Received in the Editorial Office on February 18, 1959. 
A portion of this work was summarized in a paper presented at the EPA 
Meetings in Philadelphia, Ра., April, 1958. Gratful acknowledgment is due Mr. 
Phoebus Tongas for his assistance in the tabulation of the raw data. 
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which accounts for a major portion of the variance of the test unless it 
is in some way controlled" (23, p. 450).2 


Several techniques have been employed in an attempt to reduce or to 
control for the operation of S-D factors in personality appraisal. At the 
simplest level, some investigators have proposed the use of more subtle item 
writing techniques (25, 33). To the extent that this can be achieved, it 
will certainly be all to the good. A second type of proferred resolution may 
be found in the development of tests such as the MMPI. Here, very little 
is done to impede the operation of S-D during the actual test taking, but 
through the use of validating keys an attempt is made to identify its 
operation post facto, and through the use of suppressor keys we seek to 
modify scale scores by partialling out identified S-D influences. Finally, 
we have witnessed the burgeoning of the forced-choice inventory (8, 16, 19), 
wherein we seck to equate two or more options with respect to S-D, at the 
same time allowing each to reflect a given content area. Presumably re- 
sponses to such pairings reflect a personality characteristic, with S-D effects 
held constant.* 

The development of forced choice inventories has had certain salutary 
effects in terms of S-D research, For, in order to be able to control for 
S-D by equating items along this dimension, it is first necessary to determine 
the nature of S-D factors per se. This requirement has generated considerable 
research. Illustratively we may cite Edwards’ original paradigmatic study 
(7), in which a correlation of .87 was demonstrated between the probability 
of item endorsement and independently established S-D values. That this 
is a reliable finding is suggested by the fact that other investigators (17, 30) 
have confirmed it using items from other tests. In like manner correlations 
of a comparable magnitude have been reported for S-D vs. endorsement 
using a high school sample (21), other cultural groups (15, 26), a 
hospital sample (22), and for college students based on Q sort rather than 
inventory measures (9, 20). In fact, Edwards has recently demonstrated 
that this high correlation continues to be observed even where item en- 
dorsement is done anonymously (10). 

Despite these noteworthy advances, careful perusal of recent S-D research 
indicates that the bulk of the studies to date have been geared to highly 
practical issues such as: “Is S-D operating in Test X"? (e.g. 4, 8, 17, 28), 


2 The quote appears in the lengthier write-up of the paper which was published 
as referenced as a brief report. 

Some recent empirical evidence by Corah et al. (6) raises question as to the 
defensibility of this assumption. 
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Does S-D as measured by one scale relate to S-D as measured by another 
? (eg. 8, 14, 18, 32), "If we can identify the operation of S-D on 
[given test, how can we rule it out in determining total test score"? 
the MMPI). 
"The present investigation is the first in a series of researches, essentially 
worced from the context of specific personality assessment instruments, 
esigned'to achieve some further understanding of the basic variables—organ- 
їс, situational, and personality—of which S-D stereotypes may be a 
tion. The basic aim of this study is to establish some preliminary $-D 
5 for a sizeable pool of trait descriptive terms. Secondarily, we shall 
| concerned, as an initial parameter of some significance, with sex differ- 
nces in S-D stereotypes. On this latter point, earlier research has not gone 
yond reporting very high correlations between the S-D stereotypes of 
and female Ss (11). 


В. Метнор 


СА list of 209 trait descriptive adjectives was constructed so as to include 
erms which, on an intuitive basis, appeared to Тип the gamut from highly 
ble to highly undesirable (including neutral concepts as well). Subjects 
asked to assume that each adjective, in turn, completed the frame “1 
12a. 3  .— person,” and were told to rate the resulting 209 hy- 
pothetical self-referrent propositions on a seven-point scale of S-D. In 
Contrast to earlier S-D studies which utilized personality test items, the 
present simpler frame was used in hopes of minimizing extraneous item 

iting variance. Each of the points on the S-D continuunf was defined, 
With seven representing "very desirable," one representing "very undesir- 
able,” and four designating "neither desirable nor undesirable." A total of 
67 Ss (39 male and 28 female), all students in an advanced undergraduate 
Psychology course completed the ratings, under the instruction to use the 
ime of reference of "people in general.” The choice of this particular 
ctional set was an arbitrary one; no brief is offered for it. In fact, 
ately it will be of considerable importance to assess the effects of varying 
tructional sets оп S-D concepts. Preliminary data in this direction are 
ady available (30). 
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C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
1. General Description of Data 


Following tabulation of the data, for each adjective separate means, sigmas 
and variances were computed for males, females, and the'total group. 
Tabulation of means based on the total group data indicated that the present 
sample of items contained a disproportionately high number of positive 
adjectives. Thus the high positive range (five to seven) accounted for over 
50 per cent of the items, whereas the two to four range included only 
20 per cent. 

А large proportion of the adjectives had relatively small rating variance, 
approximately 60 per cent having variances of less than one. Among the high 
variance items, it may ultimately be possible to separate concepts which are 
truly seen differentially with respect to the S-D continuum (e.g., sexy) from 
those which have spuriously high variability because different meanings can be 
attached to them (e.g., aggressive, proud). А more rigorous approach to 
further research would require elimination of the latter. 


'2. Sex Differences 


Mean S-D stereotypes for male and female Ss were correlated. The 
resulting Pearson r of .99 is substantially higher than what has been re- 
ported earlier (11). Ostensibly then, the S-D stereotypes of male and 
female Ss are virtually identical. This notwithstanding, we proceeded to 
compute 7 ratios comparing absolute mean sex differences in S-D ratings, and 
F ratios comparing sex differences in variability. "The results of this analysis 
were other {һап might have been anticipated on the basis of the earlier 
correlation approaching unity. Significant sex differences in mean S-D level 
exceeding the .05 level were observed for 23 of the 209 adjectives. Although 
it is not possible to determine whether this number of significances exceeds 
chance, due to the non-independence of the ratings, it was immediately 
apparent that the pattern of significant differences was a highly consistent 
one. For the 18 positive adjectives with significant sex differences, females 
had higher ratings on 17, while for all five negative adjectives with sig- 
nificant sex differences females had lower ratings. 


* A nine page table presenting means and variances for males, females, and 
total group, together with significant differences in means (/ ratios) and variances 
(F ratios) between males and females has been deposited with the American Docu- 
mentation Institute. Order Document No. 6649, remitting $1.25 for 35 mm. micro- 
film, or $1.25 for 6 by 8 in. photographs. 

eo Ror this reason, in addition to the fact that the absolute number of significant 
differences is small and as yet unreplicated, the actual content of the sex differences 
will not be considered here. 
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This rather striking observation prompted a further analysis based on 
the direction of mean differences in S-D ratings for male and female Ss, 
apart from their level of significance. Using total group mean to fix S-D 
level, a tally was made for each trait to indicate whether males or females 
had a higher mean score. On the basis of chance alone it was assumed that 
each of the sexes should score higher for 50 per cent of the adjectives. 
The results of this tabulation are presented in Table 1, grouped according 
to the categories "positive" adjectives (Xsp5-7), "neutral" adjectives 
(Xg.p3-5), and “negative” adjectives (Xgpl-3). There is a striking con- 
tingency between positive adjectives and higher ratings for females, as 
well as negative adjectives and lower ratings for females. That this 
represents a clear-cut “criss-crossing” phenomenon is further suggested 
by the even split among the neutral adjectives. When this distribution was 
subjected to a chi-square test the resulting value of 51.9 was significant at 
beyond the .001 level? Analysis of individual segments of the S-D con- 
tinuum indicated that female ratings were significantly higher between points 
six and seven and five and six, and significantly lower between one and two. 
The entire analysis was repeated, excluding the 23 adjectives on which 
significant sex differences had been found, with identical results both in 
terms of the over-all distribution and individual categories. 

TABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MEAN LEVEL OF SOCIAL DESIRABILITY AND THE DIRECTION 
oF MEAN SEX DIFFERENCES 
B 


Mean level 
5-7 $5 а HNES 
Males 3 
Нірћег 19 25 40 84 
Females 
Higher 83 26 11 120 
"Total 102 51 51 204* 


* Mean S-D levels were identical for five adjectives. 


It is thus clear that despite the .99 correlation between the S-D stereo- 
types of the two sexes, females manifest a marked tendency to more extreme 
absolute ratings at both ends of the continuum. We may note that this 
type of finding has been reported in other contexts as well (27, 29). That 


6 Although there is some restriction upon the interpretation of x? for this distri- 
ution (as well as the later variance data) deriving from the indeterminate degree 
9f non-independence of the entries, the sense of the findings nevertheless appears to 
be clear-cut. 
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the result is undoubtedly a stable one in this context may be concluded 
from the fact that it has already been replicated in our laboratory in a 
second independent study." Interpretation wise two explanations, not neces- 
sarily independent of each other, are suggested. One is that we may be 
dealing with a sex difference in response tendency behavior; the second, 
and perhaps higher order abstraction, that we may be observing an instance 
of differential absorption of our cultural standards which are more fully 
reflected by females (2, 27). 

With respect to sex differences in variability, a rather different picture 
Presents itself. Here, there were 44 significant differences out of the 209 
comparisons made; for 38 of these males showed the greater variability. 
While part of this is artifact due to the more extreme mean scores for 
females, an analysis of directional differences indicated that males were more 
variable at all levels, including the neutral mean range of three to five. 
Once again the same results may be observed when the directional analysis 
is carried out exclusive of the 44 traits on which significant sex differences 
had been demonstrated. These findings support Rosen’s (30) earlier data 
bearing on the same problem. 


3. Incidental Findings 


A relationship of considerable interest emerged somewhat fortuitously 
during the analysis of the data. At that time data were published (5) 
based on clinicians’ ratings of nearly 300 trait descriptive terms, scaled for 
the dimensions of intensity and abnormality. Examination of these data 
indicated that;there were 77 adjectives with abnormality scalings which also 
appeared on our list of 209°S-D terms. Accordingly а Pearson r between 
these two variables was computed for the 77 common terms. The resulting 
coefficient of —.917 was virtually the same as the lower limit of reliability 
reported for the abnormality ratings (.93). Earlier, Kogan et al. (24) 
reported a similarly high correlation of .89 between the dimensions of 
health-sickness and S-D. The present findings are perhaps even more ге- 
markable in that, unlike the Kogan et al. data, they are based on independent 
sets of ratings given by two groups of "judges" differing markedly in back- 
ground and training. 

In any case, we observe here а striking comparability between clinicians’ 
concepts of abnormality and college students’ ratings of low social desirability. 
This finding brings to mind an earlier statement by Edwards: 


7 Cowen, E. L. and Stiller, A. The social desirability of trait descriptive terms: 


Order and context effects. Canad. J. Psychol., 1959, 18, 193-199. 
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It is of interest to speculate... upon the relationship between 
clinicial notions of disturbed, sick, psychoneurotic, or psychotic and an 
operationally defined conception of the socially undesirable регзоп- 
ality. Perhaps varying degrees of illness could be defined in terms of 
the social desirability continuum (11, p. 80). 


Suggestions similar to Edwards' have been made by other investigators as 
well (14, 31). 

The basic datum itself is subject to at least several types of interpretations. 
Of these the most charitable would be that there is very little difference 
in actuality between what is clinically normal and what is culturally highly 
desirable. А second somewhat grimmer possibility is that clinicians as 
well as the lay public may be influenced in their assessment of normalcy by 
the insidious contamination of S-D stereotypes. ЈЕ is difficult to choose 
between alternatives such as these, in the absence of base-rate information 
for the actual occurrence of behaviors with both high S-D and high еп- 
dorsement values. It may well be, as Edwards (11) has suggested, that 
some behaviors considered to be highly desirable may be quite uncommon in 
their occurrence in a given group. Endorsement of such characteristics 
might signify very well, attempts to put oneself in a good light. 

For whatever reasons, clinicians and students appear to agree on “rubrics 
and labels" insofar as the dimensions under consideration are concerned. A 
remaining disconcerting question of some significance has to do with the 
relative skills students might display in the translation of behavioral ob- 
servations to descriptive labels. У 

Б e 
4. Implications * 

The present study is viewed as an initial step in a more comprehensive 
research program on some basic parameters of 8-0. In retrospect, some 
major limitations derive from the use of an insufficient number of concepts, 
as well as from the relative imbalance of the concepts utilized toward the 
Positive end of the continuum. Each of these shortcomings has placed limits 
upon the degrees of freedom in setting up derivative studies. А much more 
sizeable normative study involving many more concepts particularly neutral 
ones, and including a higher percentage of simpler terms so that the work 
Can be extended to less well educated groups and adapted developmentally, 
is clearly in order. 

Normative data with respect to S-D stereotypes should be established for 
groups of varying ages (including developmental studies), education and 
intelligence, social and cultural background, as well as for deviant and 
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pathological groups. We shall also need to assess the effects of varying 
instructional and administrative sets, as well as order and context upon 
such ratings. 

With an adequate understanding of these and other basic parameters, 
control of the contaminating influence of S-D concepts in personality assess- 
ment should become more feasible. In like manner, more appropriate tests 
of pertinent theoretical propositions about personality may ђе expedited, 
By-products of the work may be found in terms of possible increased under- 
standing of such dimensions as conformity—non-conformity and health— 
pathology. 


D. SUMMARY 


"The present report describes the development of some preliminary norms 
for the social desirability of trait descriptive terms, in addition to an analysis 
of sex differences in social desirability stereotypes. 

Sixty-seven male and female college students rated 209 trait descriptive 
terms on a seven-point scale of social desirability. Despite the .99 cor- 
relation between the social desirability stereotypes of the two sexes, females 
were found, with a high egree of consistency, to have rated positive ad- 
Jectives higher and negative adjectives lower. Males were found to be 
more variable in their ratings at all points on the social desirability continuum. 
A correlation of —.917 was noted between students’ social desirability ratings 
and clinicians’ scalings of abnormality. 

Some implications of these findings have been considered and, in crude 
terms, the directions for further research work has been sketched out. 
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SOCIAL PERCEPTIONS OF ONE OTHER SELF* 
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Rareu Н. OAKES AND RAYMOND J. Corsint 


А. PROBLEM 


Human interactive behavior may be viewed as a process of formulating 
and testing social hypotheses. Inaccurate hypotheses lead to unsuccessful 
behavior, perhaps especially in relationships involving efforts to influence 
others’ attitudes or actions. The capacity to hypothesize accurately regarding 
others presumably should be maximal among persons in occupations requiring 
close personal relationships with people, as in teaching, counselling, managing 
or any other work which frequently involves persuasive relationships (8, 
2 10, 11). 

Little is known about how skill in social perceptions occurs and develops, 
or about its magnitude and dispersion in different social groups (12). So 
it is not surprising that an effort to increase this skill through training is 
reported to have decreased it (7). 

This paper deals with one phase of the general ability of social perception, 
the ability to hypothesize correctly regarding social traits of another’s 
self-image. 

We shall present evidence regafding such perceptions which supplies 
tentative answers to such questions as: How accurately do people perceive 
various specified social characteristics of anothér’s self? How variable are 
such perceptions among individuals? How accurate are they at the time 
of first exposure to a person about whom no prior knowledge is possessed? 
How is accuracy of such perceptions related to extent of exposure? Is age 
Or occupation correlated with this ability? 


B. Метнор 
1. The Instrument 


Any set of social hypotheses regarding one's self or another person pre- 
sumably is incomplete. It is possible, however, to measure the accuracy 
and variability ‘of hypotheses regarding specified social aspects of some other 
self. For example, in a study by Corsini (4, 5), the capacity among 
Married couples to perceive the spouse’s self was measured through use of 
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a Q-sort of 50 adjectives (6) selected from a much larger list (1) by 
successive eliminations to reduce difficulty and equivocality of words and 
to assure reasonably adequate representation of some presumably major factors 
of personality. : 

Corsini employed four sets of perceptions. Each of 20 husbands sorted 
the adjectives to describe himself, then sorted again to try to duplicate the 
way in which his wife had sorted them to describe herself. Each of the 
20 wives also sorted the adjectives for herself and then tried to duplicate 
her husband's self-sort. Means of Pearsonian coefficients of correlation 
obtained for these four sets of paired sorts range from +.61 to +.65 
with over-all mean of +.62. (These and all other correlation means reported 
here were computed via Fisher's z-transformation. ) 

Since at least one mate in each couple was a university graduate student, 
and since the couples had had an average of 6.5 years of close exposure to 
each other in marriage, an average correlation of +-.62, using this instru- 
ment, may be regarded as representing a fairly high standard of accuracy 
in hypothesizing about another's self. This coefficient of --.62 may be 
related to two others: one which indicates the level of stereotypy inherent 
in the instrument; and another which indicates the instrument's reliability 
and presumably represents its theoretical limit of validity. 

The stereotypy level is indicated by three different analyses, two in the 
study of married couples, a third in the present study. Correlation of the 
20 husbands’ self-sorts with one another yielded a mean correlation coefficient 
of +.31 for the 190 sorts. Each of 20 sorts of wives’ perceptions of their 
respective husband’s selves was randomly paired with another husband's 
self-sort. The resulting mean correlation also is +.31. Correlations between 
40 randomly paired sorts for self made by 15 students in one of the 
senior author's classes yielded a mean of +.315. Hence the stereotypy level 
of this instrument appears to be approximately +.31. 

Reliability is indicated by correlations between repeated sorts for self 
by various individuals, including a group of 15 students in a study by 
Corsini, for whom a mean test-retest correlation of -L.89 was found for 
self-sorts over an interval of one week. 

It appears that correlations secured via this instrument may be evaluated 
by applying these criteria: (а) due to stereotypy, a coefficient of about 
+.31 has about 0.5 probability of occurrence; (5) the upper limit of 
accuracy in perceptiveness of another self is represented by a mean coefficient 
of about +.89 which is the observed reliability of the Q-sort; and (с) а 
coefficient of about +.62 may Бе viewed as representing an expected level 
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eptiveness of social traits of another self among well-acquainted 


2. Procedure 


he senior aüthor.was the subject of efforts by male students in several 
is courses to hypothesize correctly regarding his self. He sorted for 
Ё on three occasions within an interval of 11 months. The resulting test- 
st coefficients of correlation are +.94, +.91, and +.87, which compare 
bly with the mean of +.89 found for other persons’ self-sorts in two 
one week apart. 

Correlations of various groups of students’ sorts for the instructor's self 
Te in every instance computed by using that one of the instructor's three „ 
ts which coincided most closely in time with the group's sorts. The time 
ity is at most one day in all instances save one (in which the dis- 
rity is one week). 

e student-subjects of the study were members of classes in several 
ferent evening courses in marketing subjects, one for graduate students, 
he others for seniors, during 1957-1958. The students were asked, first, to 
the 50 adjectives for self. Subsequently they were informed that their 
istructor had recently,sorted to represent this self, and then were asked 
) try to duplicate his self-sort. Each sorting required about 15 minutes. 
The differences between each student's placement of each adjective and 
ће instructor’s placement of it, in one of 10 categories, were summed and 
ed. Each sum of squares was*then converted into a product-moment 
Defficient of correlation via а previously-prepared table (6). These cor- 
‘lations provide our measure of students’ abBity to hypothesize correctly 
garding the instructor's self. 

ethodological limitations of this study include its reliance upon per- 
ons of only one other self (2, 3) and the rather small sample sizes. 


C. RESULTS 
1. Accuracy of Perception versus Extent of Exposure 


- Evidence regarding the relationship between accuracy of social hypotheses 
n d extent of exposure is presented below for three groups of students. 

The first groyp of students is comprised of six seniors, all majoring in 
marketing and all employed full- or part-time in marketing occupations, 
who made the sort twice (Groups 1.1 and 1.2 in Table 1). Each of the 
‘men saw the instructor for the first time on the evening of his first 
ng effort and each had been exposed to the instructor for a maximum 
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of one-half hour before beginning the first sort for the instructor's self- 
image. A second sort for the instructor's self was made after each indi- 
vidual's total exposure to the instructor had reached, via weekly three-hour 
sessions, a total of 36 hours, For the first sort the mean correlation with 
the instructor’s self-sort for this group of six students is +-.58, range +.12 
to +.78; for their second sort the mean correlation is +.71, range +.60 
to +.80, Using the Wilcoxon sign test (13) the difference between these 
means is significant at the .06 level. 

The second group of student-subjects consists of 15 other senior marketing 
majors who also were employed full- or part-time in marketing occupations 
and who also had had no exposure to or knowledge of the instructor before 
the beginning of the course. They did the Q-sort at the onset of their second 
three-hour session with him, and repeated the sort after similar weekly 
sessions had raised each man’s total exposure to the instructor to 36 hours. 
For this group of 15 students the respective correlations are: for the first 
trial (Group 2.1 in the table), +.50, range —.52 to +.68; for the second 
trial (Group 2.2 in the table), +.56, range +.30 to +.86. The difference 
in means, via the Wilcoxon sign test, is not significant at the .30 level. 

Group 3 includes six additional seniors majoring in marketing and em- 
ployed part- or full-time in marketing work. They sorted for the instructor's 
self only once, after each had been exposed to him in three-hour sessions 
for a total of 78 hours in two different courses. The mean correlation 
coefficient for the six students in Group 3 is +.70, range +.53 to +.85. 


2. Accuracy of Perception as a Function of Occupation 

The relationship of accuracy of hypotheses tegarding another's self and 
occupation of the hypothesizer was studied among two subgroups in a class 
comprised of graduate students whose ages were similar but whose occu- 
Pations varied. Forty-one of these students attempted to duplicate the 
instructor's self-sort after each had been exposed to him in three-hour 
sessions for a total of 21 hours. The over-all mean correlation is +.43, 
range —.17 to +.79 (See Group 4 in Table 1). 

Subgroup 4a from this class consists of 15 marketing majors, each under 
31 years of age, and each employed in a marketing occupation. Subgroup 
4b consists of 12 students of similar age who were majoring in and employed 
in accounting, finance, and production. For the 15 in marketing occupations 
the mean correlation is +.51, range —.06 to +.79. For the 12 in non- 
marketing occupations, the mean correlation is +.26, range —.17 to +.66. 
Using the appropriate Wilcoxon test (13), the difference between means is 
Significant at the .04 level. 
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3. Accuracy of Perception as a Function of Age and Managerial Experience 


Subgroup 4b can be compared also with another subgroup, 4c. Both 
subgroups contain similar proportions of men employed in accounting, 
finance, and production. Individuals in Subgroup 4b were younger, and 
had had less managerial experience, than individuals in Subgroup 4c. The 
mean correlation of the sorts for the instructor's self by the 14 older men 
is +.48, range —.02 to +.74. The appropriate Wilcoxon test shows this 
mean of +.48 to be significantly different at the .05 level from the mean 
of +.26 for the younger group of non-marketing men. 


4. Projection 


In view of the mean of --.62 found in Corsini's earlier study of long- 
acquainted highly-educated married couples (whose average age was 30 
years), some of the above-reported correlation means show an unexpectedly 
high level of accuracy of perception. To learn whether projection might 
explain this accuracy, students’ self-sorts were correlated with the instructor's 
self-sort. The mean coefficient of these correlations is +.31 (exactly the 
level of stereotypy found ih the study of married couples). It appears that 
projection is not the explanation for the "unexpectedly high" accuracy of 
perception of the instructor's self found among most of the students. 


5. Variability of Perception of Specific Traits 


Among students whose exposure to the instructor was approximately iden- 
tical in both nature and duration, the perceptions of specific traits of his 
self differ markedly. The set of sorts done for his self by the 15 students 
in Group 2.2 and, separately, the second set of such sorts done by the 15 
students in Subgroup 4a, was analyzed for individual differences in these 
specific-trait perceptions. When sorting, any individual student might have 
placed any adjective in any one of 10 categories. Hence the range of 
placements of an adjective by individuals in a group is a measure of the extent 
of within-group variability of perception of the trait specified by that 
adjective. In each of the two groups the minimum range of different indi- 
viduals’ placements of any adjective is four and the maximum range of 
different individuals’ placements of several of the adjectives is 10 (which 
is the maximum possible range). For the set of 50 adjectives the over-all 
mean range of different individuals’ placements is 6.2 in Group 2.2 and 
6.8 in Subgroup 4b. 
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6. Variability of Perceptions of a Set of Traits 


Variability among 68 students in their ability to hypothesize correctly 
regarding a set of social traits of the instructor's self after 21 to 78 hours 
of exposure is shown by the over-all range of individual correlations between 
his and their sorts for his self. This range is —.23 to +.86 (among the 
41 men in Group 4 who were in the same class, the range is —.23 to +.79). 
Among the 68 correlations, 14 are below +.31, 23 are above -+-.62, and 
11 are above +.70. The over-all mean of these 68 correlations is +-.50. 


D. Discussion 


In two of our groups, 1.2 and 3, the mean correlations for perception 
of the instructor’s self exceed the mean of +.62 achieved by Corsini’s 
married couples. For our groups 1.1 and 2.2 the mean correlations are 
within —.06 of the mean for the couples. For our 68 students, after as little 
as 21 to 78 hours of exposure to the subject of their sorts for his self, the 
over-all mean correlation is within —.12 of that for the couples, and 34 
per cent of the 68 students exceeded the couples’ mean of +.62. 

Projection does not explain these unexpectedfy high correlations. They 
may be explainable on, other grounds, including: (а) It may be that the 
average of “academic” or “symbolic” intelligence is similar among our 
students and among the married couples but that the average social intelli- 
gence of our students is higher; (b) it may be that men tend to perceive 
another self more accurately if the ether is male rather than female; (с) it 
may be that emotional factors in marriage interfere with understanding of 
the mate's self; (d) it may be that maximal accuracy of sofial perception 
is attained after relatively little exposure; or (е) it may be that social aspects 
of our instructor-subject’s self-image are exceptionally easy to perceive. 

Some implications of our results are: 

1. Some persons seem able to form fairly accurate impressions of traits 
of another’s social self after only one-half to three hours of acquaintance 
with the other. 

2. Exposure to an instructor in a classroom for 36 hours seems to’ result 
in an average accuracy of perception of his self comparable to the average 
Perceptiveness of a mate’s self attained through six years of exposure in 
marriage. s 

3. Men employed in some marketing occupations appear to possess a 
significantly greater average ability to hypothesize correctly regarding social 
aspects of another self than is possessed by men of similar age employed in 
some other occupations. 
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4. Men above 30 years of age appear to possess significantly greater average 
perceptiveness of traits of another's social self than is possessed by younger 
men employed in similar types of occupations who have had less practice than 
the older ones in managerial work involving close relationships with people. 

5. Men who have had approximately the same extent and kind of 
exposure to another person seem to differ considerably in their accuracy 
of perception of a given social trait of the other self. К 

6. Men seem to vary widely in their over-all perceptiveness of a rather 
extensive set of traits of another's social self even when their exposure to 
the other is uniform in nature and extent. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


In The Psychology of Politics (8) the writer put forward the hypothesis 
“that ‘tough-mindedness’ is a projection onto the field of social attitudes of 
the extraverted personality type, while ‘tender-mindedness’ is a projection of 
the introverted personality type.” The personality dimension of extraversion- 
introversion referred to in this hypothesis had been given an operational 
definition in previous publications, (4, 6, 7, 10). The social attitude con- 
tinuum labelled tough-mindedness versus tender-mindedness had been dis- 
covered on the basis of factor-analytic studies (2, 3), and was found to 
be orthogonal to the radical-conservative continuum. А special scale for 
the measurement of the T factor was developed (3) and was later improved 
by Melvin (16) in a large scale investigation involving item analysis and 
factor analysis of-a variety of different social attitude statements; the final 
scale developed by him is given on pages 277 and 279 of The Psychology 
of Politics. 

Two studies have been carried out to supply evidence regarding the 
hypothetical relationship between extraversion and tough-mindedness. In 
the first of these E. I. George (13) applied the T scale gs well as the 
Radicalism scale, the Allport-Vernon Study of Values scale and the Guilford 
questionnaires of personality factors S, 'T; D, C, and R to 500 middle- 
class male and female conservatives, liberals, and socialists. Using the К 
scale as a measure of extraversion and the S scale as a measure of introversion, 
a procedure which was justified by the empirical findings of Hildebrand 
(14), he found correlations between R and tough-mindedness of between 
22 and .56 for the various groups; for the S scale he found correlations 
ranging from —.03 to —.38. He also carried out a factor analysis in 
which the R scale was found to have a loading of .41 on the tough-mindedness 
factor; the § scale had a correlation of —.24. All these correlations were 


in the predicted direction. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on February 26, 1959. 
1 I am indebted to Attwood Statistics, Ltd., for permission to use data collected 


by them, and to Miss 5. Kurlender for help with the analysis of the data. 
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Along rather different lines was the study by Coulter (1), who applied 
the T scale as well as an abbreviated Thematic Apperception Test to 
groups of communist, fascist, and neutral subjects. She derived an extra- 
version score from the TAT and found correlations with toygh-mindedness 
in all three groups, the correlations being .301 for the communists, .297 
for the fascists, and .307 for the neutral group. 


While these two studies lend support to the hypothesis, it seemed .desirable 
to submit it to yet another test in order to improve on certain features of 
the earlier studies. In the first place, the populations used by George and 
Coulter were far from being representative samples of the whole population; 
indeed, much of the interest of these two studies centered on the comparison 
of rather unusual groups, such as fascists and communists, with each other. 
The fact that the predicted results were achieved with all the divergent 
groups used in these studies must certainly be regarded as strong support 
for the hypothesis, but nevertheless it is obviously desirable to test the hy- 
pothesis on a somewhat less highly selected sample. In the second place the 
measures of extraversion used in these two studies were not specifically 
developed for the purpose, or validated sufficiently, so that the interpretation 
of the results is not quite rigorous. Since then a new measure of extraversion 
has been developed by the writer and appropriately standardized and vali- 
dated (9, 10, 11, 12). It seemed desirable to apply this new E scale, as 
well as its companion measure, the neuroticism or N scale, to a random 
sample of the population who had also been given the T scale, in order to 
test the hypothesis in question still further. 


a 


В. Метнор 
1. Subjects 


A total of 944 subjects took part in the experiments. These were all 
members of a panel used by one of the major market research organizations 
in England for a variety of purposes; this panel had been selected in such а 
way as to be reasonably representative of the general population.” All 
members of the panel were sent the personality inventory, which was filled 
in and returned; several months later they were sent the T scale,—606 
members of the panel returned usable copies of the scale, while 338 members 
of the panel failed to do so. (Of these 606, a few had not properly completed 
either the E or the N scale, so that not all comparisons and correlations could 


2 The original sample, as mailed, was selected randomly with substitution for 


refusals; the universe being individuals over the age of 15 living in private 
households. 
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be run on the full number. The N involved did not, however, drop below 
600 in any case). 


2. Selection Bias 


The first question that arises therefore is that of selection bias; in other 
words, it is possible that the more neurotic or more extraverted members 
of the panel might return more T scales, thus biasing the sample. 'The 
figures do not bear out this hypothesis; the mean neuroticism and extra- 
version scores of respondents are 22.67--11.19 and 22.742-9.48; those of 
non-respondents are 22.57 + 10.72 and 23.942-9.38. The differences between 
respondents and. non-respondents are not statistically significant on either the 
neuroticism or the extraversion score; in addition, the scores are close to 
the population means as determined in the standardisation sample (12). We 
may conclude therefore that as far as the measures of personality features of 
respondents and non-respondents are concerned, they do not differ in any 
material respect and are unlikely to have biased the results of the study. It 
is still possible, of course, that the two groups might have differed along 
other personality dimensions, but as our experimental design calls for 
correlations with extraversion and neuroticism, it is the failure of the 
two groups to be differentiated in terms of these two variables that is 
important for our analysis. 


C. RESULTS 


For our total group of 606 subjects responding to the tender-mindedness 
questionnaire a correlation was obtained between tender-mindedness and 
extraversion of —.2479. This is in the predicted direction and fully sig- 
nificant beyond the P —.01 level. The геш therefore bears out the 
studies previously quoted. There is also a correlation between tender- 
mindedness and neuroticism of .2502; this also is fully significant statistically, 
but was not predicted. Speculation regarding the meaning of this relationship 
would probably be premature at the present stage of the research. А сог- 
relation was also run between tender-mindedness and age; this was completely 
non-significant, (r = —.0104), and it is clear that age differences need not 
concern us in our consideration of the relationships between personality and 
social attitudes. j 

The possibility has to be considered that the observed relationships might 
have been produced by class differences affecting both social attitudes and 
temperament. Accordingly the means and standard deviations of the 
neuroticism and extraversion scores were determined for the three social 
classes (1 = Upper and upper middle class, 2 = lower middle class, 
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3 = working class) used by the organization concerned.? The mean neurot- 
icism scores for Classes 1, 2, and 3 were 19.41, 21.77, and 23.51. With 
а mean standard deviation of 11.03 these means are not statistically sig- 
nificant. As regards extraversion the means for Classes 1, 2, and 3 are 
24.10, 23.22, and 23.01; with the mean standard deviation of 9.46 these 
differences also are not significant. It may be noted that in a previous 
study with a short form of the personality inventory and а rathey larger 
number of subjects (11), it had also been found that there were no class 
differences in extraversion. For neuroticism a significant difference had been 
found in the sense that the lower-class group was more unstable emotionally 
by 14 SD, i.e, by about the same amount as in this study. The failure of 
the difference to be significant here is presumably due to the smaller number 
of cases. 

The question still remains as to whether tender-mindedness itself is related 
to social class. It is part of the writer’s hypothesis that working class groups 
should be more tough-minded (8), and some support has been found for 
this hypothesis (5). To investigate this matter further mean T scores 
were calculated for the members of Class 1, 2, and 3 respectively; these 
turned out to be 15.02, 15.55, and 14.09, with a mean standard deviation 
of 4.95. As predicted, the Class 3 mean is the lowest, and it is significantly 
lower than the Class 2 mean. Its differences from the Class 1 mean just 
fall short of statistical significance. Classes 1 and 2 are not significantly 
differentiated. The results therefore give support to the hypothesis, suggesting 
that in England at least the tough-mindedness attitude is found in the 
working class, rather than in the upper, upper middle, and lower middle 
class groups. T 

D. Discussion 


The results of this study on the whole are in line with previous work 
in supporting the hypothesis that tough-mindedness is linked with extra- 
version, and also that tough-mindedness (but not extraversion) is found more 
frequently among working class groups. While both findings are significant, 


8 Examples of the kind of occupati i i : 

r pations which fall into each group are as follows: 

Upper and Upper Middle Class: АП major professions such as surgeons, solicitors, 
architects, school masters at grammar and public schools, business owners, managers 


and senior executives and administrative grades in the Civil Service, bank managers, 
retired people formerly in this class. d 


Lower Middle Class: Owners and managers of small business firms, teachers at 


elementary schools, librarians, Civil Service Clerical officers, bank or other senior 
clerks, supervisors and foremen supervising a substantial number of persons, master 
craftsmen with own small business. F 

Working Class: Toolmakers, engine drivers, bricklayers, fitters, lorry drivers, 
policemen, window cleaners, bus conductors, labourers, old age pensioners. 


"m 
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the relationships are not as clearly marked as one might have expected on 
the basis of the theory. There are several reasons why this may be so. 
In the first place the questionnaires used are far from perfectly reliable, 
and the observed correlations would undoubtedly be raised if a correction 
for attenuation were attempted. In the second place the questionnaires are 
far from being perfectly valid measures of the personality features they are 
assumed to measure. As the writer has pointed out elsewhere (10), the 
proper measurement of a personality dimension such as extraversion would 
require objective performance tests, physiological measures, ratings and pro- 
jective assessments, in addition to questionnaire answers; a single short 
questionnaire does not have a loading on a factor determined by all these 
measures of more than .6 or thereabouts. It is clear, therefore, that con- 
siderable attenuation is introduced into the measurement of the relationship 
between the complex variables with which we are dealing by the limited 
validity of the measuring instruments. In the third place, while the hy- 
pothesis specifies the influence of certain personality and background factors 
on social attitudes, it does not maintain by any means that these are the only 
factors relevant. А highly complex resultant like a tough-minded or tender- 
minded attitude is obviously the product of a large number of different 
influences, none of which by itself could be expected to show very high 
correlations with the final attitude; it is the task of social psychology to 
tease out all the relevant influences and put them into a prediction formula 
in which extraversion and social class are only two terms. 


c 


E. SUMMARY 


А random sample of the population constifuting the panel of a market 
research organization filled in questionnairés of social attitudes and person- 
ality. Two hypotheses were tested, namely that extraverts would have more 
tough-minded attitudes than introverts, and that working class groups would 
have more tough-minded attitudes than middle class groups. Both hypotheses 
were supported by the results, It was also found that neuroticism correlated 
significantly with tender-mindedness; this finding had not been predicted, 
and no explanation for it is offered. 
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ASPIRATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS: 
A DIMENSIONAL ANALYSIS* 


Research Division, Columbus Psychiatric Institute, Ohio State University 


Ковект FRANK Weiss! 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Instructions to the subject have tended to vary widely among studies of 
level of aspiration. In some studies S is asked what he expects to achieve, 
while other studies inquire as to what he hopes, intends, or would like to 
achieve. The effects of differing aspiration questions upon the level of 
aspiration have been studied experimentally (1, 2, 4, 7, 8) and have 
generally been discussed in terms of an underlying dimension of realism- 
irrealism (3, 5). The present study represents an attempt to determine, 
by means of factor analysis, the number and nature of the dimensions 
underlying the effects of such differing questions on the level of aspiration. 


B. Метнор 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 180 male and female undergraduate students at the Wash- 
ington Square College of New York University. Entire classes (in intro- 
ductory psychology, government, philosophy, and English) were required 
to participate in the experiment. Foreign students with a limited command 
of English and students who had completed •ог were takin£ experimental 
psychology were excluded from the study. 4 


2. Procedure 


The goal with which the Ss’ aspirations were concerned was their achieve- 
ment on a verbal reasoning test. "The test consisted of 40 items taken from the 
Verbal analogies sections of several different editions of the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination. The 55 first read the 
standard instructions and completed several practice problems. Following 
this, Ss were told: “You will now be given a booklet entitled *Verbal Anal- 
ogies Test’. This test consists of 40 questions like the ones on the practice 


* Received in the Editorial Office on March 10, 1959. 
1 The WIRE Sikes to thank Drs. M. E. Tresselt and R. P. Abelson for helpful 


suggestions during the conduct of this study. 
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sheet. You will not be given enough time to finish all 40 questions.” Sy 
were given 110 seconds to work on the reasoning test, during which time 
they completed a mean of 12.2 questions. 

"The Ss were told the correct answers and their total scores and were then 
instructed that: "In a few minutes I'm going to give you another test of the 
same type as the one you just finished. You will be given the same amount 
of time, there will be the same number of questions, and the second test 
will be of approximately equal difficulty, Before you take the second test, 
however, there are 10 questions which 1 would like you to answer. Write 
your answers on your answer sheet.” The 10 questions asked of all Ss 
were (а) What is the least you expect to get right out of 40, (b) How 
many questions out of the next 40 do you actually expect to get right, (с) 
What is the most you expect to... , (d) How many right out of 40 will 
you be satisfied with, (е) How many questions out of the next 40 would 
you have to get right before you felt you had succeeded in what you were 
trying to do, (/) How many do you hope ..., (g) What is the most 
you hope ..., (h) How many questions do you intend ..., (i) How 
many .. . аге you frying ,.., (j) How many would you like . . . ? 

The aspiration questions were administered in 10 counterbalanced orders. 
Each question occurred once in each of the 10 possible positions, and each 
aspiration question followed each other question an approximately equal 
number of times. Since the experiment was administered to complete classes 
in-the classroom, the order effects are, however, confounded with differences 
in class sections. | 

. C. Rgsutts AND Discussion 
1. Mess and. Correlations 


The mean aspiration elicited by each of the 10 questions is shown in 
Table 1. The aspirations range from a minimum of 15.27, the least the 
Subjects expect to get, to a high of 32.92, the score the subjects would like 
to get. The results were subjected to an Aspiration Questions Subjects 
X Order of Presentation analysis of variance (Lindquist Type I). The 
effect of the different aspiration questions, tested against the pooled subjects 
X questions interaction, yielded an Е of 305.68 (df = 9, 1530; р < .001). 
Goal discrepancy scores were computed by taking the absolute value of 
the difference between aspiration and achievement for each subject, the means 
of these scores being shown in the lower row of Table 1. In general, the 
mean aspiration and goal discrepancy results are in agreement with those 
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of previous investigators employing fewer levels of the experimental собе 
dition.? 

The intercorrelations of the aspirations elicited by the ten questions 
were computed, and are shown in Table 2. АП correlations аге positive, and. 
all are significant at less than the .01 level. In general, the three "expect" 
questions and the "satisfied" and "succeed" questions correlate more highly 
with each other than they do with the like, try, intend, and hope questions, 
The greatest correlation (.82) occurs between "actually expect" and “satis 
fied," and the least (.23), between “most expect" and “like.” 


TABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG ASPIRATION QUESTIONS 

Variable 1 2 3 * 5 6 7 8 9 10 
1. Least. expect 27 65 71 61 .57 .58 62 5 49 
2. Actually expect HE 72 72 в AS, И 
3. Most. expect woo ayk 555 455 .51. 35 "M 
4. Satisfied 89 64 71 :65 UA 135 
5. Succeeded 64 60 64 47 36 
6. Hope 65 — 74 A6 39 
7. Most Hope 62 51 50 
3 Баа D 55 4 

5 i 4 

10. Like ^ 


2. Factor Analysis 


The matrix of intercorrelations was factored by Thurstone’s centroid 
method. Two factors were extracted, exhausting the matrix. (The greatest 
absolute value in the residual matrix was .09, 80 per cent of the entries 
having absolute values of .0$ ог less.) The matrix of unrotated factor 
loadings is shown in Table 3. Factor A has its highest loading on “actually 
expect” and its two lowest on “trying” and “like.” Factor B has positive 
loadings on like, try, intend, hope, and most hope, and negative loadings on 
the three “expect” questions, “satisfied” and “succeed.” 

The factors were subjected to an oblique graphic rotation, using the 
criterion of simple structure (see Table 3). The rotated oblique factors are 
correlated —.58. Factor A has its highest loading on "actually expect" (.7%), 
as it did before rotation, and loadings of .63 or greater on "least expect,” 


? Preston and Bayton (8) and McIntosh (7 however, found larger goal 
discrepancies for their “least expect” condition Tur for their "actually expect" À 
number of previous studies have employed instructions which confounded two oF 
more of the different questions employed in the present study. For example, in 
опе study (2) "like to get" and "intend to get" were presented together in a single 


question. The separately presented i Re diferent 
in the present study. ia questions were, however, significantly di 
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TABLE 3 
FACTORS Brroug лхо Arrez Котапок 
Before rotation After rotation 

A B A B 
1. Least expect 79 —22 66 0 
2. Actually expect 88 -25 E -00 
3. Most expect 72 —30 E: —09 
4. Satisfied 87 —20 70 °з 
5. Sucteeded 82 —16 з 4 
6. Hope 80 BI al 32 
7. Мом ћоре 80 RTI 41 2 
8. Intend 31 16 з 37 
9. Trying 63 36 Bi „52 
10. Like 53 42 00 5% 


"most expect," "satisfied," and "succeed." Factor А loadings are sub- 
stantially lower on "hope" (.41), "most hope" (.41), and "intend" (.38), 
becoming negligible on "trying" (.11) and "like" (.00). Factor B has its 
highest loading on "like" (.55), loadings decreasing from .52 to .32 on 
"trying," "intend," *most hope," and "hope," and zero (or effectively zero) 
loadings on the "expect," "satisfied," and "succeed" questions. 

The factors appear quite clear in their interpretation. Factor А is 
judgmental or expectational and Factor B is motivational or aspirational. 
Factor A, the judgmental factor, has its highest loadings on questions which 
ask primarily for an estimate or a judgment; either an estimate of future 
performance (expectations) or an estimate of the achievement necessary to 
produce a feeling of satisfaction ог success. The less a question is concerned 
with a primarily judgmental matter (e.g, "intend," "try"), the less it 
would be expected to contribute to this Фасебг. Factor B, the motivational 
factor, on the other hand, has its loadingf оп those questions which inquire 
as to the desires and aims of the subject. 

It seems possible, moreover, that the judgmental factor represents a 
dimension of resistance to emotional influences (the realism-irrealism of 
Classical aspiration theory), while the motivational factor represents a di- 
mension of emotional arousal (motivation). If this emotional arousal 
interpretation is correct, the aspiration question variable could reasonably 
be expected to have properties similar to the drive variable in simple learning 
situations.? 


8 This would, of course, be true only if any reactions other than emotional arousal 
ог suppression which may also have been conditioned to different aspiration 
questions do not interfere with the emotional energizing (drive) effect. E 

The relation of this interpretation to the “wish, fear, and expectation" terminology 
9f Lewin ef al. (5) is clear. 
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D. SUMMARY 


One hundred eighty male and female undergraduates were given a verbal 
reasoning test and were informed of their scores, following which their levels 
of aspiration for a succeeding verbal reasoning test were elicited." All Ss were 
asked the following 10 aspiration questions: What is the (a) least you expect, 
(5) score you actually expect, (c) most you expect to get; What score 
would you have to get (d) before you were satisfied, (e) before you felt you 
had succeeded; What score do you (f) hope, (g) most hope, (h) intend, (i) 
try, (j) like to get? The results were subjected to a factor analysis which 
yielded two factors: a judgmental or expectational dimensional, and a motiva- 
tional or aspirational dimension. "These may represent dimensions of resistance 
to emotional influence ("realism-irrealism") and emotional arousal (motiva- 
tion), respectively. 
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CULTURAL DETERMINANTS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH VALUES* 


Department of Psychology, Wichita University 


Henry WintHror 


The type of problem an investigator sets himself is often conditioned by 
a cultural frame of reference and at the same time by some of the prevailing 
values which are implicitly and uncritically accepted by the culture. Since 
a culture has a Jebenstyl of its own, it may slant the type of problem chosen 
by the investigator and weight the type of outcome he expects. In a very 
real sense the cultural and frequently a subcultural frame of reference may 
actually determine both the form and the content of an investigator's null 
hypothesis. To illustrate the point, consider a Russian and an American in- 
vestigator, both of whom may wish to study farm morale as a function, 
respectively, of the communist and democratic ways of life. Having devel- 
oped, let us say, an identical scale for the nreasurement of farm morale, 
each studies the change in morale scores as a function of increasing size of 
farm, using a series of successful farms of different size. The variation in 
size may, of course, refer to acreage or farm population, or both. We shall 
assume that in both investigations, both variables were involved. The 
American investigator's null hypothesis might be that there is no difference 
in morale as a function of increasing individuality, interpreting the magnitude 
of individuality to be directly proportional tp farm size. The Russian in- 
vestigator's null hypothesis is likely to, be that there is no difference in 
morale as a function of “togetherness,” interpreting the magnitude of 
“togetherness” to be directly proportional to farm size. It is right here, at 
the beginning of the investigation, when assumptions are being made un- 
critically, that the cultural bias takes its toll, for the American investigator 
who bends with the bias of his culture would probably be inclined to accept 
the unexamined notion that individuality can express itself in terms of the 
entrepreneurial ambition to concentrate land, labor, and capital in one's own 
hands, The Russian investigator, just as susceptible to distortion by cultural 
bias, would be inclined to see similar concentrations as an expression of 
collective, Communist mentality and outlook, indicating a sense of community 
or Gemeinschaft, as opposed to untempered capitalistic pre-Marxian indi- 


viduality. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on March 17, 1959. 
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Assuming that both investigators obtain the same results so that the null ` 
hypothesis is rejected, the first will draw the conclusion that success at 
farming is a function of individuality, the second that it is a function of 
“togetherness,” in both cases reflecting cultural bias. The design and the 
assumptions would admittedly be faulty, for what both investigations would 
have in common is a set of sample situations exhibiting an increasing con- 
centration of technology, and if morale is dependent upon success and thee 
latter in turn. upon concentration of agricultural technology per capita and 
per acre, then the initial formulations of the investigations, properly speaking, 
are faulty. Nevertheless, even if our illustration for this reason leaves much 
to be desired, our point still stands, for we suspect that some investigators 
of both nationalities would be prone to make such an error precisely in the 
degree to which they would be motivated by such cultural bias. 

Perhaps a humorous comment from Bertrand Russell would be more 
appropriate in this same connection, although I regret that I have long since 
lost the source of this quotation. Russell comments as follows. 


The manner in which animals learn has been much studied in recent 
years, with a great deal of patient observation and experiment. Certain 
results have been obtained as regards the kind of problems that have 
been investigated, but on general principles, there is still much con- 
troversy. One may say broadly that all the animals that have been 
carefully observed have behaved so as to confirm the philosophy in 
which the observer believed before his observation began. Nay, more, 
they have all displayed the national Characteristics of the observer. 
Animals studied by Americans rush about frantically, with an incredible 
display of ,bustle and pep, and at last achieve the desired result by 
chance. Animals observed by Germans sit still and think, and at last 
evolve the solution out of thet» inner consciousness . . . 


And, presumably Russell might have added, the animals observed by an 
Englishman do not waste time looking about for a satisfactory solution but 
eventually muddle through, while those observed by a Russian solve their 
problems by the application of orthodox proletarian ideology with, I suppose; 
eminently satisfactory dialectical results. 


To the plain man, such as the present writer, the situation is dis- 
couraging. I observe, however, that the type of problem which a man 
naturally sets to an animal depends upon his own philosophy, and that 
this probably accounts for the differences in results, The animal responds 
to one type of problem in one way and to another in another; there- 
fore the results obtained by different investigators, though different, 
are not incompatible... 
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Russell's quip is not without some basis in reality. One evidence of it 
is well known to most psychologists. They are familiar with the fact that the 
cultural climate of continental psychology has been more conducive to 
approaching a problem in verstehende and personalistic terms and in terms 
of la vie interieure than the American cultural climate with its obsessive 
desire to make a break with the “mentalistic” pattern, even at times at the 
cost of, seeming to deny the need to deal scientifically with events of the 
inner life. On the other hand, it is the Black Box approach which is more 
congenial to many American psychologists and a good many investigators 
in English-speaking countries who are strong adherents of the British em- 
pirical tradition. Such an approach is part of the cultural bias which has 
come down to us both from the giants of British philosophy, like Hobbes, 
Locke, and Hume, and British associationists in psychology, like Hartley. 
A fundamental bias present in the Black Box approach and which is too 
infrequently emphasized, is a penchant for simplicity in explanation. Too 
often it is felt that if a simple explanation will work, then that explanation 
must be the true one. Since a Black Box approach achieves a tremendous 
oversimplification by neglecting the existence and contributory functions of 
unobserved perceptual organization, the derived simplicity may prove ulti- 
mately to be deceptive. It should be obvious, however, that a Black Box 
approach, no matter how successful it proves to be over a substantial period 
of time, may sooner or later reach the limits of its explanatory and pre- 
dictive power, for Nature has clearly provided man and the vertebrates 
with a central, nervous system and neuromuscular processes for participation 
in types of behavior to which they are surely gecessary, even if not sufficient. 
This is a point of view which perhaps, be shared by centrists, inter- 
behaviorists, organismic psychologists, and transactionalists, alike. Sooner 
or later behavior to which these central structures are maximally relevant 
will be investigated and the Black Box approach is likely to prove decreas- 
ingly relevant as such behavior becomes pinpointed. The virtues and the 
limitations of the Black Box approach have been ably and rather briefly 
described by Ashby (1). Whether a Black Box approach will be adequate 
for the roles played by feeling, sympathy, empathy, motivation, directive 
values, all forms of cognitive patterning and similar considerations, 
remains to be seen. In fact limitations on the Black Box approach are 
recognized even within cybernetic theory when we say that central structures 
and their functions can be deduced from protocol data up to an isomorphism, 
that is to say, our deductions are successful only where a new system (and 
its behavior) can be shown to be a member of a class of systems whose 
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internal structures and functions are already well understood, or whose 
behavior, at least, is fairly similar. Our point here, however, is to note 
that the Black Box approach does reflect a cultural bias and a professional 
value in the form of preference for a given research bias, regardless of the 
eventual degree of success which that research bias may achieve. 

Often, however, the setting of a professional problem is less subtly de- 
pendent upon the Zeitgeist. Experiments in conformity behavior, such as 
those performed by Asch, yield results which unquestionably suggest group 
influence as a major factor. In an other-oriented culture like ours, such 
results may be frequent. Would we have gotten them from an experimental 
group of arch-individualists? No one knows until we have a valid, measuring 
device for individuality and have repeated experiments of this sort upon high 
scorers in that attribute. If we did not, perhaps we should have to conclude 
that Asch had paid insufficient attention to the personality variable. On 
the other hand, in a culture which encouraged fierce individuality, failure 
to get such results would be likewise due to social conditioning. The in- 
vestigator in an individualist culture would be forced to conclude that 
conformity to the culture is.operative here too, but it is conformity to the 
ideal of fierce independence of judgment. The standard deviation of judg- 
ments of line length in retrials would, in such a case? be likely to increase. 
Our point, however, in all of this is that the decision to investigate problems 
of this type, reflects, I believe, an implicit preference for investigating 
behavior determined by socially built-in habits of a sort which are not 
generally admired in a critical context. "There are, of course, many other 
problem specialties of interest to the social psychologist, which, I am con- 
vinced, would betray a set of values if the roots of the investigator's interests 
could be probed deeply enough. m fact one would be hard put to defend the 
proposition that the choice of problem made by an investigator is a hap- 
hazard affair. Familiarity with one's colleagues makes it abundantly clear that 
most psychologists have vested values in the problems they choose for 
investigation and often vested interests in the outcome. Who among us 
is not familiar with the psychologist who pounces gleefully upon the hoped- 
for outcome when it is obtained and who strains vigorously for an explanation 
which will leave the issue in doubt if the outcome is not in the expected 
direction? I do not say that the average social psychologist functions like 
the average lawyer, and sets out to prove what he has already decided 5 
right. I do say, however, that at times he strains somewhat at his expla- 
nations, influenced without doubt by his phenomenal bias with all the 
values which that bias carries in its train. 
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Often too, implicit in the investigator's activity is a rejection of those 
socially conditioned values whose influence he measures and explores, Edu- 
cation, reading, thought, intellectual honesty, and the values of that sub- 
culture formed by the intelligentsia, merge and produce a contempt for an 
uncritical conformity which is never expressed in public and only occasionally 
in private to one's trusted friends and associates. Here, however, we tread 
on dangerous ground for the average social psychologist will resist, in the 
psychoanalytic sense of the term "resist," the imputation of hostility towards 
the behavioral mechanisms investigated. For a variety of reasons he does not 
want the anticathexis which energizes this type of exploration, either to 
be recognized for what it is, opposition to cultural trends, or to be seen as 
а strong, motivational basis underlying his research. Even the fact that one 
tells oneself that one is dispassionately interested in the truth, cannot 
disguise the implicit act of rejection which thoroughgoing, careful, and 
detailed research, implies, if the pursuit of truth, though the Heavens fall, 
is accompanied by an underlying contempt for social cant, hypocrisy, and 
buncombe. This is perhaps as it should be. This critical anticathexis plays, 
however, more of a role with the historian, ecdnomist, and sociologist than 
with the social psychologist, which is perhaps why the latter is as yet 
looked upon with less suspicion than the preceding three. Those who 
stand to lose by a naked revelation of the truth are generally more aware 
of the investigator’s value bias than he frequently is himself, or would care 
to admit. If, however, professional, financial, social, and cultural ostracism 
are to be avoided, the fiction must be maintained that the investigator’s 
choice is purely dispassionate and purely disinterested. In any case I 
think a close analysis, depth or otherwise, xyill generally reveal the quicksands 
of value which have swallowed the investigator and determined his choice 
of problem for investigation. k 

In all honesty, however, a change that seems to be rather new in these 
parlous times and which perhaps may be associated with the rise of ex-Senator 
McCarthy, has recently been reported. The psychologist, insofar as he may 
be an intellectual, appears to have gone underground. Seeman (8) reports 
that the academic intellectual now despises the label “intellectual” because of 
its bad flavor in the community. He quotes one academic interviewee as 
follows: . 

One consequence of anti-intellectualism is for some intellectuals 
to deny that they are intellectuals. This is a behavioral denial; it's 


part of the psychological revolution, the adjustment trend D The 
pressure to be well-adjusted is high, and so he becomes non-intellectual 


and begins to deny in some respects that he is an intellectual . . . . 
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Seeman than adds his own impression of all the interviews: 


The evidence in the interviews indicates that the retreat from 
membership is a substantial one and takes many forms. Indeed, one 
of the real surprises, during the course of these interviews, «was the 
rarity of real acceptance of intellectual status. This non-acceptance is 
revealed in several ways. First, there is the frequency with which 
this freely offered remark appears: "Intellectuals, I hate the word!" 
Second, there are the direct denials to the question, *Do you consider 
yourself an intellectual?" А complete listing of the protocol responses 
on this point would reveal a quite consistent, though subtly varied, 
pattern of maneuvering, all aimed at being counted out—the kind of 
“Who, me?" response one gets from the obviously guilty (p. 31). 


Having a depressing sense of their social marginality, largely because the 
value-systems they espouse run counter to those of the general population, 
Seeman finds that intellectuals “adopt, without serious efforts to build a 
reasoned self-portrait, an essentially negative, minority view of themselves 
and to find, in addition, some plausible ground for believing that this 
failure in self-conception is not independent of role performance.” If this 
change among social and beliavioral scientists should lead to a transvaluation 
of the value-systems of academic intellectuals, then, indeed, Benda’s (2) 
“betrayal of the intellectuals” will have begun its American premiere. 
However, the self-consciousness which Seeman reports should make it 
abundantly clear that the investigator, whether an "intellectual" or not, 
possesses value-systems towards which the community is sensitive, even if 
he is not. Only when the community betrays its hostility is the investigator 
likely to make obvious the role which values play in research and even then 
—to judge by Seeman’s data—more so by denying these are his values ог 
by openly repudiating them. Ў 

Occasionally the psychologist reveals those values which consciously 
underly his choice of problems. He may do this by activities not directly 
connected with his research work. If the relationship is pointed out to him, 
he may be the first to deny vehemently the connection. Yet the inference 
may be painfully apparent. Other psychologists are quite unafraid to make 
their values explicit and the degree to which these values shape their research. 
Skinner is one of these and we can be grateful for his honesty. Consider 
Skinner's Walden Two. Here we see the psychologist exhibiting a concern 
for the condition of man and constructing a possible community free from the 
uninformed speculations concerning the development of human behavior, 
which characterize what Mannheim (4) calls the liberal-humanitarian, 
Utopian mentality. Applying the concept of operant conditioning in which 
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an organism operates upon its environment, in contrast to Pavlovian con- 
ditioning in which the environment operates upon the organism, Skinner 
has tried to spell out the meaning of some of his procedures for efforts at 
human reconstruction. For Skinner one may move towards an ideal, 
intentional community by encouraging the development of what he calls 
positive reinforcement. This would be equivalent to rewarding that behav- 
ior socially, and thereby making its reappearance more probable, which we 
believe will promote a human condition in which, to borrow a phrase from 
Н. С. Wells, we shall have “men like Gods." We are asked to avoid the 
use of negative reinforcement or aversive conditioning, involving stimuli 
which human subjects do not like and which traditionally they will work 
to avoid. Most cultures are socially cemented, largely though not wholly, 
through the punitive use of aversive institutional and social behavior. То 
some extent, of course, some social behavior is both uncomfortable and 
disliked, though not necessarily punitive. Walden Two presents a picture 
of a Utopian community built upon positive reinforcement, a community 
which promotes a sense of what the humanist calls "freedom," that is, 
doing what we like to do. * 

Underlying the Skinnerian approach is the conviction that there is no 
basic, human nature. Human nature, as we know it today, is the product 
of positive and negative reinforcement, of punishment and benign emotional 
conditioning. Skinner is convinced that the maximum use of positive rein- 
forcement and the minimum use of negative reinforcement, will maximize 
freedom and minimize neurosis and anxiety. It will ensure adequate social 
interest and morale. With these psychological approachese an intentional, 
Utopian community encouraging art, sgience, crafts and play, rest and 
relaxation, and satisfying social relationships, and which discourages the 
growth of material and intangible deficits of every sort, can move into a 
future of infinite promise for human growth, potentiality, and creativity. 
"These are, in effect, the points made by Frazier, the hero and creator of 
Walden Two. Here Skinner is taking pains to reveal the relationship 
between the problems of psychological interest to him and those values he 
holds which he seeks to project into the future. It must be admitted that 
most, if not all, these values would be almost universally shared in the 
Western world, but that is not the point. The point is that clearly there 
is а definite relationship between Skinner's values and his choice of research 
activities. There are two flies in the ointment, however. One is the fact 
that лог all the values mentioned in Walden Two are universally well- 
received. The other is that even if they were, how do we get the Devil 
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presently to release his share. This, of course, is a practical problem and 
its discussion is not a proper part of the present context. Theologians would 
probably not be too sympathetic to Skinner on the grounds that he neglects 
the problem of evil and Original Sin. Psychoanalysts would probably feel 
that he underestimates the force of the id-orientations which, of course, 
is merely psychological jargon for the traditionally more venerated phrase, 
Original Sin. 

Another example of a psychologist whose choices of problems and values 
seem to be distinctly related, is Gardner Murphy (5). Murphy sees the 
progress of science as heralding one of three possibilities : 

(а) An international authoritarian system based upon a world 
hierarchical concentration of power and the channeling of human 
sentiment through gratification of power and prestige... (Р) а 
world system having a degree of centralization of scientific investi- 
gation, technology and the arts, with carefully studied rules for the 
preservation of soft-spots—local areas of individual freedom of the 
scientist to conduct experiments which have no place in anyone's 
federally conceived plan ... a sort of loose-jointed authoritaria . . . 
and (c) a world state,*or system of states, based upon free competition 


of ideas in the sciences, in the arts, and elsewhere, and free competition, 
зо to speak, between the various institutions of sociéty. 


Inasmuch as Murphy is extremely interested in what he calls our "third 
human nature," the creative aspects of man, and inasmuch as he chooses to 
emphasize scientific findings which stress the attributes of this third 
nature, he plumps for a society which will promote those values he holds to 


be necessary, namely, social planning under relatively democratic, political 
institutions. >" 

Finally let us discuss to some extent the manner in which the nature- 
nurture controversy furnishes a good deal of evidence of the degree to which 
the values of psychologists line up along the lines of sentiment. I do not 
want to commit myself here to one or another emphasis in this controversy, 
nor do I wish to commit myself to the conviction that the joint play of 
both hereditarian and environmentalistic forces will probably in the long 
run yield the best account of human behavior. Some evidence can be 
brought forward on either side of this hoary controversy, some evidence is 
available to indicate the obvious interplay of both factors’ though with 
differing emphasis and some of the evidence brought forward in support of 
one side or the other, is ambiguous, Many experimental designs are shoddy. 
Often significant variables are omitted or suppressor variables neglected. 
. For these reasons a well-crystalized position is inappropriate. However, 
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most American psychologists, regardless of supporting evidence for the 
various possible positions already mentioned, are strongly inclined towards 
an environmentalistic approach and will prefer to account for as much 
behavior as possible in terms of learning theory. The degree to which some 
psychologists may be driven by the environmentalistic daemon is, at times, 
appalling, and when one of the more uncompromising partisans finds himself 
bottled: up logically, his subsequent behavior may vary from the farcical to 
the religious. I knew one psychologist who, when stumped by facts or logic, 
or both, which were making it impossible to ascribe any but an hereditarian 
explanation to certain types of behavior, unlocked the door for himself by 
the simple expedient of calling the behavior, “biological,” and asserting that 
he was only interested in “psychological” behavior. When pressed for a 
definition of terms he delivered the following syllogism. “Only biological 
behavior is inherited. If any kind of behavior is inheritable, it must be 
biological. Ergo, psychological behavior is strictly learned.” Не failed to 
see that he was employing a tautologous definition of psychological behavior, 
namely, one that was equivalent to stating trivially that “learned behavior 
is learned behavior." In addition he failed td see that he was employing 
an arbitrary exclusion principle of his own, namely, an implicit decision 
to rule out heritable behavior from the province of research for psychologists. 
These farcical defenses were the product of a “will to believe” which was 
more than a match for the corresponding bigotries of a dyed-in-the-wool 
hereditarian. At other times some, of the psychological advocates of a true 
environmentalistic religion, turn red when pressed, fly into a stifled rage 
and refuse to discuss the matter any furthar. No greaterebetrayal of the 
fact that a deeply held sentiment or vglue has been scratched, could be 
Produced. Lest I give aid and comfort to the enemy, however, let me say 
that I have heard even more obtuse and unregenerate defensive arguments 
from hereditarians. 

What is not always well recognized is the degree to which the environ- 
mentalist sentiment is part of the Zeitgeist. Under the influence of the 
British empiricists and the Enlightenment thinkers, the founding fathers and 
some of our colonial leaders, introduced into our early national outlook the 
strong faith that similarities in education and environmental opportunities, 
could produce similarities in the talents among men. ‘These sentiments, 
introduced long before the advent of a science of genetics, were reinforced 
by the opportunities open to all sorts of oppressed peoples who sought refuge 
in the New World from the tyrannies of the Old or who merely sought 
their fortunes here. Opportunities which arose in the conquest of a lush, 
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continent, and success in attaining religious freedom, wealth, or education, 
all of which would have been permanently denied by the more rigid class 
structures of the Old World, spread the conviction that potentially one man 
was as good as another. The enveloping quality of this outlook is driven 
home forcibly by any careful reader who saturates himself in De Tocqueville 
(3). This conviction, aided and abetted by the faith in the possibilities of 
universal education in a democracy, gave to all forms of environmentalism 
an easy headway socially, culturally, and pedagogically. It did not take 
long, particularly with the rise of behavioristic influences in psychology, 
for the deep and abiding faith in the all-powerfulness of the environment, 
to take root, doubly so as theory in the behavioral sciences sought to break 
the shackles of a hereditarianism concerning human subjects, which was more 
an article of faith or an expression of individual and class snobbery, than 
anything else. For many decades now the environmentalist bias has been 
dominant in academic circles. Some behavioral scientists maintain it 
as a result of objective research and a dispassionate acquaintance with the 
relevant literature. Others have imbibed it with their academic mother’s 
milk, so to speak, adoptingthe theoretical coloring and sentiments of their 
academic progenitors and mentors, but doing the problem little justice in 
intellectual depth and doing the writings of geneticists, particularly in 
human genetics, even less. The ranks of environmentalist partisans have 
been swelled the last four or five decades by those influenced by cultural 
residues which stress heredity and social stratification. Intelligent and curious 
overachieving sons and daughters of underprivileged, immigrant groups, 
learned to value the environmentalistic articles of faith deeply, as com- 
pensation for the social snobbery and discrimination to which they and 
their parents were exposed, while some found in it, at the same time, an 
analgesic against a half-admitted sense of shame over the illiteracy of as 
yet unassimilated parents. All the preceding and many other factors besides, 
cannot begin to exhaust the social and psychological determinants of the 
environmentalistic weltanschauung as it became more and more a value by 
which to guide and adjust individual effort. 

It should be clear to the reader that an exhaustive analysis of the social 
and psychological factors which induce one to favor a strictly environmentalist 
bias, may be quite varied. The most respectable basis for a nurture position 
is, of course, clearly an objective, dispassionate acquaintance with the relevant 
literature and an honest conviction that the weight of the evidence and of 
argument is in favor of all behavior as a product of simple or complex 
forms of learning. In this form the Position is without bias. In the form of 
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a bias, the factors contributing to it are too numerous to mention. Among 
the most usual of these factors are probably the following: (a) A sense 
of intellectual inferiority, which can be explained away by attributing one's 
capacities to the accidents of chance, at the same time asserting that men are 
equipotential in abilities but that they develop these abilities unequally due 
to differences in interests. (5) A well-developed envy which begrudges 
taknt or personability to others and declares that there, but for the accident 
of social conditioning, go I. (c) A vague feeling that the assertion of 
hereditary determinants of behavior is a cryptic form of mentalism. (4) The 
liberal bias that hereditarians are probably socially and politically reactionary, 
а bias explored by Pastore (7). (e) An extremist, counter-swing against 
both the popular but uninformed tendency to explain behavior too readily 
in hereditary terms and the tendency of social snobs and some of the 
well-placed rich to do the same. The reader can undoubtedly furnish other 
contributing factors for himself. 

It is necessary to employ the sub rosa thinking we have indulged in here 
only because we wish to indicate that, for some psychologists, the strong stand 
they take on nurture has its roots less in scientific interests with which 
they are burdened than in cultural determinants and bias which they have 
accepted uncritically. "This in no way indicates that the proponents of 
a nurture position are in error. The history of science may eventually award 
them the palm. The rectitude of their position, once demonstrated, will rest, 
however, on scientific grounds rather than on reflected cultural values. 

For our purposes, however, it is important to note that the manifestation 
of an environmentalistic bias may become tpe equivalent of a professional 
value which has become so deeply rooted as to constitute a sentiment in 
Pareto's (6) sense of this term. It often drives certain psychologists to write 
textbooks which strain to find an environmentalistic explanation for almost 
all behavioral findings, both human and infra-human. This strain takes sev- 
eral forms. One of these is to note that, although an interpretation of an 
experiment may be made in hereditarian terms, it is also possible to furnish 
an environmentalistic hypothesis which will account for the same findings. 
This is a perfectly legitimate procedure, provided we keep the following con- 
siderations i in mind. (а) We must recognize that many different environ- 
mentalistic hypotheses can be provided which would constitute ad hoc expla- 
nations of the findings in a great many controversial contexts, while by 
contrast, the hereditarian is rather limited theoretically if he seeks to provide 
а genetic explanation of the same results, and even more limited in terms 
of methodology, data and experimental design, (6) An environmentalistic 
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hypothesis may be plausible but if no experimentum crucis has been per- 
formed to confirm it, this should be strongly pointed out to the reader on 
the grounds that a plausible explanation is not necessarily an actual one. (с) 
Hereditarians in psychology are bottled up because of the fact that, although 
they may be able to report statistical evidence which would be necessary if 
hereditary factors played a role in certain kinds of behavior, this does not 
mean that such evidence is sufficient, precisely for the reason mentioned 
already, namely, that various environmentalistic hypotheses may account 
for the same evidence. (4) Hereditarians are in an ambiguous position 
because even when the evidence is of the type necessary, nevertheless, even 
assuming a given hereditary hypothesis to be true, there are certain difficul- 
ties intrinsic to a hereditarian position, Let me mention only three of these. 
First, hereditarians rarely, if ever, provide a mechanism to explain the man- 
ner in which a given gene pattern determines such differences in somatic 
structure as may be proved relevant to the behavior in question. Second, they 
rarely can actually state the relevant somatic differences due to the influence 
of genes, which are relevant to the behavior. Third, they rarely can explain 
how somatic differences, presumably genetically determined, can mediate 
such crucial differences in behavior as are unaccountable for in terms of 
learning or perception. These considerations are usually stressed by environ- 
mentalists who, a fortiori, see in these very difficulties а weakness of the 
hereditarian position. It is true that these are difficulties for genetics, in its 
present state of technology and theory, but the difficulties are not to be inter- 
preted as considerations which rule out the hereditarian hypotheses. Yet 
so great is the, role played by sentiment among some behavioral scientists 
that these difficulties are treated as tantamount to ruling genetic hypotheses 
out of court. The result is that the more extreme partisans of the environ- 
mentalistic approach, treat themselves to a field day, and, perhaps uninten- 
tionally, take advantage of the highly unstructured atmosphere in which the 
nature-nurture controversy flourishes. The worst offenses of the environ- 
mentalists in this connection are first, the provision of environmentalistic 
explanations, while often remaining relatively indifferent to the actual рег- 
formance of an experiment which will confirm the appropriateness of that 
explanation, and second, the willingness to let the sentiment towards nur- 
tural explanations determine, at times, incredibly tortured explanations. 
Perhaps the clearest manner in which partisanship with respect to the 
nature-nurture controversy, demonstrates the existence of implicit values, is 
in the murky semantic atmosphere in which it is frequently conducted. Lan- 
guage tends to be employed loosely and obfuscatedly when the fur flies and 
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conflicts in sentiment are aroused, and bitterness over the nature-nurture con- 
troversy is no exception. The term "environment" has, perhaps, been among 
the most abused terms in the behavioral sciences. It is generally used in a 
purely connotative fashion, that is to say, its logical extension is catch-all in 
nature, but the quality of its content is frequently very vague. It is often used 
woodenly by the less critical environmentalist to provide an ad hoc explana- 
tion in contradistinction to a hereditarian one. When invoking the term 
the less critical type of environmentalist tends to overlook certain important 
considerations. Among the more important of these are the following. (a) 
То declare that environment or learning could have, or, in fact, did produce 
the behavior at issue, is both improper and unsatisfactory. One must specify 
the stimulus or that stimulus pattern, operating over time, which is supposed 
to have produced the behavior. (5) One must provide the experimental 
evidence or the statistical evidence obtained from longitudinal studies, that 
the operation over time of the stimulus pattern in question does, in fact, pro- 
duce the result claimed. (c) In addition, one must provide the evidence 
that, in fact, the allegedly crucial stimulus pattern has been operating over 
time. (4) It is extremely important to rule out the possibility that no other 
stimulus pattern over time could have produced the result in question and 
that where there are óther stimulus patterns which could have produced the 
same result, no one of these was operating for a considerable period of time. 
(e) It must be shown that the critical, stimulus pattern or some one of a set 
of crucial, stimulus patterns, will be effective over time, provided the interval 
of its operation occurs at a significant period of the subject's development, 
that is to say, it should be clear that a crucial, stimulus pattern cannot be 
effective at any period in the development of an organism but only at certain 
stated ones. Maturational behavior, for Ynstance, is of this nature. (f) If 
а critical, stimulus pattern can be effective only at certain stated periods, the 
environmentalist must be prepared not only to prove this but to confirm that 
it has in fact been present during such a critical period. (g) One must also 
establish the fact that the operation of a crucial stimulus pattern before or 
after the critical period, even though it operated also during such a period, 
does not produce different effects from the one at issue. Such possibilities as 
the following may exist. The play of the pattern before the critical period 
may prevent it from producing its effects even though it operates during the 
subsequent critical period, while the play of the pattern following the critical 
Period may result in such phenomena as extinction or negative adaptation. 
There are many considerations besides the seven mentioned here, which might 
be added to those generally overlooked by a partisan environmentalism. In 
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short, the advocate of a nurture explanation, who is accustomed to furnishing 
facile, ad hoc explanations of behavior by the abuse of the term "envi- 
ronment," is technically faced with demonstrating a series of theses which 
at bottom, represent types of contingency requiring methodological treatment 
which would be fundamentally much more complicated than an analysis 
which looked like a sophisticated and highly modified version of Mill's 
Canons. The demonstration of these considerations is made even more difficult 
by the role which may be played by critical, time periods which may have 
long since run their course, and whose impact is frequently empirically and 
operationally impossible to demonstrate although in principle such an impact 
may be beyond question. 

Controversy frequently arises over the nature-nurture issue, that is rooted 
in the difficulty which follows from using an attribute of environment as an 
intensive magnitude. Thus a given behavioral result may be said to be di- 
rectly related to the “goodness” or “badness” of the environment, or to the 
degree of its “favorableness” for producing a behavioral result in question, 
or the behavior of an individual or one of his measurable characteristics may 
be attributed to the degree of his “socio-economic status,” etc. All such attri- 
butes of the environment as are made gradable, present difficulties. If the 
attribute is scaled ordinally ог if it is mapped to a ‘partially ordered scale, 
one has the problem of showing in what sense different environments, differ- 
ing in quality, are made unidimensionally commensurable. This presents 
methodological difficulties—difficulties which would also be present for other 
types of scale. Even, however, if this scaling task is surmounted or circum- 
vented, other problems arise. "Thus the effect which the gradable attribute 
of the environment is supposed to produce, should, itself, be capable of being 
calibrated. Where this is the сабе then the asserted scalable attributes of 
both the environment and its effects, should be capable of being placed ina 
one-to-one correspondence in scalar intensity and it should be possible to 
demonstrate this correspondence either experimentally or by observation, 
with the help of appropriate statistical procedures. If this cannot be done, it 
should at least be possible to demonstrate that both scales are related to each 
other in some sort of a step-function. The foregoing responsibilities are fre- 
quently not undertaken in the passion of a position. An uncritical environ- 
mentalism often prefers an unstructured use of the term, "environment," 
as à concept with which to beat back, it seems to me, the alleged pretensions 
of a hereditarian position. 

"There is nothing in all the foregoing which should be construed as in 
any sense invalidating the strength of the environmentalist position, its good 
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sense or its reasonableness. That position may in the end prove to be the 
only tenable one. All we have sought to do here is to emphasize the degree 
to which the behavioral scientist's values and sentiments, as а result of cul- 
tural and subcultural biases, may determine weak, difficult, or illegitimate 
defenses or offensives. Such defenses and offensives are often put forward 
even when the opposition knows better, methodologically speaking. They are 
frequently residues and derivations in Pareto's sense, impressively advanced 
under the cover of value commitments, a professional terminology, and a 
methodological sophistication. The worst that such a criticism implies is 
that if they are seen in this light, they may be considerably strengthened. 
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CONFORMITY ANALYZED AND 
RELATED TO PERSONALITY* 


Department of Psychology, University of Illinois 


Norman S. ENDLER? 


А. INTRODUCTION 


Individuals belong to groups. Their participation in groups may be either 
explicit or implicit, and their perceptions, judgments, and general behavior are 
regularly influenced by the norms or standards of their groups. Since con- 
formity to group norms typically facilitates the attainment of group goals 
but may thwart individual creativeness, an understanding of conformity is 
of both theoretical and practical importance. 

In studies of conformity, the variables relevant may be classified into (a) 
those defining the nature of the stimuli used to elicit the conforming behavior, 
(2) those defining the structure of the group and its pressures on the indi- 
vidual, and (c) those differentiating the person$ in the groups. 

Conformity, or the,expressed agreement with a false consensus under 
Social pressure, has been conceived both as a single variable and as a two- 
factor process. 'The Sherif (21), Asch (3), and Crutchfield (8) studies, 
Which have demonstrated that individual perceptions or judgments of various 
kinds of stimulus-materials are typically modified to become congruent with 
Teports of these materials made by others even in artificial groups, have 
typically assumed that conformity is a unitary variable. On the other hand, 
Schanck (20) and Festinger (11) have differentiated behavior which involves 
mere public compliance with group standards without private acceptance, 
from behavior which involves private acceptance as well as public compliance. 
Yet а third factor may be seen in conforming behavior: the individual may 
adhere to the standards of a group without any pressure from that group 
while he is a member of the group (role-taking congruence) without having 
truly changed his perceptions or judgments in other situations. Thus, it is 
Possible to conceptualize conforming behavior (a) into a single variable and 


to see compliance under social pressure, role-taking congruence while in a 
Ee SE 


* Received in the Editorial Office on March 30, 1959. 
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group, and true conformity involving private acceptance and a change in per- 
ception or judgment that generalizes to all kinds of situations; as three 
degrees of a unitary tendency to conform, or (5) into three factors where 
each of these is relatively independent. One of the purposes of this study is 
to determine which of these views best fits the empirical facts. 

Studies of relationship between personality measures and conforming ђећау- 
ior have been ambiguous. A number of studies have reported significant 
relationships between various measures of personality and the tendency to 
conform. For example, Crutchfield (8) and Wells, Weinert, and Rubel 
(24) have found a positive correlation between authoritarianism on the 
F-Scale and conformity; and Goldberg, Hunt, Cohen, and Meadow (12) 
have obtained positive results regarding the relationship between certain 
MMPI variables and conformity. A number of other studies, on the other 
hand, have failed to find such relationships. Hardy (14), Berkowitz and 
Lundy (6) and Steiner (1957)? found no correlation of significance between 
the F-Scale and conformity. Barron (4) and Crutchfield (8) obtained no 
significant relationship between the MMPI variables and conformity. А 
second purpose of this study is to determine whether the tendency to conform, 
conceived both as a three-factor process and as a single variable, is related 
to personality as assessed by the Edwards Регзопа] Preference Schedule 
(EPPS), and by measures of authoritarianism and acquiescence. 


B. HYPOTHESES 

Hypothesis I: Conforming behavior is a function of the degree of social 
pressure. Operationally, this proposition means that the perceptions, opinions, 
and judgments of Ss which have been modified by social pressure may persist 
when the social pressure and/or tHe source of pressure is reduced or removed. 

Hypothesis 11: There are three distinct factors in conforming behavior: 
compliance, role-taking, and true conformity. Operationally, this means 
that the correlations among conformity scores in social pressure situations 
and subsequent social and non-social (individual) situations will tend to be 
relatively low. 

Hypothesis III: Generalized or total conformity is positively related to 
deference, affiliation, succorance, and abasement (as measured by the EPPS), 
authoritarianism and acquiescence (positive response-set), «nd negatively 
related to achievement, autonomy, dominance, and aggression (as measured 


by the EPPS). 


2 Personal communication, 
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Corollary: Conforming behavior in a social pressure situation alone 
(pressure conformity) is similarly related to the above personality variables. 
(This hypothesis treats conformity as a single variable.) 

Hypothesis IV : The personality scores and profiles differ for independents, 
compliers, role-takers, and true conformers. (This hypothesis treats con- 
formity as a number of distinct processes.) 


С. Метнор 
In this experiment the strategy has consisted of assessing the conformity 
of a group of college students as to both degree and type, after they have 
been given a series of personality tests, and then relating the personality 
measures to the conformity measures. 


l. Measuring Instruments 

а. Conformity. А 48-item scale consisting of 23 critical (conformity) 
items and 25 neutral items, which resembled that used by Crutchfield (8), 
was used to measure conforming behavior. The 23 critical items included 
13 perceptual items and 10 information items. The items were of the 
multiple-choice variety and each item had five alternative answers.? 

b. Personality. The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) 
(9), a forced choice inventory of 225 items which purports to measure 15 
personality variables, similar to needs as defined by Murray (18), was опе 
of the personality measures used. For the present study, hypotheses were 
made regarding eight of the 15 EPPS’ variables. These eight variables 
are: achievement, deference, autonomy, affiliation, succorance, dominance, 
abasement, and aggression. ‹ 

The Public Opinion Survey (POS), a 75-item inventory regarding con- 
troversial people and issues, was prepared especially for the present study 
and served as the other measure of personality. The POS included 28 items 
from the California F-Scale (which measures authoritarianism), 28 items 
(constructed by Bass, 5) opposite in meaning to the F-Scale items, and 19 
neutral items selected from The Authoritarian Personality (Adorno et al., 1). 
The tendency to agree with an item on the F-Scale and its opposite member 
on the G-Scale was taken as a measure of acquiescence. 


2. Subjects 


One hundred twenty-six male college students served as Ss. They were 
paid and in addition received some credit toward an introductory psychology 
course at the University of Illinois. 


З A copy of the conformity scale apears in the author’s dissertation (Endler, 10). 
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3. Conformity Apparatus 


An electrical signaling or communicating device with a master panel and 
five subject-booths and panels was utilized to receive and communicate the 
answers to the stimuli to which the Ss responded and to display the contrived 
group norm. It was in this way that the social pressure was manipulated 
to induce conforming behavior. This apparatus is similar to that described 
and used by Crutchfield (8) and Tuddenham (23) (see Figure 1). = 


4. Procedure 


а. Personality. The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) 
and the Public Opinion Survey (POS) were both administered to all the 
Ss in one group-session. 

b. Conformity. Approximately six weeks following the administration 
of the personality tests, the experimental sessions in which conformity was 
measured began. The procedure used to induce and measure conformity 
had four phases, in each of which the Ss responded to the slides of the 
conformity scale. In Phase I, Ss were tested individually in order to 
determine their individual,reactions to the items in the conformity scale. 
During Phase II, which followed Phase I by from two to five days, the 
Ss were tested in the conformity apparatus where they were subjected to 
social pressure. Each 8 saw four responses to each critical slide (simulated 
through the apparatus by Е) discrepant from his response in Phase I. 
During Phase III, which occurred immediately after Phase II, Ss were 
tested in the same social situation as Phase II, but without the overt con- 
formity Pressures of seeing what they believed to be the responses of others 
before their own time to respond. In Phase IV, which occurred from two to 
five days after Phase III, the Ss wêre again tested individually (see Table 1). 

TABLE 1 


GRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF PROCEDURES USED IN DETERMINING 
TYPES oF CONFORMITY 


Situations or phases (in sequence) 


I II III IV 
Individual Social pressure Social Individual - 
situation situation situation situation Types of conformity 


Ss behavior in the situations or phases 


Independence Independence Independence Non-conformity or 


independence 
Conformity Independence Independence Compliance 
Conformity Conformity Independence Role-taking 


congruence 


Conformity Conformity Conformity True conformity 
mx Lic Meg Conformity . "True conformi « 
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wall on which 
Slides аге projected 


wall of 
cubicle 


slide ГА 
projector / | 


Ez 


FIGURE 1 
Top VIEW ОЕ THE SPATIAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE CONFORMITY APPARATUS 
IN THE LABORATORY 
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The Ss were told that this was an experiment on perception and judgment 
in various situations. The true purpose of the study was explained to the Ss 
only after all the data had been collected. 


5. Scoring 


а. Conformity. The generalized or total conformity score was the number 
of items to which 8 expressed agreement with the simulated group norm during 
Phases II, III, and IV and the pressure conformity score was the number 
of items to which $ expressed agreement with the simulated norm during 
Phase II. 

"The $'з compliance score was the number of items on which he conformed 
in Phase II, but on which he also remained independent in Phases III and 
IV. The S's role-taking score was the number of common items on which ће 
conformed in Phases II and III but remained independent in Phase IV, and 
his true conformity score was the number of common items on which he 
conformed in Phases II, III, and IV. 

А conformity profile was obtained for each $ consisting of his compliance, 
role-taking, and true conformity scores. Ss who conformed three times or 
less during Phase II (social pressure) were arbitrarily classified as inde- 
pendents. The remaining Ss were classified as compliers, role-takers, or 
true conformers depending on which mode of conforming behavior they 
employed most frequently. 

The classification of the 126 Ss proved to be quite unreliable. Therefore, 
46 of the Ss (who received pressure conformity scores of 4, 5, or 6) were 
systematically ,eliminated and, the remaining 80 Ss were reclassified. The 
final classification yielded 47 independents, 16 compliers, and 17 true con- 
formers.* - 

b. Personality. 'The EPPS was scored in the manner prescribed by 
Edwards (9). Raw scores obtained for the 15 personality variables were 
converted to normalized T-scores with means of 50 and standard deviations 
of 10. 

The answers to the items of the POS were scored on a seven-point 
scale ranging from strong disagreement, 1, to strong agreement, 7. Indi- 
vidual scores weighted for the number of items were computed for the 


Acquiescence (F--G), F- and G-Scales. These individual weighted scores 
ranged from 1 to 7. 


* Note that there are no role-takers i ificati is fai t 
у H in th E fails to suppor 
the hypothesis of this third class of а ли кшен 
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6. Reliability 


a. Conformity. The final classification of Ss into independents and con- 
formers yielded a reliability coefficient between +.73 and +.84° and the 
final classification of conformers into compliers and true conformers (non- 
compliers) yielded a reliability coefficient between +.57 and +.67.° 

b. Personality. The corrected split-half reliability coefficients of the 
15 EPPS’ variables ranged from +.60 to +.84 and were very similar to those 
obtained by Edwards (9) on the sample used to standardize the test. The 
alpha reliability coefficients for the Acquiescence (F--G), Е and С Scales 
of the POS were respectively +-.76, +.70 and +.30. 


D. RrsurrS 
1. Analysis of Conformity 


1. To test the hypothesis that conforming behavior is a function of the 
degree of social pressure, a Friedman two-way analysis of variance of ranks 
was applied comparing the conformity scores of all 126 Ss in the four 
situations or phases. The Friedman-Chi Square r was significant at the 
.001 level indicating that the degree of conforming behavior varies in the 
four situations (See Table 2). The results of Wilcoxon paired replicates 
tests comparing the medians of groups taken two-at-a-time were all sig- 
nificant® (see Table 3). This indicates that conforming behavior is indeed 
a function of the degree of social pressure. 


TABLE 2 
A COMPARISON, VIA THE FRIEDMAN’S "EBWo-WAY ANALYS OF 
VARIANCE BY RANKS, OF CONFORMING BEHAVIOR IN FOUR 
DIFFERENT SITUATIONS (N = 126) 


Situations or phases 


II 
I Social ш IV Chi 
Individual pressure Social Individual square df p 
Sum of ranks 169.00 454.50 327.50 302.00 174.72 3 < .001 
Median соп- 1.46 543 3.50 3.27 


formity 
оюну ee ea ee ee ва MEM 


5 The lower-bound is a split-half Phi coefficient and the upper bound is a corrected 
split-half coefficient. ү h 
It may be confusing to see such a small difference in medians, as that. between 
Phases III and IV (3.50 and 3.27 respectively) in Table 2, be so highly significant 
as it is shown to be in Table 3. The basis for this lies in the nature of medians 
and in the paired-replicates test where Ss receiving the same scores in two phases 
аге dropped from the analysis. 
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TABLE 3 
INTERCOMPARISONS, VIA THE WILCOXON PAIRED REPLICATES TEST, ОР 
CONFORMING BEHAVIOR IN Four DIFFERENT SITUATIONS (N = 126) 


Situations or phases 


Ivs II I vs III IvsIV II vs Ш П ve TV III vs IV 
те 30 104 175.5 151 288 1207 
2 9.39 8.65 7.97 8.31 8.08 2.58 
р** <.001 <.001 <.001 <.001 <.001 <.005 


* Sum of ranks with the less frequent sign. 

** One-tail test of significance. 

2. 'To test the hypothesis that the tendency to conform involves three 
distinct processes or factors rather than a unitary trait-variable, the con- 
formity scores for the three situations (Phases II, III, and IV) were 
intercorrelated (see Table 4). The correlations among these three sets 
of conformity scores were all positive, relatively high and highly significant 


(p < .001). 


TABLE 4 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF CONFORMING BEHAVIOR IN THREE DIFFERENT SITUATIONS (N = 126) 


Situations or phases 


Social pressure Social , Individual 
II ш IV 
п wie 78 67 
ш 53° 85 
IV .51° 


° Kuder-Richardson Reliability Coefficients Formula 20. 


These high correlations would appear to imply that conformity is a unitary 
trait-variable. However, these results are inconclusive since the size of 
these correlations could possibly. result from the operation of memory of 
response for the specific items. 

То resolve this dilemma, the conformity scale was split into odd and 
even items. This yielded six scores (two for each of the Phases II, III, 
and IV). These scores were intercorrelated (see Table 5). 'These inter- 
correlations yielded three (content independent) reliability coefficients (odds 
with evens within situations), six correlations dependent on specific content in 
common (odds with odds and evens with evens across situations), and six corre- 
lations independent of specific content (odds with evens and evens with odds 
across situations). The content independent (1.) correlations were appreciably 
lower than the relatively high content dependent (De) correlations (see 
Table 5). For Phases II vs III and II vs IV the І, correlations were also 
lower than their respective reliabilities (I,) ; but for Phases III vs IV the Ie 
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TABLE 5 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF CONFORMING BEHAVIOR IN THREE SITUATIONS 
WITH THE CONFORMITY SCALE SPLIT INTO Opp 
AND Even Hatves (N = 126) 


Situations or phases 


Social pressure Social Individual 
п ПІ IV 

odd even odd even odd even 
II 54° 72 43 m 35 
even T 39 70 30 62 
III odd 42" 6 38 
even ж 40 82 
IV odd EM 38° 


even 


° Reliability coefficients uncorrected for split-half. мА 
—-Underlined coefficients are those independent of specific content. Remaining co- 
efficients (i.e, no ° and no underline) are those that are dependent on specific content. 


and I, correlations were approximately equal with the latter approaching 
unity when corrected for attenuation. The significance of differences between 
the I. and I, correlations was not determined hecause the data failed to fit 
the model suggested by McNemar (16) for data based on the same groups. 
The averaged I, corrélations? for Phases II vs ШІ, and II vs IV when 
corrected for attenuation, accounted for respectively only 72 per cent and 50 
per cent of the reliable variance. This suggests a subject-situation inter- 
action which may possibly be a function of different (distinct) conformity 
factors. Since correlations corrected for attenuation are unstable from 
sample to sample, the evidence in favor of distinct conformity factors is 
only suggestive and not conclusive. 

The present findings indicate the ргебепсе of a generalized conformity 
factor (true conformity) and also suggest the possibility of a compliance 
factor. 


2. Conformity and Personality 


3. 'To test the hypothesis regarding the relationships between generalized 
(or total conformity) and personality, and pressure conformity and person- 
ality the Ss’ generalized and pressure conformity scores were respectively 
correlated with their personality scores оп the EPPS and POS. АП of 
the correlations were very low and insignificant. 

——O 
7 Since there were two I correlations (odd vs even and even vs odd) and two 


reliabilities for each comparison, these were averaged separately before being com- 
pared. 
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4. Hypothesis IV states that the personality profiles of independents, 
compliers, and true conformers should differ. It should be noted again 
that the expected class of role-takers failed to appear in the final classification 
of 80 Ss. 'То test this hypothesis, the personality scores (on the eight* 
predicted EPPS variables) of these three groups were compared via the 
Block, Levine, and McNemar (7) analysis of variance technique which 
is a test for the existence of group psychometric patterns. The variableby- 
group interaction was not significant and hence the psychometric patterns 
of the independents, compliers, and true conformers do not differ on the 
EPPS. 

"То test the hypothesis that independents, compliers, and true conformers 
differ on acquiescence and authoritarianism, simple one-way classification 
analyses of variance were computed comparing the Acquiescence (240) 
and F-scores respectively of these three groups. Again the groups _ailed to 
differ significantly. 


The present study, therefore, failed to support the hypothesis of a rela-. 


tionship between conformity and personality. 


ә 
E. DiscussioN 


The results when viewed аз a whole may lead to the following generali- 
zations: (a) conforming behavior is a function of the situation or degree 
of social pressure, and individual differences in responding, to overt and 
covert pressures; (5) there is a generalized conformity factor (persistent 
or true conformity) and the suggestion "of a second or compliance factor; 
and (c) no relationships were discovered between conformity (viewed 
either as a unitary process or a number of distinct processes or factors) and 
the personality measures used in this study. 


1. Conformity and Social Pressure 


Conformity and its relationship to the degree of social pressure is nicely 
explained in terms of behavior theory. If individuals learn, via previous 
experiences, that behaving in a fashion different from others typically produces 
unpleasant consequences, being different comes to evoke anxiety (Miller 
and Dollard, 17). Conformity may ensue as a means of reducing this 
anxiety. In Phase II of the present study cues of difference which create social 
pressure and anxiety may have produced the conformity. The mere presence 
of the same group in Phase III and the mere presence of the stimulus materials in 


5 These were achievement, deference, autonomy, affiliation, succorance, dominance, 
abasement, and aggression. 
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Phase IV which had been associated with the group and the concomitant pressure 
in Phase II were sufficient to redintegrate cues of difference which led to, 
conformity. Conformity was greatest in Phase 11, least in Phase IV, and 
intermediate in Phase III. Conformity was greatest in Phase 11 than in 
the other two phases because the pressure was more overt and more imme- 
diate. Conformity was greater in Phase III than in Phase IV because the 
"others" plus pressure (Phase II) was more similar (stimulus general- 
ization) and had a greater temporal contiguity to the mere presence of others 
without pressure (Phase 111) than it did to the presentation of the stimulus 
materials when 8 was alone (Phase IV). 

An essentially similar conception of conforming behavior, which emphasizes 
the positive reinforcing aspects of being accepted socially, rather than the 
negative driving aspects of anxiety aroused by cues of being different, has 
been formulated by Argyle (2). Argyle (2) postulated that people need 
to be accepted by individuals and groups and have learned to conform as 
a means of gaining acceptance. From this he deduced that Ss should conform 
more frequently in the presence of “others” who are capable of rejecting 
them, than in the absence of “others.” This would help account for more 
frequent conforming behavior in Phase II than in Phase IV of the present 
study. Conformity was intermediate in Phase III for although the “others” 
were present, they were unaware of S’s responses (at the time that he was 
responding) and hence $'s fears of rejection were diminished. 


2. Factors of Conformity 


Festinger’s (11) distinction between private acceptance and public 
compliance gains some support from the present study. The suggestion of 
a subject-situation interaction indicated the possibility of two distinct 
but correlated, non-orthogonal factors or processes: true conformity and 
compliance. Concretely, this suggests that some Ss may have their perceptions 
permanently affected by the social pressure while others make only a temporary 
obeisance to finding their perceptions different from those of the others. 

Hebb's (15) conceptions may be useful in explaining a two-factor theory of 
conformity. One might conceive of true conformers as people with complex 
networks of phase sequences who are more dependent on associative processes 
than compliers who are conceivably more dependent on sensory processes. One 
might, therefore, conceive of true conformers as more dependent upon inner 
processes, and more introverted than compliers who might be extroverted 
and dependent on external stimulation. 

Such a line of thinking gets heuristic support from the work of Witkin 
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(25) and his collaborators who have investigated personality through per- 
ception and who have developed the concept of individual differences along 
a continuum of field-dependence. Rudin (19) has extended this concept of 
field-dependence from studies with the rod-and-frame test,»to the area 
of social perception and has found broad similarities in the two areas. 
Moreover, Rudin (19) points to some startling similarities between the 
field-dependent person and the conformer, here called the complier. Compliers 
might be the same individuals who are strongly influenced by the perceptual 
field (field-dependent), while true conformers might show less dependence 
on the perceptual field (field-independent). In the light of these possibilities 
Festinger’s (11) distinction between private acceptance (true conformity) 
and public compliance merits further study. 


3. Conformity and Personality 


No relationships were discovered between conformity and the personality 
measures used in this study. The lack of a relationship may be due to an 
inadequate or inappropriate theory regarding conformity and its relationship 
to personality; and/or insensitive and inappropriate instruments for measuring 
the constructs and testing the hypotheses of the theory. 

For example, conformity was inferred from actual observable behavior, 
while the personality variables were inferred indirectly from self-reports or 
self-perceptions. Furthermore, the relationship between conformity and 
personality may not be linear as assumed in the present study, but may be 
curvilinear. Finally, there may not be a monotonic (one-to-one) relationship 
between conformity and personality. The conformity-personality relationship 
may take on various forms depending on the level of operation of the various 
factors (e.g., stimulus and group factors) -that may intervene and interact. 
What is needed is an approach which simultaneously considers the various 
factors that interact and affect conforming behavior. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF ТНЕ F SCALE: I. ITEM FACTOR ANALYSIS* 


Department of Psychology, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Rosert E. Ккџо! 


А. INTRODUCTION 


The literature on the California F scale includes cluster analyses (2, 4), 
factor analyses of some of the items (5, 7, 8, 9), and in a recent review, 
Christie and Cook (3) refer to unpublished factor analyses known to them. 
Still, despite the widespread use of the scale, no simple factor analysis of 
all the items has appeared in print. One reason for this is the belief that 
the factor structure would show sample specificity as did Christie and 
Garcia's clusters (4). While lack of generality is indeed serious, we should 
not suppose that the problem is avoided by restricting our view to the 
total score. If the determinants of scale response vary from sample to 
sample, the demonstration of consistent relationships with non-scale variables 
will be very difficult in any event. In this sense,'the contribution of a factor 
analysis would be to explain the inadequacy. 

If one’s interest is restricted to a particular sample of respondents, factor 
analysis offers a more positive reward. In constructing the scale, clusters of 
items were included which would represent such traits as aggression, author- 
itarian submission, conventionalismy and the like. These and other traits 
were held to go together to form an authoritarian personality syndrome. 
This is a perfectly acceptable way of looking®at the world, and it may well 
be that the class of persons who score bigh on all of these traits form a 
useful class for study. However, it is necessary to recognize that the scale 
has been applied in a far broader context, and has been used as a descriptive 
measure for people who were not high on all traits. This use as a metric 
must result in treating inequalities as though they were equal. If there 
exists a class of persons for whom aggressive is descriptive, but conventional 
is not, then a scale which treats the aggressive-but-not-conventional person as 
equivalent to the conventional-but-not-aggressive one, will necessarily obscure 
any relationships which exist for but one of these groups. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on April 15, 1959. 

1 This research was supported in part by a grant from the Research Fund of the 
Division of Humanistic and Social Studies of Carnegie Institute of Technology. The 
Present study is part of a larger research on parent-child relationships, responsibility 
for which the author shares with Dr. Kenneth E. Moyer. 
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If it is true, as the above argument holds, that for many people, sub-scores 
are more informative than the total score, then factor analysis offers real 
advantage over expert judgment as a basis for sub-test keying. F scale 
items are complex and ambiguous, and it is doubtful that, the factorial 
structure of the items can be specified intuitively. 


B. PROCEDURE 


The sample consisted of 501 men and 203 women who entered Carnegie 
Tech in September, 1956. Of the total, 412 were in the College of Engi- 
neering and Science, 181 were in the College of Fine Arts, and 111 were in 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College for Women. The F scale (Form 
40-45; 29 items) was administered to all Ss during the freshman testing 
program. 

Answer sheets were alphabetized within a college, numbered consecutively, 
and divided into odd- and even-numbered samples. Responses were scored 
from 1 (Strongly Disagree) to 7 (Strongly Agree). Omissions were scored 
as 4, with all answer sheets containing more than two omissions excluded 
from the study. For each sample, the product-moment correlation matrix 
was computed, factors were extracted by "Thurstone's multiple group method 
(10), residuals were adjusted by Wherry’s procedure (11), and factors 
were rotated graphically to an orthogonal simple structure. The purpose 
of the split-sample analyses was simply to estimate factor reliability. А 
third analysis (of the correlation matrix for the total sample) was therefore 
made. At the conclusion of this analysis, ІВМ 650 programs. for centroid ex- 
traction and quartimax rotation (6) became available to the writer, and 
the total sample*was analyzed a’ second time, with the computer's objectivity 
replacing the non-replicable judgments of the writer. This paper will be 
concerned primarily with the results of the final (computer) analysis, but 
will report on the stability of the factors as inferred from the odd and 
even sample analyses, and on the degree of agreement between the two 
analyses of the total sample. 


С. RESULTS? 


Table 1 presents the rotated factor matrix, A description of the factors 
follows. 


Factor I, which is the largest of the factors, combines two factors which 


an А table presenting the item. means, standard deviations, intercorrelations and 
residuals has been deposited with the American Documentation Institute. Order 


Document No. 6575, remitting $1.25 for 35-mm microfilm or $1.25 for 6 X 8 m. 
photocopies. 
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TABLE 1 
Котатер Factor MATRIX or F Scare ITEMS 
Item Factors h? 
I II ш IV у VI УП 
1 57 19 07 02 —11 —15 03 40 
2 33 —04 13 —12 —04 —11 04 16 
3 18 08 —04 54 01 —05 02 E 
4 07 04 —02 20 14 07 20 11 
5 27 —06 17 34 06 01 —16 25 
6 13 07 05 13 —12 —01 22 10 
7 24 —02 03 03 10 03 13 09 
8 40 11 06 —03 —02 —07 19 22 
9 04 08 12 06 22 —0+ 03 .08 
10 25 09 01 —03 32 —01 04 18 
11 25 01 15 —14 15 12 04 Bri 
12 43 11 —05 07 03 —08 —06 22 
13 12 33 15 09 —18 —01 —06 19 
14 18 11 58 —05 00 —03 05 39 
15 22 14 —03 02 01 31 15 19 
16 59 03 03 09 11 12 02 38 
17 17 16 04 —07 21 —05 10 12 
18 15 48 06 05 08 —02 —09 27 
19 —03 17 10 10 37 02 —01 19 
20 21 19 26 00 —03 18 14 .20 
21 06 42 13 — 05 e5 —01 15 22 
22 20 34 08 —03 — 01 11 —09 18 
23 09 21 . 12 05 23 04 —19 16 
24 31 00 _ 44 01 11 14 —14 34 
25 14 14 16 —07 06 41 —04 24 
26 49 —12 07 04 —03 25 —12 34 
27 14 25 —05 00 28 11 —05 18 
28 31 20 —21 07 02 13 —06 21 
29 09 35 07 2 26 08 14 17 22 


emerged from the first analysis of the total Sample. In the" earlier analysis, 
a general factor was found, and in addition, a factor described by Items 1, 
2, 8, 12, 16, 26, and 28. This group factor was termed conventionalism, its 
odd/even reliability was .91. The reliability of the general factor was .94. 
In a recent article on quartimax rotations (12) a tendency of the method to 
combine a general with a large group factor is noted, and this is precisely 
what occurred in the present analysis. While Factor I must be interpreted 
as a General, with an imbedded group factor of Conventionalism, it is evident 
that a regression equation used to derive a Factor I score would, in large 
part, reflect the group factor. 


With the exception of Factor I, the factors found by the quartimax 
rotations are nearly identical with those resulting from the graphic solution. 
Factor II is less than crystal clear. The dominant theme seems to be a 
negative attitude toward the present: a “things are going to pot” view. The 
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factor is tentatively termed Cynicism. The odd/even sample reliability 


coefficient was .79. 


TABLE 2 
SUMMARY ОЕ Factor I 
Item No. Loading Item 

16 -59 There is hardly anything lower than a person who does 
not feel a great love, gratitude, and respect for his parents. 

1 .57 Obedience and respect for authority are the most important 
virtues children should learn. 

26 49 No sane, normal, decent person could ever think of hurting 
a close friend or relative. 

12 AS Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but as they 
grow up they ought to get over them and settle down. 

8 40 What the youth needs most is strict discipline, rugged de- 
termination and the will to work and fight for family and 
country. 

2 .33 No weakness or difficulty can hold us back if we have 
enough will power. 

24 31 Homosexuals are hardly better than criminals and ought 
to be severely punished. 
28 31 Nobody ever learned anything really important except 


through suffering. 


Factor III has but three high loadings. The two dominant items involve 
both sex and aggression. While the three items seem quite consistent, the 
choice of a label is in doubt. The name Aggression was chosen, but it 
should be noted that (a) the name omits the sex component of the items, 
(5) the identification is based on but three items, and (с) the odd/even 
sample reliability of .62 is quite low. It is doubtful that F scale items 
represent this factor sufficiently to derive a practically useful measure. 


2 
ТАВІЕ 3 
SUMMARY or FACTOR П 
Item No. Loading Item 
18 48 Nowadays more and more people are prying into matters 
that should remain personal and private. 
21 42 The wild sex life of the old Greeks and Romans was tame 


compared to some of the goings-on in this country, even in 
places where people might least expect it. 


29 35 The true American way of life is disappearing so fast 
that force may be necessary to preserve it. 

22 34 If people would talk less and work more, everybody would 
be better off. 

13 .33 What this country needs most, more than laws and political 


programs, is a few courageous, tireless, devoted leaders 
in whom the people can put their trust. 


27 25 Familiarity breeds contempt. 
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TABLE 4 
SUMMARY or Factor III 
Item No. Loading ]tem 
14 58 Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks on children, deserve 


more than mere imprisonment; such criminals ought to be 
publicly whipped, or worse. 


24 44 Homosexuals are hardly better than criminals and ought 
to be severely punished. 
20 .26 Most of our social problems would be solved if we could 


somehow get rid of the immoral, crooked, and feeble- 
minded people. 


Factor IV is termed Superstition and Stereotypy. Again, only three items 
identify the factor, so that measurement via F scale items is doubtful. The 
odd/even sample reliability of .77 is moderate. 


TABLE 5 

Summary oF Facror IV 

Item No. Loading Item 
3 54 Science has its place, but there are many important things 
that can never possibly be understood by the human mind. 
5 34 ‘Every person should have complete faith in some super- 
natural power whose decisions he obeys without question. 
4 20 Human nature being what it is, there will always be war 


and conflict. 


Factor V agrees rather closely with what Adorno, et al. (1) have called 
Projectivity, and is given that name. The reliability of the factor is .82. 


TABLE® 6 


SUMMARY OF FACTOR V 


Item No. Loading Item 
19 37. Wars and social troubles may be ended by an earthquake 
or flood that will destroy the whole world. 
10 .32 Nowadays when so many different kinds of people move 


around and mix together so much, a person has to protect 
himself especially carefully against catching an infection 
or disease from them. 


27 .28 Familiarity breeds contempt. 

23 о ‘23 Most people don't realize how much our lives are controlled 
by plots hatched in secret places. 

9 .22 Some people are born with an urge to jump from high 
places. 

17 21 Some day it will probably be shown that astrology can 


explain a lot of things. 
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Factor VI is termed Good versus Bad People. The three identifying items 
appear consistent in content, but again, the factor is probably not adequately 
represented in the scale. The reliability of .75 is moderate. 


TABLE 7 
Summary оғ Factor VI 
Item No. Loading Item 
25 al The business man and the manufacturer are much thore 
important to society than the artist and the professor. 
15 E People can be divided into two distinct classes: the weak 
and the strong. 
26 25 No sane, normal, decent person could ever think of hurting 


a close friend or relative. 


Factor УП is not named; it is considered to be error and along with the 
residual correlations constitutes unexplained variance. 


D. DiscussioN 


The emergence of a general factor in all four of the analyses supports 
the contention that most F seale items share some common variance. At the 
same time, the relatively clean orthogonal simple structure which was obtained 
clearly indicates that for this particular sample, several independent dimensions 
are necessary if we are to understand the item responses. This structure is 
quite stable for the sample involved; its generality for other samples is 
untested, 

There are two ways in which the results of the factor analysis might be 
employed. The ,first is the often recommended but seldom followed sug- 
gestion that each factor become a starting point for scale construction. This 
procedure would have as its objective, the creation of more nearly unidi- 
mensional scales of conventionalism, cynicism, aggression, and the like. The 
other alternative is to extract sub-scores from the present F scale, and test 
their usefulness through studies which relate the sub-scores to other variables. 
It is quite possible that scores derived in such fashion would lack adequate 
reliability, since in most cases they would be based on very few items. How- 


se the question is an empirical one, and one on which a subsequent report 
will shed some light. 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The responses of 704 college freshmen to the 29 item F scale were factor 
AEN. che analysis of primary concern utilized computer programs for 
both extraction and rotation; graphic rotations of factors taken from odd- 


a) 
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and even-numbered sub-samples were used to estimate the reliability of the 
individual factors. 


While a nearly general factor emerged, the total factor structure clearly 
indicates that the F scale is multidimensional. This finding is interpreted 
as support for the contention that the F scale total score must necessarily 
obscure relationships which hold for subsets of items. 


Six reasonably stable group factors emerged, one of which was merged 
with the general. The six factors were named Conventionalism, Cynicism, 
Aggression, Projectivity, Superstition and Stereotypy, and Good Versus Bad 
People. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE Е SCALE: П. RELATIONSHIP TO 
STANDARDIZED PERSONALITY INVENTORIES* 


Department of Psychology, Carnegie Institute ој Technology 


Ковевт E. Kruc AND К. E. Moyer! 


А. INTRODUCTION 

A previous article (3) reported a factor analysis of F scale items which 
resulted in the tentative identification of.six orthogonal group factors. Some 
of the factors (Conventionalism, Cynicism, and Projectivity) were relatively 
well established, while others were represented by only a few items. Reliability 
estimates based on the factoring of odd and even samples varied from .62 to 
.91. It seemed probably that an attempt to derive subscores from the F scale 
would result in some useful scores but would also produce some scores which 
were too unreliable to be of value. 

In the present study, the nature of the factors and the utility of the factor 
scores are investigated by viewing them in reldtion to variables measured by 
personality inventories. с 

B. PROCEDURE 

'The sample consisted of 684 freshmen who entered Carnegie "Tech in 
September, 1956. There were 490 men and 194 women in the group. The F 
scale, the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS), and the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey (GZ) were administered to all 8s during 
the freshman testing program. " A 

Using the table of F scale item intercorrelations and the rotated factor 
matrix (3), regression equations were obtained for each factor by the Wherry- 
Doolittle "Test Selection Method (5). Constants were added to the raw 
score equations to produce score distributions with means of 50. Six factor 
scores were then obtained for each 8. 

Product-moment correlation matrices for the 32 variables (F total, 6 F 
factors, 15 EPPS scales, and 10 GZ scales) were computed for the male and 
female samples.2 Inspection of these tables indicated that the F scale factors 


* Received: in the Editorial Office on April 15, 1959. 

1 This research was supported in part by a grant from the Research Fund of the 
Division of Humanistic and Social Studies at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

2 Two tables have been deposited with the American Documentation Institute, 
which present the means, standard deviations, intercorrelations, and residuals for all 
variables. Order Document No. 6576, remitting $1.25 for 35-mm microfilm or 
$1.25 for 6 Х 8 in. photocopies. 
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had some advantage over the F scale total in terms of relationship with the 
inventory variables. Inspection also indicated relatively little overlap between 
the three instruments, a point which will be considered in later discussion. 

Excluding the F scale total (to avoid part-whole correlation) each matrix 
was factored by the centroid method. Ten centroids were extracted in each 
case, and were rotated to an orthogonal approximation of simple structure by 
а quartimax program (4) for the IBM 650. The rotated factor matrices are 
presented in Tables 1 and 2. In the following section, each factor will be 
discussed briefly, with special reference to the F scale variables where ap- 
propriate. 

C. RESULTS 


'The variables and loadings which define Factor I are summarized in 
Table 3. Taken together, the variables describe an individual who is timid 
and somewhat anxious, minimizes his conflicts by behaving as much as 
possible according to established rules of procedure, and keeps rather tight 
controls on himself at all times. The Abasement loading, while not extremely 
high, gives a hint as to the motivation underlying this behavior. The factor 
appears best described by the term Compulsivity. The F scale factor Con- 
ventionalism is clearly consistent with this picture. — , 

The summary of Factor II is given in Table 4. This factor is quite stable 
over the two samples and describes the stable, self-confident individual who 
enjoys getting things done through people. This factor seems best described 
by the term Leadership. . 

Factor ПІ, summarized in Table 5, also involves social relations, but is 
clearly discriminable from Factór II. Factor III defines а person who gets 
along well with others and is neither dominant nor acquiescent. The phrase 
Objective Social Relations is offered. The negative loading on the F scale 
factor of Projectivity is meaningful in this context. 

Factor IV, summarized in Table 6, is termed Thoughtfulness. While the 
loadings vary between the two samples, the defining variables are consistent. 
For the female sample, the Aggression scores from the EPPS and F show 
small negative loadings; for the male sample, the direction is still negative, 
but nearer to zero. While little can be claimed for the F scale factor of 
Aggression on this basis, it at least appears to be named correctly. 


m In each matrix, 23 of the 25 inventory variables showed a higher correlation 
with one of the factors than with the F total score. Expanding the binomial for 
p — 6/7 and q — 1/7, the probability of obtaining this result in one sample is Л 
Since the multiplicative theorem applies, the probability of obtaining the result by 
chance in both samples is .03. 
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TABLE 3 
Summary оғ Factor I 
Variable No. Male sample Female sample 
EPPS Order 3 EI мэ 
EPPS Deferente 2 A 53 
ЕРРЅ Епдигапсе 13 66 E 
GZ Restraint 17 + 17 
EPPS Abasement 10 23 30 
T Conventionalism 31 34 45 
EPPS Autonomy 5 —23 —62 
EPPS Heterosexuality 14 —47 —.28 
Ро E р Se  5- 
TABLE 4 


Summary or Factor П 


Variable No. Male sample Female sample 
GZ Ascendance 18 32 77 
GZ Sociability 19 30 30 
GZ Activity 16 49 Al 
EPPS Dominance 9 .55 A9 
GZ Stability 20 .30 29 


TABLE 5 
Summary or Factor III 


Variable No. Male sample Female sample 
3Z Objectivity 21 382 88 
GZ Stability 20 69 30 
GZ Friendliness 22° .53 71 
GZ Personal Relations . 2« AT ^+ 
GZ Masculinity 25 . .38 ° 23 
EPPS Endurance 13 14 37 
EPPS Succorance 8 à —.18 —38 
EPPS Aggression 15° —11 —40 
Е Projectivity 29 —.19 —31 

TABLE 6 
Summary oF Factor IV 

Variable No. Male sample Female sample 
EPPS Intraception T 67 .39 
GZ Thoughtfulness 23 57 .76 
GZ Restrairt 17 .39 71 
EPPS Achievement 1 —03 32 
ЕРР$ Aggression 1$ —.04 —27 
F Aggression 27 —42 —25 
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Factor V is summarized in Table 7. The description is of a passive, 
dependent individual who resolves his feelings of guilt by contributing to the 
welfare of others. "The factor is described by the term Subservience. 


TABLE 7 
SuwMARY оғ Factor V 
Variable No. Male sample Female sample 

Кылы a nn a —— 
EPPS Nurturance n 53 65 
EPPS Affiliation 6 35 52 
EPPS Abasement 10 2% 34 

F Conventionalism и 26 17 
EPPS Succorance 8 08 5 
EPPS Achievement 1 —.55 —60 
EPPS Exhibition + —25 —37 
EPPS Dominance 9 -— 12 —43 


и 


In the main, the remaining factors are not well established, or are not 
consistent over the two samples. In one sense, the agreement in the patterns of 
loadings for the first five factors may be as much as can be expected, since 
many personality variables would seem to mean different things for the two 
sexes. The remaining factors will be discussed very briefly. 

Factor’ VI is largely a doublet of Abasement апі* Personal Relations for 
both samples, with F scale factors forming a cluster of low positive loadings 
for the Female sample. Factor VII in the Male sample shows some relation- 
ship to Factors VII and IX of the Female sample. However, Female VII 
shows high loadings on three F scale factors (Cynicism, Aggression, and 
Conventionalism) which would suggest an Authoritarian label. 

Factor VIII clearly means different things for the two samples, as shown 
in Table 8. It describes a male who enjoys people and goes out of his way 


TABLE 8 
Summary or Facror VIII 
Variable No. Male sample Female sample 

EPPS Affiliation 6 A6 —.04+ 
GZ Friendliness 22 44 —.06 
EPPS Nurturance 11 .39 15 
GZ Personal Relations 24 .30 —.16 
GZ Restraint 17 22 22 
EPPS Deference 2 .20 03 
EPPS Aggression 15 —.58 —.02 
EPPS Autonomy 5 — 113 2605 
GZ Masculinity 25 „= .09 
F Cynicism 26 =* °з 


Бы е зы то Уна ШИ a a, 
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to be friendly and helpful and to avoid interpersonal conflict. He manifests 
little need to direct his own activities or those of others and he does not show 
the inner conflict which characterizes the Factor V person, Factor VIII Male 
might be termed Benevolent Followership. Female Factor VIII is quite 
different, and while not well defined, is obviously not descriptive of a benevo- 
lent follower. 

Factors IX and X of the Male sample, and X of the Female sample are 
poorly established and are not interpreted. 


D. Discussion or ResurLTS 


First of all, it is evident that the three instruments involved do not have 
a great deal of overlap. "This was noted in reference to the unpublished 
correlation matrices, but is equally evident from the results of the factor 
analyses. The communalities are not sufficiently high to account for the reliable 
variance of the scales, and in general, factors tend to be defined within- 
inventory rather than between-inventories. While some of this inventory 
specificity may be a function of mode of response (Yes-No for GZ, choice 
between pair for EPPS, Strongly Agree to Strongly Disagree for F) it 
seems that it is in part a function of content, since the most obyious pre- 
dictions of overlap are confirmed (EPPS Intraception and GZ Thoughtful- 
ness, for example). The analysis has several implications for interpreting the 
scores of an individual on the two widely used inventories. 

First, the fact* that within-inventory variance exceeds between-inventory 
variance indicates that an apparent inconsistency may be a function of mode 
of response. Second, the "real" agreement may be greater*than is evident 
from the scores because a variable of ong inventory may be so defined as to 
include components of several scales of the other. For example, in the GZ 
manual (2) Restraint is identified by items dealing with “persistent effort,” 
“deliberateness,” and “self-control.” EPPS descriptions (1) of the Endurance, 
Order, and Deference scales are quite consistent with this identification, and 
Factor I reflects the similarity. As a summary of 25 inventory scales, the terms 
compulsivity, leadership, objective social relations, thoughtfulness, subservi- 
ence, and benevolent followership, may be convenient. While these terms do 
not consider all of the variance, they may still provide a useful framework 
for interpretation. 

In considering the F scale, it must be acknowledged that the six factor 


4 Using an r to z transformation, the mean intra-inventory correlation is .142 for 
the EPPS and .207 for the GZ. The mean EPPS-GZ correlation is .124. 
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scores represent at best a very limited improvement over the total score. As 
expected, three of the factors have negligible common variance with the 
inventory variables, although the one significant loading for F Aggression is 
meaningful, and suggests that it has some reliability. The factors of Con- 
ventionalism, and Projectivity show moderate but meaningul relationships, 
and there is very weak support for Cynicism. Extracting these dimensions 
from the F scale produces scores of very limited utility and cannot be recom- 
mended as an operating procedure. Nonetheless, it could hardly be argued 
that the scores are less useful than the total score usually employed. If the 
relationships between the components of authoritarianism and other person- 
ality variables are to be established with some precision, new scale construc- 
tion is demanded. The results of this study provide a guide for the construc- 
tion of at least three such scales. 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The F scale, the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, and the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey were administered to 684 college freshmen. 
Intercorrelation matrices involving these variables plus six factor scores taken 
from the F scale were obtained for male and female samples separately. 
These matrices were then factored, and the 10 resulting centroids were 
rotated by the quartimax method. The data permit the following conclusions. 

1. F scale factors previously identified as Aggression, Projectivity, and 
Conventionalism show small but meaningful relations to certain scales of the 
EPPS and GZ. The relationships appear sufficient to warrant the use of 
these factors as substitutes for the F scale total score. However, such use 
represents an inadequate substitute for additional scale construction if one 
wishes to specify the relationship between authoritarianism and other person- 
ality variables. у 

2. The overlap between EPPS and GZ scales is not great. This specificity 
contains both content and response set components. At the same time, it would 
appear that responses to these two inventories may be described by fewer than 
the 25 scale names available. The factors presented provide a vehicle for the 
reduction of descriptive labels. 

3. Тће factors emerging in male and female samples are quite similar. 
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ABRAHAM S. LucHINs AND Ерітн Н. Lucuins! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Among other experiments on conformity described in a previous report (6) 
was one in which the subject overheard several individuals judge the same 
stimulus to which he subsequently responded. The present report describes 
explorations of various social influences on such judgment situations. We 
were particularly interested in the relative effectiveness of a majority and 
an authority in obtaining agreement with correct and incorrect judgments. 
Therefore experimental variations were conducted in which an authority 
confirms or rejects the judgment of the majority. 


B. GENERAL PROCEDURE AND SUBJECTS 


The stimulus material consisted of five cards (2), each containing a 
drawing of a small square with two line segments, labeled 1 and 2, jutting 
out from the square at different angles. One of the line segments was one 
inch long throughout and the other was 15/16, 14/16, 12/16, 10/16, and 
8/16 of an inch in the first through the fifth cards, respectively. 

Serving as subjects were 120 college students, mostly freshmen. The 
control experiment was individually admirfistered to 20 sübjects and each 
of the experimental variations to 10 subjects. In the control experiment 
the cards were shown only to the subject, while in the variations they were 
also shown to three pre-instructed individuals (the experimenters’ con- 
federates). Experiments I through IV were conducted in Montreal, Canada, 
and the other experiments in Eugene, Oregon. 

'There were two experimenters present, one of whom did the actual 
administration while the other took notes in the back of the room. The 
initial instructions were essentially as follows, with the phrases in parentheses 
omitted in the control experiment. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on April 17, 1959. Уч 
1 Тһе writers are indebted to Seymour J. Sofer, Morris Godel, Rob Roy, and 
David Sylwester, who served as "authorities" and collected the data on which this 


report is based. 
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The purpose of this experiment is to test visual acuity as part of 
а new intelligence test being made by the psychology department. 1 am 
helping to standardize the test by gathering data as my lab. assignment. 
I will pass around some cards, one at a time. Look at each card for a 
few seconds (and pass it on). You are to note which of the two 
numbered lines on each card is shorter. Do not count the square as part 
of the line, Please state your answer (before you pass it on to the next 
person), saying it out loud so that I can hear it. Remember you arc to 
tell me which of the two lines, No. 1 or No. 2, is the shorter one. 


Subjects were also told that their responses would have no bearing on 
their school status. 

After the experiment a conference was held with the subject in an attempt 
to have him explain why he responded as he did and how he reacted to the 
overheard responses and the right-wrong verdict. 


C. Speciric PROCEDURES 
1. One-Phase Experiments 


а. Experiment О (control). As mentioned above the cards were shown 
only to the subject, with a judgment requested for each card. 

b. Experiment I (affirmation of incorrect responses). For each card the 
three confederates responded before the subject, consistently giving the in- 
correct answer, ie, naming the longer rather than the shorter line. After 
the subject had responded to a card, and before the next card was shown, 
the ue claimed. that the incorrect response was “right” and the 
correct response "wrong." Thus the subject was said to be ' "wrong" if he 
did not agree with the confederates' responses which were consistently 
judged to be "right." Here the confederates’ responses and the experimenter's 
verdict were both opposed to the objective evidence. 

The experimenter was serving as the authority who knew what was right 
or wrong. It may be relevant to anticipate the qualitative findings and 
note here that in all the variations subjects usually did not question the 
experimenter’s verdict and regarded him as the person “in the know.” 

c. Experiment II (rejection of correct responses). The procedure differed 
from Experiment I only in that the confederates consistently gave the 
objectively correct response. As in Experiment I, the experimenter claimed 
that the objectively correct response was “wrong” and the incorrect one 
was “right.” Here the majority supported while the authority opposed the 
objective evidence. 

d. Experiment ПІ (affirmation of correct responses). The procedure 
differed from Experiment II only in that the experimenter judged the 
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objectively correct response, which was consistently made by the confederates, 
to be "right" and the incorrect response to be "wrong." Here the majority 
and the authority were both in accord with the objective evidence. 

c. Experiment IV (rejection of incorrect responses). The procedure 
differed from Experiment I only in that the incorrect responses, consistently 
made by the confederates, were judged to be “wrong.” Here the authority 
supported while the majority opposed the objective evidence. 


2. Two-Phase Experiments 


Would subjects still show the influence of the overheard response and 
of the experimenter’s verdict if they were given an opportunity to respond 
again to the cards, with the social forces not explicitly introduced? Vari- 
ations were undertaken with new subjects to answer this question. In so 
doing we replicated the previous experiments. Each variation is divided into 
Phase B (where both the majority and the authority are involved, as in 
Experiments I through IV) and Phase C (where only the subject responds, 
as in the control experiment. 

а. Experiment У. Phase B corresponded, precisely to Experiment 1. 
Immediately after Phase B, came Phase C in which the experimenter said 
that he was going to» give the test again on an individual basis. A piece 
of paper was given to each person. The subject was told that since he had 
been last before, he would now be first. The subject was then shown each 
card for two or three seconds and asked to write his answer to each, This 
was Phase C. Responses were written in order that the subject would be able 
to make a “private” judgment, not overheard by the other subjects. We 
were interested in whether this “private” judgment would show the influence 
of the previous social pressures. $ 

b. Experiments VI-VIII. 'Thesprocedure differed from the above only 
in that the first phase of Experiments VI, VII, and VIII corresponded 
precisely to Experiments II, Ш, and IV, respectively. 


3. Three-Phase Experiments? 


How would responses be influenced if, prior to Phases B and C as 
described above, there was a phase in which the subject overheard the 
confederates, but wherein the experimenter gave no verdict ? 

d. Experiment LX. In the first phase, Phase A, the confederates gave 


2 Such experiments were also done with Oregon students in which, following 
Phase A, Phase B corresponded to Experiment II or IV. The data were lost 


in transit so that these variations remain to be replicated. 
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the incorrect response; the experimenter did not judge responses. Phase B 
corresponded to Experiment I, і.е., the confederates gave incorrect responses 
which were called “right” by the experimenter. Phase C involved "private" 
written judgments by the subject, as in the two-phase experiments. 

b. Experiment X. In the first phase, Phase A, the confederates gave the 
correct responses while the experimenter gave no verdict. Phase B cor- 
responded to Experimenter III, і.е., the confederates gave correct responses 
which were called "right." Phase C was as above. i 


D. REsULTS 
1. Correct Responses 


Table 1 gives the percentages of correct responses to each card, the mean on 
all five cards, and the mean on the last four cards. The latter mean is 
presented because the experimenter’s verdict could not have influenced the 
subject's response to Card 1 the first time it was shown (not even the 
second time in the three-phase experiments). 

a. One-phase experiments. Experiment O, the control experiment, yielded 
only four incorrect responses, among the 20 subjects, all of them occurring 
on the first card where the difference between the two lines is only 1/16 
of an inch. All of the experimental variations yielded more incorrect 
responses than the control experiment, indicative of deleterious influences of 
the social forces. 

From Experiments I through IV, correct responses increased monotonically 
as revealed by four of the five cards and by the means based on all the 
cards (40, 68, 80, and 88 per cent) or on the last four cards (50; 75; 
90, and 95 per cent). The results suggest that the deleterious effects of the 
social influences were strongest whén both the majority and the authority 
supported incorrect judgments (Ехрегіћепе 1). That every subject in 
this variation failed Card 1 indicates the influence of the overheard responses 
in this rather difficult judgment situation, but cannot be attributed to the 
experimenter's verdict, since the subject responded to this card before 
any verdict was made. 

Experiments II and IV allow comparison of the relative effectiveness of the 
confederates’ answers and of the experimenter's verdict. In Experiment II 
the overheard responses support correct judgments and the verdict supports 
incorrect judgments, while the reverse is the case in Experiment IV. That 
the latter yielded more correct responses suggests that the authority was a 
more potent social influence than the majority. 

Note that Experiment III, where correct judgments were given by the 
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confederates and were called right, did not yield more correct responses 
(but, in fact, somewhat fewer) than Experiment IV, where the confederates 
gave incorrect responses that were called wrong. In other words, when the 
majority and the authority were both in accord with the objective evidence, 
their combined effects were not as great as when only the authority supported 
the evidence. Qualitative data hint that this result may be an artifact of 
some subjects’ reluctance to give the overheard response because of a 
disinclination to copy or follow the crowd. 

One day after the one-phase experiments, the experimenter informally met 
about half of the subjects individually on the campus, and showed them the 
cards again. Almost everyone gave correct responses now. When asked why 
they had yesterday given different responses, some of the subjects claimed 
erroneously that the cards they saw yesterday were not the same as the 
ones they saw now. One wonders what would happen if the experiment 
had been readministered to them the next day with the confederates 
responding. 

b. Two-phase experiments. In Phase В (where the confederates responded 
and a right-wrong verdict. was given), percentages of correct responses 
increased monotonically from Experiments V through VII, as revealed by 
each of tle last four cards and by their mean (50, 85, 98, 100 per cent). 
"Thus, the results point to the same trend as in the one-phase experiments: 
Since the procedure in Phase B was precisely that used in the one-phase 
experiments, the present trend corroborates that which prevailed in Exper- 
iments I through IV. Again we find that the strongest deleterious effects 
occurred when both the majority and the authority opposed the objective 
evidence; the next strongest when the majority gave correct responses rejected 
by the authority; and still less when the majority gave incorrect responses 
rejected by the authority. As in the one-phase experiments, when the two 
social forces were opposed, the authority won out over the majority (cf. 
Experiments VI and VIII) and the two forces did not necessarily work in an 
accumulative manner (cf. Experiments VII and VIII). 

In Phase C (where the subject wrote his answers and where the con- 
federates' responses and the verdict were not used) correct responses increased 
monotonically from Experiments V through VIII, as shown by the last four 
cards, by their means (63, 83, 100, 100 per cent), and by the means 
based on all the cards (60, 68, 96, 100 per cent). This is the same 
trend that prevailed in Phase B and in the one-phase experiments, a finding 
which suggests that the previous experience with the confederates’ responses 
and the experimenter's verdict influenced the subject's "private" written 
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responses, and that the influences operated with the same relative strength 
and in the same direction as before, although not always with the same 
intensity. 

Note that. Phase C used the procedure of the control experiment. Yet 
there were only four errors, all on the first card, contributed by the 20 
control subjects, as compared to 36 errors, with 14 on the first card, 
contributed by the 20 subjects in Experiments V and VI. This result 
attests to the strength of the persisting influence of the social forces when 
the authority, or the authority together with the majority, previously 
supported incorrect responses. 

Comparison of Phase B and C in each experiment reveals little consistency 
in responses to a given card. Of the 20 interexperimental comparisons of 
responses to the five cards, six show an increase of correct responses from 
Phase B to Phase C, five show a decrease, and nine show no change. 

Both Phase B and Phase C tended to yield more correct responses than 

the corresponding one-phase experiment. Of the 20 comparisons, Phase B 
showed more correct responses than the corresponding one-phase experiment 
in 11 cases, less in four cases,-and the same in five cases. Of the 20 com- 
parisons, Phase C has more correct responses than the corresponding one- 
phase experiments in 11 cases, less in three cases, and the same in six cases. 
« - Why these differences in results were obtained is not known. Experiments 
I through IV were done with Montreal students and the other experiments 
with Oregon students. There seemed to be some differences among the 
two sets of students with regard ‘to attitudes and assumptions concerning 
psychology in general and the experiment in particular. "These differences, 
as well as subtle differences in the social atmosphere of the experimental 
sessions and possible cultural differences? may have contributed to differences 
in results. More detailed explorations of these areas should be of value in 
replication of the experiments. 

с. Three-phase experiments. In Experiment IX correct responses decreased 
monotonically from Phases A to B to C on three of the five cards and as 
shown by the means based on all the cards (78, 70, 62 per cent) and on 
the last four cards (80, 73, 60 per cent). "That correct responses decreased 
from Phase A (confederates give incorrect responses and no verdict is given) 
to Phase B (confederates give incorrect responses which are called right) 
suggests that the majority alone was less effective in fostering objectively 
incorrect responses, than when combined with an authority. That Phase C 
(subject alone responds) yielded the least correct responses suggests that 
the influence of the social forces not only persisted, even though they were 
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no longer explicitly introduced, but was even stronger than before. While 
repeated experience with the cards might have been expected to make subjects 
more apt at judging them and thereby yielded increases in objectively correct 
responses, we see that the opposite trend prevailed. К 

In Experiment X, where correct responses were supported by the majority 
(Phase A) and by the majority as well as the authority (Phase B), such 
responses increased monotonically from Phase A to B to C as shown by 
the last four cards and by their means (98, 100, 100 per cent). Since 
the social forces here operated in a direction opposed to that in Experiment 
IX, it is not surprising that the direction of results is reversed and that 
correct responses are considerably higher than in Experiment IX. 

Returning to Experiment IX, we compare it with Experiment V, where 
the social forces also were opposed to objective reality. Comparison of the 
first phases of both variations show that Experiment V tended to have less 
correct responses than Experiment IX (a mean of 54 per cent based on all 
five cards for Experiment V as compared to 78 per cent for Experiment IX). 
This finding reveals again that the authority and majority together were 
considerably more effective in fostering errors than the majority by itself. 
Comparison of the first phase of Experiment V with the second phase of 
Experimeft IX indicates that, despite the fact that the procedures were 
identical, the former had considerably less correct responses (a mean of 54 
per cent based on all five cards as compared to 70 per cent for Experiment 
IX), perhaps an artifact of the preceding Phase A. This finding again 
indicates that the social forces did not necessarily operate in an accumulative 
manner, i.e., exposure to the majority and then to the majority and authority 
was not more effective in fostering incorrect responses than simply exposure 
to the majority and authority. Finally, comparison of the last phases of 
both experiments reveals little difference in results. 


2. Qualitative Data 


We first survey the qualitative data for those variations (Experiments I, 
V, IX) where all the social pressures were opposed to the objective evidence. 
Responses to the cards gave little indication of the explanations subjects 
offered for their responses when questioned after the experiment. For 
example, of three subjects in Experiment I who gave the same responses 
as the confederates in every card (and therefore were consistently called 
"right" although actually incorrect), one subject claimed that he was 
not influenced by the overheard responses or the experimenter's verdict, 
another said that he was influenced "a little bit," while the third admitted 
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to considerable influence, saying, “1 did not want to be the dumb one." 
Even some subjects who gave objectively correct answers to all or most 
cards claimed that it was uncomfortable or disconcerting to disagree with 
the others so often and to be called "wrong." For example, of two subjects 
in Experiment I who agreed with the overheard response only in Card 1, 
one said that he repressed an urge to repeat the overheard response and 
always reported what he saw while the other said “1 agreed on one card; 
you can't help it" and admitted being concerned about disagreeing and being 
called “wrong” in the subsequent cards. 

Among reasons subjects gave for objectively incorrect responses were 
(a) the belief that the cards involved perceptual illusions, and therefore 
the line that looked shorter was actually longer, (^) perceptual errors, 
particularly in Cards 1 and 2, (c) being unsure or becoming confused, 
(d) errors made deliberately because of a desire to be playful or to thwart 
the experimenter, and (e) suspicion of the experiment or the confederates or 
the experimenter. It is not known whether a given explanation actually 
was behind a particular response or was a subsequent rationalization. The 
most prevalent explanation referred to perceptual illusions. For example, 
in Experiment V, Phase B, eight out of 10 subjects referred to a belief that 
perceptual illusions wére involved. Six of these admitted, upon Subsequent 
questioning, that they were influenced by the social pressures, saying, “My 
perceptions changed when I listened to them” or “I said it (the response 
to a card) because you told the others that they were right” or a similar 
statement. Of two subjects who "in Phase C gave the objectively correct 
answer only in Card 3, one subject said she became confuged and therefore 
followed the others while the other subject said that she was not influenced 
by the overheard responses but was guidéd by the belief that the cards showed 
optical illusions; neither subject cóuld account for the discrepancy between 
her response to Card 3 and the proferred explanation. 

In short, various explanations were given, with the same explanation being 
given for diverse patterns of responses and different explanations for the 
same pattern. 

When the confederates’ responses were opposed in direction to the ex- 
perimenter's verdict (Experiments П, IV, VI, VIII) subjects’ suspicions 
or curiosity seemed to be aroused somewhat more than when all the social 
pressures worked in the same direction. For example, of 10 incorrect 
responses made in Phase B of Experiment VI (where correct responses were 
made by the confederates but rejected by the experimenter) two were 
explained as due to suspicion of the test and three as due to curiosity about 
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what would happen if the objectively incorrect answers were given (in 
Cards 4 and 5) ; two other errors were explained as due to perceptual errors 
and the remaining three errors were attributed to a belief that perceptual 
illusions were involved. In Phase C of this experiment, everyone of the 10 
subjects contributed to the 16 objectively incorrect responses. Two subjects 
each gave such responses in the first two or three cards and said that they 
did so because they were suspicious of the test; one person who gave incorrect 
responses throughout Phase C, explained that she had previously been 
troubled by being called “wrong”; the others gave an incorrect response only 
in Card | (because they did not want to be called wrong or because of a 
possible perceptual illusion) but shifted to the correct answers when they 
discovered that the experimenter was not going to judge them on this trial. 

When incorrect responses were given by the confederates and rejected 
by the experimenter, subjects generally appeared quite surprised that the 
confederates were repeatedly wrong. A few suspected that it was being done 
purposely, e.g., one asked the confederates, "What are you gals trying to 
do?" In Experiment IV (done in Montreal), some subjects volunteered to 
help the confederates; in Experiment VIII (done in Oregon), no one 
volunteered to help but some offered free advice concerning eyesight to 
the confederates, e.g., "You had better have your “eyes examined." One 
Oregon subject grinned and seemed quite amused when the others were 
called wrong but puzzlement and discomfiture were the more usual reactions. 

When the confederates and the experimenter supported objective reality 
(Experiments 111, VII, X), only six errors occurred on a card other than the 
first. One was made by a subject who did not want to follow the crowd; 
two were made by two subjects who claimed later that they answered 
incorrectly just to see what would” happen; and the others were made by 
subjects who suspected that the confedetates were trying to mislead them. 
Incorrect responses to Card 1 were attributed mainly to perceptual errors. 
Most subjects in these variations said that they were not influenced and that 
they reported what they saw. 


E. SUGGESTIONS ron FUTURE RESEARCH 


In line with a variational approach (4), suggestions for research may be 
derived through variations of different factors, guided by the. objective of 
maximizing or minimizing agreement with correct or incorrect judgments. 
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1. Objective Evidence 


The strength of this factor may be heightened by providing subjects with 
rulers with which to measure the lines; it may be weakened by exposing the 
cards for shorter periods or at greater distances from the perceivers, The 
order of clarity of the material may be varied, e.g., by presenting the present 
cards in reverse order, from Card 5 to Card 1, Other material may be 
used, involving different degrees of clarity or ambiguity and various possi- 
bilities of structurization (3). Among material which may be used are 
descriptions of a person on the basis of which judgments are to be made 
concerning his personality (5) as well as so-called Einstellung series (1, 7), 
composed of such descriptions, or composed of volume-measuring problems, 
anagrams, mazes, etc. 


2. Majority 


This factor may be strengthened by using groups whose members agree to 
abide by the rule of the majority (either because of group decision or because 
of experimentally-introduced experiences). This factor may be varied through 
the use of fewer or more confederates or confederates who stand in various 
relationships of prestige or authority to the subject, or who belong or do 
not belong to the subject’s peer group; it may be varied by having more than 
one naive subject present or by having a “confused” or non-unanimous 
majority, with some of the confederates agreeing with the evidence (or 
with the naive subject or subjects) while others disagree, and having this 
occur in every judgment situation or only some of them. The factor may 
also be varied by altering the order of responding, е, by letting the 
subject, in some trials or in all trials, respond before some or all of the 


confederates. 
ә 


3. Authority 


'This factor may be strengthened by using subjects who agree to abide 
by the voice of the authority (because of group decision or because of 
previous-provided experiences in which they learn to rely on the experimenter 
or because of the nature of their relationship to the experimenter or to 
another person who serves as the authority). 'The factor may be varied by 
using material in which the experimenter, or another person serving as the 
authority, is known to be an expert or, at least, is known to be apt or 
not known to ђе inapt. Ап impersonal source may serve as the authority, 
e.g., a list of "right" answers. Material may be used which lends itself more 
or less adequately to the use of an authority. The nature of the relationship 
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between the authority and the subject or between the authority and the 
majority may also be varied. The consequences of giving a response other 
than that wanted by the authority may be varied so that they are more or 
less serious than a verdict of "wrong," and so that there аге consequences 
for subsequent action by the subject. 


4. Subjects 


This factor may be varied through the use of subjects who (because of 
different backgrounds or experimentally provided experiences) have diverse 
attitudes toward and assumptions about the experiment, the majority, the 
experimenter or other authority, the judgments and the motivations for being 
"right" or winning the authority's approval or the majority's approval. Exper- 
iments are needed in which the subject himself is an authority. For example, 
in a preliminary study, where the task was to give the next term in an 
arithmetical or geometrical series, there was no adverse influence on subjects’ 
responses when the subjects were mathematics majors while the confederates 
were not specializing in mathematics; when these roles were reversed, there 
was considerable influence on,responses. Experiments of this sort are needed to 


learn more about the role of the expert in conformity situations. 
ә 


5. Conditions of testing 

Conditions of testing may be varied by telling subjects, just before Phase C 
that the others (the confederates) will not see his written responses and 
that these will not be judged by the experimenter in the others! presence. 
On the other hand, in another variation, subjects may be told, just before 
Phase C, that е others will*see his written responses and/or that his 
written responses will be judged in the others’ presence. Another variation 
is to introduce a phase, in lieu of or in addition to the present Phase C, in 
which the subject alone responds, but orally rather than in written form. 
Still another variation is to have a phase in which the subject responds 
(in written or oral form) after the confederates leave the room. Phase C 
or subsequent retesting may be done in a place other than that in which the 
previous testing took place, in an attempt to intensify the difference between 
test and retest conditions. 


Е. SUMMARY 4 
Experiments with 120 college subjects explored various social influences 
on judgments of the relative lengths of two line segments. Five cards were 
used, each containing a drawing of a small square with two line segments, 
labeled 1 and 2, jutting out from the square at different angles. One line 
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segment was one inch long throughout while the other was 15/16, 14/16, 
12/16, 10/16, and 8/16 of an inch in Cards 1 through 5, respectively. 
'The announced task was to name the shorter of the two lines in each card. 

In a control experiment only the subject judged the lines. In the 
one-phase experiments the subject ovefheard three pre-instructed individuals 
(the experimenters’ confederates) respond to a card before it was shown to 
him; after the subject responded, and before the next card was presented, 
the experimenter labeled responses as "right" or "wrong." In the two-phase 
experiments, after the just-described procedure, the cards were readministered 
to the subject who responded in writing without overhearing the confederates 
although they were present; no right-wrong verdict was given by the 
experimenter. The three-phase experiments began with a phase in which 
the subject overheard the confederates but no right-wrong verdict was used; 
the subsequent administrations of the cards were as in the two-phase 
experiments. 

The 20 control subjects contributed only four errors, all on the first card, 
where the difference in length between the two lines is smaller than on the 
other cards. Every experimental variation, regardless of whether the con- 
federates gave correct or incorrect responses and regardless of what verdict 
the experimenter gave, yielded more incorrect responses than the control 
experiment, suggestive of a negative influence of the social forces even when 
they were both in accord with the objective evidence. In each set of exper- 
iments, the fewest correct responses occurred when both the majority 
(the confederates) and the authority (the experimenter) opposed the objective 
evidence, i.e., when the confederates consistently gave incorrect responses and 
such responses were called “right.” The hext strongest deleterious effects 
occurred when the authority opposed and the confederates supported the 
objective evidence; less deleterious effects occurred when these roles were 
reversed. This result indicates that when the majority and authority operated 
in opposing directions, the authority tended to have the stronger influence. 
When the majority and the authority were both in accord with the objective 
evidence, their combined effects were not as great (in terms of yielding 
correct responses) as when only the authority supported the evidence while the 
majority was opposed to it, suggesting that the social forces did not operate 
in an accumulative manner. That correct responses decreased from a phase 
in which the confederates gave incorrect responses and no verdict was 
given, to a phase in which the confederates’ incorrect responses were called 
right, suggests that the majority alone was less effective in fostering incorrect 
responses than when combined with an authority. 
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When the subject responded in writing, his "private" judgments suggested 
that the social influences, although no longer explicitly introduced, were 
still operating in the same direction and with the same relative strength 
as before, although not always with the same intensity. : 

When subjects were questioned after the experiment, they attributed their 
objectively incorrect responses to perceptual errors, to a belief that optical 
illusions were involved (a prevalent response), to a desire not to disagree 
or not to be called wrong (another frequent response), to becoming confused 
or unsure of themselves, to suspicion of the experimenter or the confederates 
or the experiment, to a desire not to copy when the confederates gave correct 
responses, to deliberate attempts to name what was wrong in order to see 
what would happen or in order to be playful or to thwart the experimenter. 
While some subjects admitted being influenced by the confederates and the 
experimenter, others (even some who gave incorrect responses in every 
card) insisted that they were not influenced or were only slightly influenced. 
It is not known if subjects’ explanations were merely rationalizations. 

Suggestions were made for future research in terms of variations of the 
objective evidence, the majority, the authority, the subjects, and conditions 
of testing. 
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THE SOCIAL DESIRABILITY OF TRAIT DESCRIPTIVE 
TERMS: A VARIATION IN INSTRUCTIONAL SET* 
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А. INTRODUCTION AND PROBLEM 


Recently, normative data have been presented (3) with respect to the 
social desirability (S-D) properties of a sizeable pool of trait descriptive 
adjectives. "These ratings, made by undergraduates, were based on a seven- 
point scale of S-D, and were done from the frame of reference of people in 
general (i.e., the respondent made his judgments in terms of how he thought 
the given characteristic was viewed with respect to S-D in our culture). On 
the basis of this research, it was possible to establish preliminary S-D means 
and variances for 209 trait descriptive adjectives and to demonstrate that 
females were more extreme in their mean S-D perceptions, while males were 
more variable. The choice of the people in general set as а frame for the 
rating task was a highly arbitrary one. Thus, the author comments, “Ulti- 
mately it will be of considerable importance to assess the effects of varying 
instructional sets оп S-D concepts" (3). 

Edwards (7), in his early studies of the S-D phenomenon, has used an 
individualized and personal rating set. His basic instructions require that 
Ss “. . . judge the traits іп terms of whether you consider them desirable or 
undesirable in others." He points out ЋЕ different S-D' values might be 
expected if the instructional set were narrowed so as to refer to more specific 
criterion groups (e.g., physicians, salesmen, etc.). 

Actually there has been very little research comparing the effects of vary- 
ing instructional sets on S-D stereotypes. Rosen (8) reports that when Ss 
rate MMPI items for S-D from two frames of reference—their personal 
attitude (i.e., “personal desirability”) and their view of society’s attitude (i.e. 
“social desirability”) the intercorrelations are sufficiently low to suggest that 
the tasks are “genuinely different." Following up on Rosen's work, Borislow 
(1) showed, that when Ss are instructed to fake on the EPPS (6), different 
patterns of fakability emerge as a function of whether a “personal” or 
"social" desirability frame of reference is used. 


* Received in the Editorial Office on April 20, 1959. 
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Very recently, De Soto et al. (5) have contrasted the effects of three 
different instructional sets on ratings of the MMPI S-D scale (7). Опе of 
these, the original Edwards instructions yields findings which are highly 
comparable to those obtained from a set measuring "desirability for well 
being." Each of these two sets, however, differs considerably from the "social 
approval" set which the authors consider to be a more appropriate definition 
of S-D. On the basis of such a definition, it is suggested that previous measures 
of "S-D" may actually be oriented to the variable of desire for well being. 

On the basis of Edwards' earlier suggestions, as well as the empirical data 
cited, there was some reason to feel that differences in instructional sets 
exert an influence on S-D perceptions. On the other hand a number of 8s 
in our normative study (3), commented spontaneously that they had found 
it somewhat difficult to maintain a consistent "people in general set" and 
instead frequently lapsed into ratings based on their personal value systems. 
Accordingly, we considered it desirable to undertake a further investigation 
of the comparability of two sets for the S-D rating of simple trait descriptive 
adjectives. This task situation is unlike those used in earlier studies, each of 
which was based on actual personality test isems. Hopefully the effects of 
using a simple and constant rating frame are in the direction of reducing or 
eliminating that portion of the S-D rating attributable to item writing 
variance. On the basis of our earlier study, we expected that the S-D values 
deriving from the two sets would be highly comparable, but that the 
"personal" set would encourage more idiosyncratic expression of S-D per- 
ceptions thus making for greater item variability. 


= B* Метнор 


The list of 209 trait descriptive adjectives was the same as the one used in 
the normative study (3). Once again $3 were asked to assume that each 
adjective completed the frame “I am а.................... person," and to rate the 
resultant propositions on a seven point scale of S-D. Point seven on this 
scale represented "very desirable" while point one represented "very un- 
desirable"; intermediate points were described accordingly. In contrast to 
the normative study in which the ratings were made from the frame of 
reference of people in general, $$ were here asked to rate the adjectives in 
terms of "how you personally regard the particular characteristic.” ‘This 
framework was set up in contrast to the "social set" used in the earlier 
study. The Ss in the present study were directly comparable in number (39 
male, and 28 female) and background, to those used in the normative study. 
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C. RzsuLTS AND Discussion 
|. General Nature of Data Analysis 


For each adjective separate means and variances based on the "personal" 
set were computed for males, females, and the total group. Each of the 
analyses carried out for the original normative study was repeated for the 
present data. Primarily this involved the development of a new set of norms 
for the present instructional set, as well as an analysis of sex differences in 
S-D perceptions under this new set. In addition, a further series of analyses 
was undertaken, contrasting the findings obtained under the two instructional 
sets. 


2. Personal Set: Sex Differences 


Mean S-D stereotypes for male and female Ss under the "personal" 
desirability set were intercorrelated. The observed Pearson r of .943 is 
entirely consistent with the comparable datum from the normative study 
(3). As in the earlier research we next compared absolute mean sex differences 
in S-D ratings for each adjective by means of t ratios, and sex differences 
in variability by means of F ratios. There were, 30 adjectives on which signifi- 
cant mean sex differences at p. 05 or beyond were observed. As in the earlier 
study virtually all of these significant effects occurred on positive adjectives 
which females rated higher, or on negative adjectives which females rated 
lower? Once again a directional analysis was undertaken to determine 
whether, apart from these significant differences, there was a consistent 
pattern of S-D ratings which characterized the two sexes. А simple tally was 
made for each adjective to indicate whether males or females had higher mean 
scores. The results of this tallying procedure grouped in terms of positive 
adjectives (Xsp 5-7), neutral adjectivés (вр 3-5), and negative adjectives 
(Хар 1-3) are summarized in Table 1. We may note a very marked relation- 
ship indicating that females rate positive adjectives higher and negative ad- 
jectives lower than do males. А chi-square based on this contingency table 
yields a value of 59.4, significant at beyond the .001 level? Looking at 


1 Since the individual adjective ratings may not be regarded as independent there 
is no way of determining whether 30 significant differences out of 209 tests exceeds 
chanée. The total of 30 significant differences exceeds (but not significantly so) the 
comparable figure of 23 obtained in the original normative study. 

2 [t is of some interest to note that there is virtually no overlap (only three 
adjectives) in content between the items with significant sex differences in the two 
studies. 

3 Although interpretation of this x2 is partially restricted by the indeterminate 
amount of non-independence of the entries, the findings nevertheless appear to be 


reasonably clear cut. 
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TABLE 1 
RrataTIONSHMIP Ветикем Mean Lever оғ S-D лхо Direction or Mean Sex DIFFERENCES 
Mean level 
5-7 3-5 1-3 
Males higher 22 + 30 40 * 92 
Females higher 86 20 8 114 
Тога! 108 50 48 206" 


* Mean S-D levels were identical for three adjectives. 


individual points on the S-D continuum females are found to rate significantly 
higher between 5-6, and 6-7, and significantly lower between 1-2, 2-3, and 
3-4. The results of these directional analyses parallel those from the original 
study almost perfectly, both with respect to direction and magnitude. 

Summarizing to this point we may note that there is very high agreement in 
the relative ordering of S-D stereotypes by the two sexes for the two sets. 
No matter which set is used females rate positive adjectives more positively 
and negative findings more negatively, a datum which has been supported 
elsewhere as well (4). 

An analysis of sex differences in variability indicated that for 43 of the 209 
adjectives there are significant differences in variability at p. 05 or beyond, 
with males, higher on 35 of these (5 = <.001). Similarly, a tallying of 
simple directional differences showed that males were overall more variable, 
including greater variability within the relatively neutral mean range of 
three to five. Each of these findings is directly comparable to, and as such 
strongly supports, the results of the original normative study (3). 


3. Personal Set: Relgtion to Abnormality Scalings 


In the earlier study a correlation of —.917 was found between S-D norms 
for 77 of our trait descriptive adjectives, and clinicians’ scaling of abnormality 
for the same adjectives as reported by Buss and Gerjuoy (2). A recomputa- 
tion of this correlation, substituting personal desirability values for the 
social desirability norms used previously, yields a correlation of —.856. As 
tested by a z transformation, these correlations do not differ significantly 
from each other. 

4. Across Set Findings 


The mean S-D values for the two sets, based on all 209 items correlate 
-981 with each other, suggesting that the relative ordering of trait descriptive 
adjectives remains highly constant under these instructional variations. How- 
ever, since we had previously demonstrated (3, 4) that clear-cut absolute 
differences in S-D values can be present, even where the relative ordering of 


ee  ———————————— ЕЕЕ 
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these concepts is very comparable, several further analyses testing absolute 
differences across sets, were undertaken. 

For all 209 adjectives, ¢ ratios testing the significance of the differences of 
the total group mean S-D values for the two sets were computed.* Surpris- 
ingly, we found significant differencés at p .05 or beyond on 60 of these 
comparisons. "This number of significant differences exceeds by a significant 
margin (№ < :001), the total of 30 individual adjective significant differences 
noted earlier, in the comparison of mean S-D values for the sexes under the 
personal set. It is important to note that the great preponderance of the 
significant effects occur either on very positive adjectives [5-7] where the 
"social" set has the higher mean or on very negative adjectives [1-3] where 
the “social” set has lower means. Pursuing this finding in another way a 
tally was made for each adjective to indicate whether it had a higher mean for 
the "personal" or "social" set. The results of this tallying procedure are 
summarized in Table 2. The chi-square based on this table is 34.2 (№ < .01) 
suggesting that the “social” set yields much more extreme ratings (1.е., higher 
ratings of positive adjectives and lower ratings of negative adjectives) than 
does the "personal" set. In sum, we may say that with respect to the incidence 
of more extreme S-D ratings, the "social" set stands in the same relationship 
to the “personal” set as do females to males under either set.» That this 
should be so is quite understandable, notwithstanding the extremely high 


TABLE 2 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MEAN LeveL оғ S-D AND Direction or MEAN SET DIFFERENCES 
~ _______ e 
. Mean level 
5-7 3-5 1-3, 

Social set higher 74 18 11 103 

Personal set higher 35 4 28 41 104 

Total 109 46 52 207° 


* Mean S-D levels were identical for two adjectives. 


correlations across sets. In essence, by using a “personal” set, we are inviting 
Ss to express their individuality, and by contrasting the “personal” set to 
the “social” one, we are to some extent sanctioning divergence from the 
latter norm. This effect is likely to show up maximally for extreme positive or 
negative adjectives where there is a consistent and relatively homogeneous 
cultural view. This is exactly what has happened in the present instance. 


4 A nine page table presenting total group means and variances for both sets, 
together with significant differences in means (f ratios) and variances (Р ratios) 
has been deposited with the American Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 
6574, remitting $1.25 for 35 mm. microfilm or $1.25 for 6 X 8 in. photographs. 
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Another way of approaching this same phenomenon would be in terms 
of the variability of individual adjective ratings. For, if we do indeed 
encourage more unique expression of S-D perceptions under the "personal" 
set, this should show up in terms of greater variance for individual adjectives 
under this condition in comparison to tle “social” set. Overall, analyzing the 
pertinent data from the two studies we find 63 significant differences in 


variance between sets; in 53 of these instances the "personal" set does, in, 


fact, have higher variability (x? = 29.2, р < .001). Likewise, when we tally 
directionally greater variability, apart from the question of significance of 
differences, we find that Ss are, overall, significantly more variable under 
the “personal” set (x? = 24.6, р < .001). 


5. Implications 

It seems clear that there is a relative constancy in the ordering of S-D 
stereotypes under the “personal” and “social” sets. Furthermore the tendency 
of females to rate more extremely, and for males to be more variable is 
equally evident under both conditions. The primary difference between the 
two sets is an absolute one. Under the “personal” set, more individuality in 
S-D perceptions is expressed. This has the effect of producing greater vari- 
ability of response for single adjectives, and, on an absolute level, significantly 
less extreme S-D stereotypes. 

The relationship between the two sets is considerably closer in the present 
study than what has been found in earlier researches. This may, in part, be 
due to the fact that our data are based on separate subject groups rather than 
a single one, e.g., (1, 8). Under the latter conditions the fact that a given 
8 is responding to two explicitly differentiated sets may produce a widening 
of rated differences. Our own impression based on the spontaneous comments 
of Ss is that the “personal” set is the easier one to follow, and that Ss who are 
instructed to respond in terms of a “social” set, may not always be able to rule 
out the intrusion of personal attitudes and values in their ratings. On this 
basis (and also in view of the high correlation across sets) it may ultimately be 
desirable to utilize explicitly the “personal” instructions with Ss who could 
conceivably have difficulty in maintenance of a somewhat complex set (е.р., 
young children, relatively poorly educated, seniles, psychotics). 


D. SUMMARY 
'The present study presents data with respect to the social desirability of 
trait descriptive terms, based on the personal value system of the respondents. 
The data have been contrasted with those deriving from an earlier, com- 
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parable study, which varies from the present one, only in terms of having 
used a societal or cultural frame of reference for the ratings. Comparable Ns 
of 67 undergraduates were used in each study. 

Confirming the results of the earlier study, we found that under the 
“personal” set, females use more extreme S-D ratings than do males, while 
males are more variable in their S-D perceptions. When the results across 
sets are contrasted, it is possible to demonstrate that respondents are more 
variable under the “personal” set than they are under the "social" set and, 
in a parallel sort of way, that the “personal” set yields significantly less 
extreme mean S-D ratings than does the "social" set. 
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A NOTE ON THE VALIDITY OF THE BERNREUTER 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY MEASURE OF 
DOMINANCE-SUBMISSION* 


Department of Sociology, Florida State University 


RUSSELL MIDDLETON AND SNELL PUTNEY’ 


А. INTRODUCTION 


One of the most widely used personality tests is the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory. Its extensive use in the recruitment and personnel programs of 
corporations is reflected by its sales figures. In 1953 the Stanford University 
Press, one of several distributors, sold over 1,000,000 copies (12, p. 209). 
Moreover, since its publication in 1931, more than 250 scientific studies have 
utilized it. The test is said to measure six personality traits: neurotic 
tendency, self-sufficiency, introversion-extroversion, dominance-submission, 
self-confidence, and sociability £). 

This paper is concerned only with the measure of dominance-submission, 
but presumably this rating is considered one of the more important by corpo- 
rations in the selection of new "organization men,” and it has been used 
frequently by social scientists. Dominance is conceived by Bernreuter as the 
control of interaction in face-to-face situations with equals. А dominant 
individual is self-confident, aggressive, and readily assumes positions in the 
foreground (4). 

Bernreuter maintains that the Personality Inventory 5 а valid measure 
of dominance-submission because it is based upon а previously validated test 
— the Allport Ascendance-Submission Reaction Study (2). Using three small 
groups of Stanford University psychology students, Bernreuter found correla- 
tions between the two tests of .81, .67, and .82 before correcting for at- 
tenuation (3). These correlations are partially a product of the fact that 31 
of the 125 Bernreuter questions were taken from the Allport A-S Reaction 
Study, and these common items account for more than 40 per cent of the 
variance in the measurement of dominance-submission (5). The basic point, 
however, is that the claim of validity for the Bernreuter dominance-submission 
measure is based on the validity of the Allport A-S Reaction Study. 


1 We are indebted to Robert H. Smith of Florida A & M University for his 
f the data and to the Florida State University Research 
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In the Allport Study score values for the items were based upon the self- 
ratings and ratings by associates of 600 psychology students at Dartmouth, 
Goucher, Wellesley, and Radcliffe. The correlations between these ratings 
and the scores on the A-S scale were relatively low, ranging from .46 to 63. 
Moreover, even these correlations were artificially raised by the fact that the 
same ratings had been used to assign score values to the scale itself. Allport 
commented ruefully that ratings, especially ratings by associates, are af, un^ 
certain validity themselves, and that it is possible that a test devised on 
a priori grounds alone might be superior. A really adequate measure of valid- 
ity, he pointed out, would involve the "careful observation of subjects over 
a period of time, recording the number and nature of their ascendant and 
submissive adjustments" (1, p. 120). But this type of validation was not 
undertaken for the A-S study, and thus Bernreuter's claim that this measure 
of dominance-submission is validated by its correlations to the A-S study 
cannot be regarded as justified. 

Nor has the Bernreuter measure of dominance-submission itself been 
subjected to rigorous validation, although there have been a number of 
indirect measures of its validity (9). One of’ the most common approaches 
has been the correlation of Bernreuter scores with self-ratings or ratings made 
by associates, supervisors, or interviewers on some particular trait. Even 
assuming the validity of such ratings, the correlations observed with the 
Bernreuter scores have generally been very low (for example, 10). Another 
approach has been to relate the Bernreuter scores to clinical diagnoses of 
individuals (8), but here again differences have generally not been signifi- 
cant, although they have often been in the right direction. Landis and 
associates (6, 7) found they could not even differentiate between normal 
college students and hospitalized psychotic and neurotic patients on the basis 
of Bernreuter scores. It must be concluded, then, that the indirect measures 
of the validity of the Bernreuter scores, including the dominance-submission 
score, have not tended to establish the validity of the instrument. 

This paper reports an investigation of the validity of the Bernreuter 
measure of dominance-submission by observing patterns of dominance and 
submission in an experimental small group situation. 


В. Метнор 


An adaptation of Strodtbeck’s technique of inducing small group inter- 
action over revealed differences of opinion (11) was utilized to observe 
behavioral differences in dominance among our subjects. The groups were 
dyads consisting of husband and wife. Thus the relationships are not the 
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usual superficial ones found in the ad hoc groups usually utilized in small 
group research, 

Each husband and wife individually completed a questionnaire secking 
their opinions about common family problems. Questions were included such 
as the following: "Should parents ídrbid their children to watch television 
for more than two hours a day on school days?” “When friends come over 
to your house in the evening would you prefer to play cards or just sit and 
talk?" “Should a husband spend as much on clothing as his wife?" The 
questionnaire included 15 questions from each of four arcas: child care, 
purchases and living standards, recreation, and role attitudes. Only those 
questions which were found by pretesting to be likely to generate husband- 
wife disagreements were included. All questions were structured dichotomously. 

After the husband and wife had completed the individual questionnaires, 
the Bernreuter Personality Inventory was administered to both. Finally, the 
couple were asked to fill out the first questionnaire once more, this time 
jointly to indicate their opinion "as a family." 

By comparing the joint questionnaires with the two individual question- 
naires it was possible to determine which of ће two individuals won each 
disputed decision. "The spouse who won the greater number of decisions was 
regarded as dominant in the dyadic relationship. The Bernreuter scale scores 
on dominance-submission of the two individuals were compared to determine 
which partner was rated “more dominant” by the Personality Inventory. It 
was then possible to determine the degree to which the Bernreuter scores were 
able to predict successfully the dominance observed in the experimental situa- 
tion. 

Forty married couples served as subjects for the study. Since both the 
Allport A-S study and the Bernreuter Personality Inventory were standardized 
on college and university students, it was thought desirable to use groups 
other than college students for this test of validity. Ten couples from four 
different subcultural groups were utilized: white university professors, 
white skilled workers, Negro university professors, and Negro skilled workers. 
All 40 of the couples were American-born, had at least one child, had been 
married at least two years, and were residents of the same small Southern 
city. All of the males were between 25 and 49, and all of the females were 
between 20 and 44. Invitations to participate were sent to mailing lists selected 
as randomly as possible from the universes defined for the study, and subjects 
were selected from the respondents. As an incentive each couple was paid a 
small sum for its participation. 
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C. RrsuLTS AND Discussion 


Table 1 indicates the success of the Bernreuter measure of dominance in 
predicting the dominance observed in the experimental situation. Out of the 
40 cases, the Bernreuter scale predicted, the observed dominance in 23 cases, 
and failed to predict correctly in 17 cases. A chi square one-sample test 
indicates that this distribution is not significantly different at the .05 level 
from that which could be expected by chance. Thus the Bernreuter sale: 
does not appear to be a valid measure of dominance and submission. 

TABLE 1 


Previctive Умароту оғ THe BeRNREUTER PERSONALITY Inventory MEASURE 
or DOMINANCE 


Bernreuter prediction 


of dominance Number of dyads Per cent of dyads 
Correct prediction 23 57.5 
Incorrect prediction AT 42.5 

Total 40 100.0 


Although it may not be a useful predictive instrument in general, it might 
be that its predictive power ‘vould be adequate in those cases where the 
scores of the two members of the dyad differed greatly., This possibility may 
be examined in the light of the data presented in Table 2. Of the 40 couples, 
21 had differences of less than 50 points between the scores of the husband 
and wife. For these 21 couples the Bernreuter scale predicted the observed 
dominance in 66.7 per cent of the cases. On the other hand, 19 couples had 
very great differences between the scores of the husband and wife, ranging 
from 50 up to 181 ‘points. In these>19 cases the percentage of correct predic- 
tions of the observed dominance was only 47.4— whereas an average accuracy 
of 50 per cent would be expected by pure chance alone. Thus the test 
predicted least successfully in those cases in which the differences between the 
scores of the husband and wife were most clear cut. This surprising finding 
serves to emphasize further the general lack of validity of the Bernreuter 
dominance-submission scale. 


TABLE 2 
VALIDITY ОЕ BERNREUTER PREDICTIONS OF Dominance, By Decree OF DIFFERENCE IN 
Scores or MEMBERS OF THE DyAp 
Difference in Bernreuter 


е Bernreuter predictions of dominance 
dominance scores of 


members of dyad Correct Incorrect Total Per cent correct 
0-49 14 7 21 66.7 
50 and over (to 181) 9 10 19 474 


Тога! 23 17 40 57.5 
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Why does the personality test fail to measure dominance tendencies ac- 
curately? One reason may be that the test was standardized on a highly 
select group of subjects: college students—mostly psychology students—at high 
prestige priyate schools. But a more serious difficulty is inherent in the 
questionnaire type of personality test. Unless very elaborate safeguards are 
constructed, the test can easily be manipulated by the subject. This was 
recognized by Allport in connection with his Ascendance-Submission test, 
and he cautioned that the test should not be used when the subject stood to 
gain by faking his answers (1, p. 133). It is unfortunate that Bernreuter did 
not make a similar reservation on the application of his Personality Inventory, 
for it is particularly transparent. The experimenters found that they could 
manipulate the results at will, placing themselves in either the first or the 
ninety-ninth percentile on most of the traits. Many “naive” subjects can 
probably do as well. 

Since the Bernreuter scale of dominance-submission does not appear to 
be a valid measure of these traits, use of the test to measure them in scientific 
studies would appear unprofitable. More important, the use of the test to 
measure these traits in connection with a personnel selection program where 
a man is evaluated by his scores is clearly indefensible, if not pernicious, At 
best the instrument niight be of limited usefulness in counseling, Sut it seems 
that a self-appraisal or impressionistic judgment by the interviewer might be 
of greater validity. 

D. SUMMARY 


The predictive validity of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory measure 
of dominance-submission was examined by comparing its results with the 
dominance patterns observed in experimental small group situations using 
married couples. Out of 40 couples, the Bernreuter scale predicted the 
observed dominance pattern in only 23, which was not significantly different 
from chance. Moreover, the scale predicted least successfully when the 
scores of the husband and wife differed most from each other. The Bernreuter 
scale thus does not appear to be a valid measure of dominance-submission. 
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Now that'there is a special APA jourhal completely devoted to the publication of 
book reviews, it is no longer necessary that other journals emphasize such publica- 
tion. It has always been our conviction that book reviews are a secondary order of 
publication unless they carry information that is equally important as the book. How- 
ever»the publication of book titles is a very important service, and we shall continue 
to render that service. 

In any given issue of this journal, we may continue to publish one or more book 
reviews, but we do not consider such publication a major function of this journal. 
In line with this policy, we can no longer pay for such manuscripts. 
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